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MOHAMMED AND THE ARABIAN EMPIRE. 


Mahomed: Darstellung des Einflusses seiner Glaubenslehre auf 
die Volker des Mittelalters. Von C. Frank- 
furt am Main, 1810. 

Life and Religion of Mohammed; Translated by J. L. MERRICK. 
12mo., Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


A®ABIA, separated from the rest of the world by oceans of 
water and by oceans of sand, forms an entire, a distinct world 
by itself; in which man and beast, the heavens and the earth, 
wear a peculiar aspect, and are governed by peculiar laws; in 
which everything recalls the eternal independence of an abori- 
ginal people—never conquered, nor even ever invaded. All 
the national traditions of the Arabs are purely national, and 
that race has attained a certain degree of civilization, of a 
character peculiar to itself, without any impulse or assistance 
from foreign nations. 
The extent of Arabia is four times that of France or Ger- 
many; but the greater part of it is a wilderness, destitute of 
water, vegetation, and life. The burning rays of the sun 
descend without interruption through a dry, unclouded atmo- 
sphere; the purple hills seem stripped of their covering by ' 
the winds, and offer unbounded prospects, where no shelter ; 
refreshes the weary traveller—where no object attracts his 
view; an immeasurable space seems to spread itself out between 
him and the animate creation, in which, here and there, under 
the shade of a cluster of lofty, soaring palm-trees, a spring of 
water bubbies forth, but is quickly choked in the sands of 
the desert. The Arab alone is acquainted with these halting- 
places; he alone frequents them: free as the bird in the air, 
and often possessing but a handful of dates to satisfy his 
VOL. I1,—NO. IV. 34 
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simple wants, he conveys hither the treasures and the slaves 
which he robs from those caravans that venture to dispute the 
customs and presents exacted by the great Emir of the desert. 

Several chains of mountains run the whole length of the 
peninsula, and separate the western coast-land of Hedjas from 
the wide, dreary table-lands of Al-Nedjid in the interior. 

Still higher and more precipitous are the mountains of the 
south—the fertile Yemen—called by the ancients “Arabia the 
Blessed,” because wherever any of these mountains are lofty 
enough to attract the clouds and draw down refreshing showers, 
or wherever any slender rivulet trickles down their barren, 
rocky flanks, before it loses itself in the boundless sands, there 
the most luxuriant fertility immediately marks its whole track ; 
there, the power of a burning sun vivifies what it elsewhere 
destroys. An island of glorious verdure arises in the midst of 
the desert; groves of delightful palm-trees cover the plain; 
olive-woods, orange-gardens, and vineyards, the slopes, in the 
most beautiful variety; and along the coasts of the Red Sea, 
where the waters are more abundant, flourishing cities have 
arisen from the earliest antiquity. 

And here we must needs make a remark from our own 
observation ; and it is, that when the desert is described with 
its dreariness and its terrors, it must not be supposed that the 
scenery there is without its own peculiar beauty—a beauty 
which, according to the feeling of a distinguished American 
traveller, both poet and historian*—and, we may we well say, 
corresponding likewise to our own sentiments,—is far superior 
to the tedious, insipid, every-day green and dull landscape of 
more northern climates. 

The indescribable charm of the Arabian and Syrian scenery 
lies in the wonderful tints and hues which it exhibits—colors 
all bright and pure, that vary with the hues of the rainbow— 
blue, purple, violet, lilac, and yellow, of a brilliancy so super- 
natural, that we often, while encamped on the outskirts of the 
desert, fancied ourselves transported into another world. 

These brilliant colors in nature, this transparency of the 
atmosphere, the balmy fragrance of the breeze, and the won- 
derfully picturesque scenes of Arabian camps, caravans, fairy 
cities with airy cupolas, soaring minarets and towers, inspire 
the Oriental traveller with a fervent longing for the life, the 
manners, and the climate of the East, which all our comforts 
and all our facilities for travelling by steamers and railroads 
cannot satisfy or dispel. 


* The spirited writer of the Howadjis in Egypt and Palestine, and the forth- 
coming historian of the Life and Government of Mehemed-Ali-Pasha, the late 
Viceroy of Egypt. 
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On the south of Hedjas, we have Yemen with its populous 
cities, Sanah, Roda, Damar, Loheia, Mocha, and the important 
harbor Adén, at present occupied and fortified by the English 
as a resting-place for their steamships between Egypt and 
Bombay. 

Yemen is the gem of Arabia: it is watered by copious 
streams; the plains and mountains are carefully cultivated and 
clothed with coffee-trees and beautiful spice and incense-bearing 
shrubs, whose perfumes, wafted out far away on the sea, salute 
the approaching mariner as gladly as the delightful fragrance 
from the cedar-woods of Sandy Hook and Staten Island the 
sea and life-worn emigrant, who, having so long been tossed 
on the heaving bosom of political revolutions and on the foam- 
ing waves of the Atlantic, at last hails with joy and hope the 
bright land of liberty and progress. 

The whole interior of Arabia, El-Neshied—so celebrated for 
its noble race of steeds, and for its fleetest camels—is now 
inhabited by the wild tribes of the Wahabites, those heretical 
Mohammedan hordes who, during the first years of the present 
century, invaded the sacred cities of Mecca and Medina, and, 
after the most terrible devastation, at last, in 1819, were de- 
feated and driven back by the late Viceroy of Egypt Mehemed- 
Ali, and his son Ibrahim Pasha. 

On the west, extending along the Red Sea opposite to Egypt, 
we have the most important, the most classical region of Ara- 
bia, Al-Hedjas. 

There, in a narrow, sandy valley, surrounded by barren and 
purple hills, lies the ancient city of Mecca, with the great 
national sanctuary, the Cazba, so rich in historical and religious 
traditions—the cradle of Islam, and the term of the great 
yearly pilgrimage from every part of the Mohammedan world. 
Mecca is situated fifty-five miles from the coast and the port 
of Djedda, the great mart for the Indian and African imports. 

At a distance of two hundred and seventy miles north, on 
the edge of the great Arabian desert, lies the ancient city 
Yatreb, later called Medind-al-Nebbi, or the City of the Prophet. 


The Arabs differ from all the surrounding nations, Egyptians, 
Greeks, Turks, and Persians, though in constant communica- 
tion with them. They resemble nearer the Jews in their hand- 
some, expressive features, though they are more muscular, 
more lively and talkative; and yet, the Bedouin is as frugal 
and sober, as patient and enduring, as the camel on which he 
rides. A handful of dates, and a tasteless cake of barley-flour 
steeped in water, are his food; a draught from a brackish foun- 
tain his drink. He is daring and bold; and the most terrible 
scenes in nature—the pathless desert, the moving columns of 
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sand, the parching and often poisonous breath of the simoom 
hurricane—strike him neither with amazement nor with dread. 

We have never seen handsomer nor more expressive faces, 
nor more lively and picturesque groups, than at the great mar- 
ket-place or bazaar of Damascus, where hundreds of Bedouins 
from the different tribes of the desert, in their various showy 
costumes, were assembled, mixed with the other Arab Syrians, 
Persians, Jews, and Turks. Their beautiful horses, richly 
caparisoned, were standing attached to their long lances in the 
hottest sun, shading their fine heads beneath their long, flow- 
ing manes; while the camels, kneeling down around, moaning 
and grumbling, were disburdened of their heavy loads. 

The Arabs, from the remotest times, were divided into the 
dwellers in cities, where, by their sedentary life, they lost some 
features of their original stamp; and into the dwellers in 
tents, or Bedouins, who, as the children of the desert, were the 
most numerous, and preserved the national character in all its 
primitive force and freshness. 

The Bedouins, again, are subdivided into innumerable tribes 
and families, each with its sheik or emir, whose spear, planted 
beside his tent, is the ensign of command. 

The religion of the Arabs, in the days of darkness, as they 
say—before Mohammed—partook of the Sabean and Magian 
worship: they adored the stars; they noted the aspect and 
movement of the heavenly bodies, and formed theories of their 
good and evil influences on human affairs. Some mixed this 
superstition with that of the Persians, the benign divinity 
Ormuz, in opposition to the black demon Ahriman, and they 
worshipped the blazing fire-piles on the mountain-tops. Juda- 
ism still predominated in the south, and all Christian sects or 
heresies had here their own votaries, because thousands of 
exiled Christians, Monophysites, Nestorians, Jacobites, and 
many others, had found a refuge in this secluded and inde- 
pendent peninsula. 

We find, therefore, the Arabs well acquainted with the 
Mosaic traditions: the creation of Adam and Eve—their early 
life in Paradise, in the mountains of Mecca, of course, according 
to the belief of the Arabs; the Deluge, Noah, Abraham, Hagar, 
and the little Ishmael, all appear again and form the starting- 
point of all their different creeds. The angel Gabriel brings 
the black stone to Adam, who builds the Caaba, or great sanc- 
tuary, which, after the Deluge, is again restored by Abraham. 
The sacred well, Zemzem, is the place where Hagar, in her 
despair, refreshes her perishing son. On Mount Arafat, east 
of Mecca, Adam and Eve meet again, ten thousand years after 
their expulsion from Paradise. Every rock, every stone around 
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Mecca had its tradition, and was sacred to all the different 
sects who there united in the great pilgrimage and performed 
freely their idolatrous ceremonies; which, nearly all, ridiculous 
and profane as they appear, were still preserved by Mohammed 
after his great reform and union. 

This absurdity—this ingrafting of the stupidity of idolatry on 
the purer aud more intellectual dogmas of Islam—is one of the 
main points of attack against Mohammed by the Christians. 
Yet it is unjust; because, both the history of Mohammed 
and the words of the}Koran itself distinctly demonstrate, that 
Mohammed was entirely opposed to those heathen rites, and 
that he did all he could to prohibit them, but all in vain; he 
had no thunder and lightning at his disposal, and was forced 
to yield to the abomination of his age. He boldly and wisely 
ordered his proselytes to reject the black stone of Adam, and to 
take the site of the great temple on Mount Moriah in Jerusa- 
lem for the place of direction, or their Av/a, as the Arabs say, 
during their prayers. But the Arabs rose in rebellion; they 
abandoned Mohammed, and insisted upon having the Cadba, 
with the black stone as their Kibla, for their prayers and 
pilgrimages; and Mohammed was obliged to yield. ‘Thus this 
heathen worship stands to this day, in the most astonishing 
contradiction with all the leading doctrines of the Koran. 

We may well consider this as an important point, and we 
must vindicate the law-giver from an unjust accusation. 

All these different religions—more than thirty—coéxisted 
among an highly intelligent and poetical people; by their 
disposition of mind, by the grawdeur and beauty, or by 
the terror of nature around, given to silent meditation and 
enthusiastic devotion: yet this diversity of belief, those three 
hundred and sixty different idols placed in the Caaba, impeded 
every union, and caused continual internal disturbances and 
civil wars. Time was at last ripe for a reform; and a great 
genius arose, who saw these heterogeneous elements, and who 
had the skill, the courage to unite them, to bring them all back 
to the worship of the one true God, and to form and to drill 
them into a mighty people. This man was Mohammed. 

Here, then, the question presents itself, Was Mohammed an 
impostor—an hypocrite? Did he, the quiet and wealthy mer- 
chant, living in the bosom of domestic happiness, with his 
beloved wife and benefactress, Kadisha—did he, from the 
beginning, dream of conquering an empire with the sword? 
Who will believe that? He was not a learned theologian; 
there was then no learning in Arabia. Mohammed had, by 
his early travels into Syria, been placed in many relations to 
Christians and Jews. He must have treasured up in his excel- 
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lent memory some facts and ideas which he later gave to the 
world in his Koran: nay, every page of his book proves that 
he is, inwardly, deeply taken with the venerable Hebrew tra- 
ditions, with admiration for Christ; and we must, therefore, dis- 
tinguish Mohammed from the political and conquering caliphs 
of after times. Mohammed could not become a Christian. 
Who was there, at that time, to explain the divine and pure 
text of the gospels to him ?—at a period of haughty pride and 
gross superstition. He himself was, in the year 610, aware of 
the same thing as we ourselves are in 1853: that the whole 
Eastern Christian Church had sunk into the deepest corrup- 
tion—into the most frightful dissensions; and so had that of 
the thousands of Jews surrounding him with their Talmuth, 
Mishna, and Cabala. What wonder, then, that an Arab of a 
strong mind, a warm heart beating high for humanity—with 
an imagination fiery as the sunbeam on the desert—should in 
all reality, in all sincerity, take up the idea that he was called 
- by God to crush all the mischief and schism of his time, as the 
last reformer—as the sixth and latest prophet? It is only the 
thorough man who gives his whole soul to his idea, to his 
invention, to his work—who, in the storms of life, is able to 
succeed. 

Such a man is Mohammed: he remains for long years sunk in 
vague reveries; he silently contemplates the motley and busy 
world around him; he retires, unobserved, into the sombre 
grottos of Mount Harah, near Mecca; there the germ of a 
great idea develops itself—at once it flashes on his mind; he 
has caught it: Hureka! and he exclaims with rapture, “ Yes, 
there is no God but God—Allah-la-Allah-il-Allah.” Such is the 
birth of Islam! He has the conviction; he descends with a 
full heart and a bright eye; he boldly enters the sacred enclos- 
ure: he stands before the Caaba, and, surrounded by a curious, 
and soon after by a furious multitude, he loudly proclaims 
that its three hundred and sixty monstrous images are the vain 
idols of a miserable superstition. Mohammed therefore, on his 
first appearance, is no impostor. He believes in the inspira- 
tion of the angel Gabriel, but he never pretends to posses, 
any gift of supernatural powers. “TI do not possess them,” he 
says in the Koran. “But you want miracles? Well, then, 
here is my miracle: here is the Koran, the word of your 
prophet.” It was not until after his death, in 632, that the 
ambitious and deceitful caliphs and generals wanted to reap 
the rich harvest which Mohammed had sown. It is the fanatic 
warriors, who stand forward with the three thousand absurd 
miracles of their leader, which they consign into the absurd 
book the Soona, and, by enforcing its belief with their swords, 
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give rise to the great schism which has torn “the Islam” into 
shreds and splinters. 

But does not Mohammed, in one of the most poetical passages 
of the book, allude to his ascent to heaven from Mount Moriah, 
at Jerusalem? So he does: yet this ascent and every one of 
his visions, revelations, or communications with the spiritual 
world, is clothed in so poetical a language, with such brilliant 
imagery, that its effect works differently on the individual dis- 
positions of the mind. You may take the whole as a mental 
vision—the emanation of the mind; while coarser natures only 
will suppose Mohammed bodily to have ascended on his don- 
key Alborac, and bodily to have shaken hands with the earlier 
prophets, and, in the seventh heaven, seen the Creator of the 
universe face to face. 

The former more spiritual explanation is adopted by many of 
the most distinguished interpreters of the Koran; and though 
they may not be considered as orthodox by the body of the 
ulemas or priests of Constantinople and Mecca, yet we cane 
hardly have the slightest doubt that the great Mufti himself 
may harbor such an opinion personally in his own heart, as, 
indeed, some of the Imaums have plainly intimated to us in 
our private conversations. 

Mohammed is not a prophet sent with divine powers: but, 
as a high-minded man, of deep reflection and of sharp observa- 
tion, he discovers the degradation of his people; he recognizes 
their brilliant qualities when roused to action; and he finds in 
his own heart the means of their reformation, in the true spirit 
of an Arab of the seventh century. What can we demand 
more? How could he, in his solitary grotto, prognosticate that 
all his sincere efforts to restore the worship of the one true God 
would be opposed with scorn, and that he would be foreed, by 
the hostility of the outward world, to place himself at the head 
of a band of armed outlaws, and carry through his reform with 
the edge of his sabre ? 

That is, naturally enough, the second great and terrible act of 
his life; and there we find, at last, the ambition and the politics 
of the world mixed up with the earlier pure and intellectual 
belief of the visionary. Mohammed now stands suddenly 
before us in another character; but always like « good, gene- 
rous, humane leader, who never has sullied his hand by any 
cruel act, or even severe revenge, against his most inveterate 
enemies. But let history now speak for itself. 

In the interior of the open city* of Mecca stands the splendid 


* The city is divided into four quarters; north, Mald; south, Mesfale ; east, 
Gazi ; and west, Djeroue/, together with the straggling suburb, Mohabede, stretch- 
ing northward to the foot of Mount Arafat. 
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mosque called Beit Allah, or the House of God. It formsa large 
enclosure, an oblong square, surrounded by a colonnade of six 
hundred columns, with pointed arches and numerous small 
elegant domes or cupolas, and several mighty, towering mina- 
rets, painted in brilliant colors; one on each corner of the 
square and some on the sides, from which the Muezzims, five 
times during the day, sing their wailing songs and call the faith- 
ful to prayers. 

The columns of the interior colonnade are nearly six hundred 
in number, mostly of marble, twenty feet high, and stand, in 
double or quadruple rows, and all along the four sides are num- 
berless lamps suspended from the arches and cupolas, and bril- 
liantly lighted up every night during the Ramadhan or fasting. 
Thirty-nine arched gates, some of the most beautiful Saracenic 
architecture, open from the city into this open court—in the in- 
terior of which, somewhat towards the north-west—stands the 
celebrated Caaba, a small, but lofty, oblong building of immense 

. blocks of limestone, with a flat roof.—It is only eighteen paces 
in length, fourteen in breadth, and forty-five feet in height, and 
was rebuilt in the year 1627, after a terrible earthquake. It 
is hung all round with a rich black silk, called Aesoua, which is 
every year brought from Cairo, and placed on the Caaba, at the 
time of the great pilgrimage. The roof is left bare, and during 
the first days of the festival, the new kesoua is tucked up, 
by means of cords, so as to leave the lower part of the build- 
ing exposed to the eyes of the believers. But in the course 
of time it is let down again so as to cover the whole struc- 
ture. On this immense curtain various prayers and passages 
from the Koran are interwoven, and a little above the mid- 
dle is the belt, (el hazim) gaudily worked out in gold thread, 
and running round the entire edifice. On the north-eastern 
corner of the Caaba is the famous black stone, of an irregu- 
lar oval form, seven inches in diameter; its color is a deep 
reddish brown, and it is bordered by a weighty silver band, 
richly studded with silver nails, a present from the great Caliph 
Harun el Rashid, of Bagdad, in the time of Charlemagne. The 
interior of the Caaba consists only of a hall, paved with mar- 
ble; the four walls are ornamented with inscriptions, arabesques, 
and other decorations. Two columns support the roof, and the 
hall is lighted up by an infinite number of silver lamps, richly 
gilt, and entirely covered with cloth of rose-colored silk, lined 
with white, and sprinkled over with flowers embroidered with 
silver. In this hall were placed the three hundred and sixty 
idols of the ancient Arabs, among which were the Holy Virgin 
with the Christ-child, at the time when Mohammed, with his 
victorious army, returning from Medina, destroyed all the em- 
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blems of idolatry and purified the sanctuary. All around the 
Caiba stand smaller elegant Saracenic buildings called makams 
or prayer-houses, the high pulpit for preaching, and the sacred 
well of Ilagar, the Zem-Zem, from whose water the pilgrims 
drink health and happiness; though it is, no doubt, far inferior 
to our *xcellent Congress spring in the delightful village of 
Saratoga. 

The total effect of the whole harem or sacred enclosure, on 
a bright, balmy, Arabian night, during the great pilgrimage, 
when the entire square, the Caaba, the colonnades, are blazing 
with thousands of lamps, and the interior is filled with kneeling 
hadgis or pilgrims from all parts of the Mohammedan world— 
all dressed in their snow-white sram with their transparent 
lanterns before them—all turning their faves towards the som- 
bre Caaba, repeating their prayers, asking pardon for their 
manifold sins, and shedding tears of contrition and delight—is 
of a grandeur and beauty impossible to describe. 

A distinguished Christian traveller, who, disguised as a 
pilgrim, witnessed this magnificent scene some years ago, 
says that a Mohammedan pilgrim, from Darfur, in distant 
Africa, who, arriving at Mecca on the last night of the 
Ramadhan, and after a long journey across barren and 
solitary deserts, having entered the splendidly illuminated 
temple, felt so entirely overawed at the sight of the sombre 
Caaba, arising mysteriously from out the dazzling blaze around,,. 
that he fell prostrate on the marble floor, and remained long 
in that posture of silent admiration. At length he arose 
and burst forth into a flood of tears, and in the height of his 
emotions, instead of reciting the usual prayers of the hadgi 
only exclaimed: “O God! now take my soul, for this is 
paradise !” 

Such is the Caaba at the present day, and such it was in the 
year A. D. 569, when Mohammed saw tle light of the world. 
The sanctuary, at that time, was under the guardianship of 
the most powerful and wealthy tribe of Hedjaz, the princely 
Koreishites, who themselves were divided into the two branches, 
of Ommiyad and Hashem; to the second belonged Mohammed. 
His grandfather, Abdul Motalleb, had relieved the distress of 
Mecca during a terrible famine, by his liberal support. His 
son, Abdallah, the father of Mohammed, was the handsomest 
warrior of Mecca, and had married the noble Amina, of the 
race of the Zahrites. Yet the good-fortune of Abdallah 
proved inconstant; he died in his best years, leaving his wife 
and little son the scanty inheritance of five camels and a black 
Ethiopian nurse. Amina soon followed her husband to the 
grave, and the poor little orphan boy was then educated in the 
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house of his rich uncle, Abu-Taleb; afterwards he engaged in 
commerce, went frequently with the caravans to Damascus and 
Bostra, in Syria, and married a rich and excellent widow 
Kadisha to whom he remained most faithfully attached during 
her life-time. 

Mohammed was as distinguished by his personal beauty as by 
the endowments of his mind. His bearing was manly and com- 
manding, yet gracious and exciting affection and friendship. 
Ilis open address, his thoughtful, piercing eye, his benevolent 
smile, and fine flowing beard; his natural eloquence, and those 
winged words of a superior mind which always strike at the 
heart; all inspired reverence, and later, naturally enough, that 
wonderful enthusiasm and adoration, which raised him to the 
command of the army and of the whole nation. His memory 
was capacious and retentive, and in it he treasured up all the 
vivid impressions of foreign religions and manners which he 
had gathered during his travels. His wit was easy and social ; 
his imagination flaming, sublime and inspiring to all around 
him. His judgment clear, rapid and decisive, like the stroke 
of his scimetar. Let us be free from prejudice! 

Mohammed could not be an ordinary man, passing obscurely 
through the drudgery of life. No! Mohammed, like so many 
other great characters who shine in the pages of history, \nites 
head, heart and hand; the wise lawgiver, the daring warrior, 
the prudent general, the wary statesman, the pious enthusiast, 
and the sublime poet. 

They say Mohammed was illiterate. Theodoric, the gene- 
rous Goth, and Charlemagne, the glorious Emperor, were both 
illiterate, and neither of them was able to pen a letter like 
a youth twelve years of age in the high-school of Professor 
Webster. But had not Mohammed, like 'Theodorie and Charle- 
magne, read the open volume of Nature and Man? and did he 
not dictate that Koran which the Arabian nation, during the 
highest flight of their civilization, considered as the sublimest 
ornament of their literature, whose poetical beauties had never 
been attained by later less gifted minds? 

Such criticism we Christians may leave to the Arabs them- 
selves; we cannot relish the Koran. But it still remains a 
certain fact that only a man of multifarious knowledge, deep 
thought, and a wonderful command of his own wonderful Jan- 
gaage, could be able to compose such a book. 

We shall not dwell on the poetry of his life, but simply state 
the historical fact that Mohammed, deeply convinced of the 
truth of his mission, began his preaching in his own house, 
where his kind and loving Kadisha, and his servant Zeid, 
became his first proselytes. 
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“There is no God but God, and Mohammed is the apostle 
of God.” This is the foundation-stone of the Islam; that is, 
the resignation to the will of God, the faith and the confession ; 
under which are comprehended, the belief in God, in his angels, 
in his Scriptures, in his prophets, Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, and last of all Mohammed; then, further, the belief 
in the resurrection and the last day of judgment, and in 
God’s absolute decree and predestination both of good and 
evil. Such is the dogmatical part, or the theory. 

Another is the religion, or practice, in Arabic called “ the 
Din,” containing the four leading duties of the Mussulman: 
first, prayer, with its ablutions and purifications; secondly, 
alms to the poor; thirdly, fasting during the Ramadhan; and 
finally, the pilgrimage to the Caaba at Mecca. 

The Koran contains one hundred and fourteen sirahs, or 
steps; all of which have a title from some subject mentioned in 
each: for instance, the second chapter is called ‘the Cow ;” the 
fourth, ‘‘Women;” the fifth, “the Table;” others are called 
“the Castle,” “the Spoils,” “the Cattle,” and so on, without 
any order or arrangement. The language is a florid poetry, 
the delight and admiration of the Arabs; but to us the Koran 
appears no book at all, but a medley of sentences or precepts 
thrown together without any connection whatever, with con- 
tinual repetitions, innumerable absurdities, intermixed with 
some highly poetical flashes, and beautiful allusions to the 
scenery of Arabia. 

Permit me to repeat to you a sentence or two, to give you 
an idea of the style. 

In the second surah, Mohammed says: “Surely the Jews, 
and the Christians, and all who believe in God and in the last 
day, shall have their reward with the Lord; for all believers 
who do good in this life shall for ever be the companions of 
Paradise.” 

In the third chapter, he says: “God gave the book of the 
law to Moses, and caused the apostles to succeed him; he gave 
evident miracles to Jesus, the Son of Mary, and strengthened 
him with the Holy Spirit.” 

In the fourth chapter is a curious passage: “The Jews say 
the Christians are grounded in nothing; and the Christians 
say the same thing about the Jews. But God shall, on the 
day of judgment, settle their dispute.” 

In the fifth chapter, Mohammed makes God speak in pro- 
pria persona: “We caused Jesus to follow the footstep of 
the prophets, confirming the law, and we gave him the gos- 
pel to enlighten the world and to explain the law. But to 
thee, O Mohammed, we sent the Koran with truth, confirming 
all the Scriptures which had been revealed before it.” 
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Thus speaks the humble citizen of Mecca to his wife and 
relatives. We shall soon see how he changes his tone when 
he stands at the head of an enthusiastic and victorious army. 

Mohammed finds great opposition; because, every sentence 
of his Koran strikes at the root of the idolatry of the time. 
He invites all the chiefs of his tribe to a banquet. There he 
stands forward, tells them that he is the Prophet, and demands 
who will declare for him and be his vizir? The one looks at 
the other; nobody believes in the thing: when young Ali, a 
fine youth of sixteen, impatient and brave, starts up and ex- 
claims: “ Uncle, I am thy vizir, and my sword shall conquer 
thee the world.” 

A merchant of dry-goods as a prophet, and a boy of sixteen 
as the conqueror of the world, appeared so ridiculous to the 
Arab sheiks, that they burst into a roaring fit of laughter and 
stumbled out of the divan. 

sut the thing did not prove laughable; it was, altogether, a 
most serious affair, Ali proved staunch as his blade: the 
preaching of Mohammed in the Caaba assembled a number of 
followers around him, and the distant city of Medina recognized 
him as their prophet. 

This important step at once decided the chiefs and guardians 
of the sanctuary, the powerful family of the Ommiyads, and 
above all Abu Sophian, the high-priest, to oppose the reformer, 
sword in hand. 

The benevolent old Abu-Thaleb, the uncle and mediator, had 
died; a,conspiracy is secretly plotted, and Mohammed is saved 
only by the chivalrous bravery and devotion of that admirable 
Ali, the young vizir. The flight, dangers, and hair-breadth 
escapes of Mohammed are well known to the reader. 

His stout camel carries him through the desert to Medina, 
on the 15th of July, 622; on which day begins the Hegira, or 
Flight—the new era of the Moslemin. 

The place called Koba, where his panting dromedary stopped 
before the town, is now a sanctuary for the pilgrims; he is car- 
ried with triumph into the city: but he is already an old man; 
he has lost his dear Kadisha and his fortune; his friends and 
followers are dispersed; he stands as an exile beyond the 
desert. But he is a thorough man: one only resource is left, 
that of living by the sword. Despair wings his success. 
Every foray on the caravans in the desert brings booty and 
prisoners to Medina; and when he at last, in the pitched battle 
of Bedr, against the whole hostile tribe of the Ommiyad Korei- 
shites, by his eminent talents as a general, gains a quick and 
almost bloodless victory, his success is decided. 

The whole man now becomes changed; his revelations be 
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come war-like; he declares the propagation of his religion by 
the sword. All the nations on the face of the earth are now to 
recognize one true God, and Mohammed as his apostle. The 
Christians and Jews, if they refuse, are only to pay tribute; 
but the Pagans are to be exterminated with the sabre. 

He raises his yellow banner with the silver crescent, and 
thousands of Bedouins, from every part of the Eastern desert, 
now hurry to Medina to enlist in the army of the Believing, 
the Moslemin. 

Our merchant and visionary, the mild and loving husband 
of Kadisha, has now organized an army of Nomades, which, 
within a few years, is to change the face of the world from 
the Indus to the Atlantic. 

The Koran now at once proclaims that the sword is the key 
of heaven and of hell ; that a single drop of blood shed in the 
cause of God, a single night passed under arms for the exten- 
sion of the true faith, will be of more avail hereafter than 
months and years of fasting and prayer. 

To the Moslem who falls in battle, his sins shall be par- 
doned; at the day of judgment his wounds will shine with 
the splendor of vermilion, and on the wings of angels and 
cherubim he will be wafted to Paradise and to all its manifold 
delights. 

This is certainly a curious philosophy; but Mohammed knows 
his time and his people, and it soon worked the wonder he an- 
ticipated. But, while organizing the two celebrated bodies of 
his army, the Mohajerim, or the exiles from Mecca, and the 
Ansarim, or the helpers from Medina, to whom the Saracens af- 
terwards owe their brilliant conquests, and while attempting in 
vain to draw off the believers from the heathen temple at Mecca 
to that of Jerusalem, as we have said, Mohammed had already 
death at his heart. 

In one of the various expeditions he undertook against the 
idolatrous tribes of the desert, he besieged the strongly fortified 
city of Kaibar, inhabited by Jews. With the stubborn ob- 
stinacy of their race, they desperately defended the town, until 
it was taken by assault. It was then that a beautiful Jewish 
damsel, Zainah, placed before the General a roast shoulder of 
lamb, strongly poisoned ; his companions fell immediately vic- 
tims to their appetite, but Mohammed, disliking the unusual 
taste, stopped short, after having taken a mouthful ortwo. The 
maiden is brought forward, she confesses the crime, and says 
with ingenuity: “I thought that if thou wert indeed a prophet, 
thou wonldst discover the danger; but if only a conquering 
warrior, well then, thou wouldst perish, and we should be de- 
livered from an usurping tyrant.” Sabres flash from their 
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scabbards at these words, but Mohammed, always noble-mind- 
ed and generous, sends the damsel unharmed back to her family. 

Idolaters, Jews, Christians, Sabéans, all Northern Arabia, as 
far as the frontiers of Syria, now yield to the enthusiasm and 
rapidity of the Moslemin, and at the head of ten thousand 
horse, Mohammed marches to Mecea in 629. With his accus- 
tomed velocity and skill, the city is closely surrounded, without 
the citizens knowing of his approach. His deadly enemy, 
Abu Sophidn, the leader of the Koreishites, is made a prisoner, 
on a ride outside of the gates; he is saved from the fury of 
the Moslemin with some difficulty, and brought before the 
prophet. 

Mohammed, without rising from his divan, says, with a 
benign smile: “ Well, Abu Sophifn! is it not at length time 
for thee to know that there is no other God but God ?” 

Sophiain, in his terror, immediately answers: “That I have 
already known, long ago!” 

“ Well,” says Mohammed, “and is it not time for thee to ac- 
knowledge ME as the apostle of God ?” 

And Sophiain: ““O Mohammed! dearer art thou to me than 
my father and mother.” 

The proud high-priest of the Cadba thus embraces the new 
faith; he is pardoned, and obtains favorable terms for the 
people of Mecea, of the generous Mohammed. 

Ali, the young Vizir, with the sacred banner and the crescent, 
now enters at the head of the cavalry; Mohammed follows with 
the rear-guard, clad in a rich scarlet dress, and mounted on his 
favorite camel, Al-Kawsa. An immense multitude throng 
around him, to gaze on the extraordinary man, the prophet. 
Without dismounting, he immediately repairs to the Caaba, 
executes the seven circuits around the sanctuary, and touches 
the black stone with his staff every time he passes. He then 
‘ater y forthwith to purify the sacred building from the sym- 

ols of idolatry, with which it was crowded, and one of his 
Faithful then mounts to the top of the Caaba, to call the people 
to prayers; a beautiful custom, continued ever since throughout 
all the Mohammedan countries, from minarets built near the 
mosks. He then established the Kibla, or the point towards 
which the Faithful, in every part of the world, should turn their 
faces in prayer. And, thus, from the distant Ganges and In- 
dus to the Atlantic, and from the steppes on the Volga in 
frozen Russia to the interior deserts of Africa, one hundred 
and eighty millions of men turn every day their prayers and 
their minds to one central sanctuary, the Cadba at Mecca. 
Mohammed himself, standing in the gate, sends forth all his 


leading doctrines to the multitude, with his persuasive elo- 
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quence, joyfully announcing the triumph of the faith, as a 
fulfillment of: prophetic promise. 

The multitude, who had just now witnessed the destruction 
of their idols of wood and stone, caught the spark and shouted, 
“Allah akbar! God is victorions, his will be done, for there is no 
God but God, and Mohammed is his prophet.” 

Such is the conversion of Mecca from Idolatry to Islam. 
But Mohammed does not yet consider his great work terminat- 
ed. He orders the whole people to pass before him, on Mount 
Arafat, north-east of Mecca, taking the oath of fidelity to him 
as the apostle of God, and renouncing their idolatry. The 
proud and humbled Koreishites approach, trembling, their 
powerful and injured enemy. 

“What can you expect at my hands?” said Mohammed, 
sternly. 

“Merey, O merey! generous brother; mercy, O son of a 
glorious line,” they exclaim. 

Mohammed waved assent with his hand. “Be it so,” he 
says, “be gone, you are pardoned, you are free!” 

You may conceive the stolen looks of disappointment among 
his covetous generals, who in vain expostulate with him. 
Mohammed, as a truly great man, shows now again a modera- 
tion which ought to excite our highest admiration. In spite 
of the anger of his generais at his clemency, he persists in this 
general pardon and amnesty, and establishes Mecca as an in 
violable sanctuary, until the day of final resurrection. 

The whole conduct of Mohammed at Mecca shows the reli- 
gious man more than the general. His kind and naturally com- 
passionate heart became softened by his love towards his 
birth-place, and his mildness and piety endeared him to the 
millions, who now became his converts. But Mohammed is as 
grateful as he is just. His affection for the hospitable and 
faithful citizens of Medina is still deeper, and he therefore chooses 
their city for his residence. The lawgiver and sovereign has 
soon regulated his civil government, and all his attention is now 
drawn to his army, which has swelled to more than fifty thou- 
sand beautiful troops, commanded by such excellent generals 
as Ali, Omar, Kaled, and the venerable Abu-Bekr. Moham- 
med raises the signal, and off they start in all directions; and 
during three years, from 629 to 632, they have already sub- 
jected the greater part of Arabia. Everywhere victorious, the 
crescent of Mohammed extends already from the Red Sea to 
the Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf. Yet the most import- 
ant expedition is to be commanded by the Prophet himself. 
With twenty thousand foot and ten thousand horse, he intends 
to cross the great Syrian desert and advance directly upon the 
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paradise of the earth, upon Damascus itself. But at a small 
village, a few miles from Medina, Mohammed is attacked by a 
violent fit of the poison still lingering in his veins. His last 
moments are as beautiful as those of a pious Christian ; his last 
words are: “O God, Ihave served thee! pardon thou my sins. 
Yes, I come among my fellow-laborers on high!” With his own 
feeble hand he then sprinkles his face with water, and expires 
placidly on the lap of his young wife, Ayesha, on the 25th May, 
632, in the eleventh year of the Hegira. 

Such is the true life of Mohammed. No man has been more 
slandered than he. 

It has among other things been said,.that Mohammed ought 
to have changed the pernicious custom of the East, allowing 
a multiplicity of wives, and that he has most unjustly 
excluded the Mohammedan women from the enjoyments of 
Paradise. 

With regard to the first complaint, we fear that if Moham- 
med could not succeed in prohibiting the Arabs from adoring 
an ugly black stone, he could still less foree them to renounce 
what they may consider as a comfort and happiness of their 
houschold establishment—an institution which, most unhappily, 
from times immemorial, has prevailed in the East; nor does 
Mohammed show such cruelty as to exclude the women from 
the delights of the future blissful abode; he had too creat a 
respect for the fair sex, and expressly says in different passages 
of his Koran, that they, as well as their husbands, without dis- 
tinction, will receive their rewards in the next life. 

In Cap. 4th of the Koran he says: ‘‘Whoso doeth good 
works, whether he be male or female, and is a true and sincere 
believer, shall be admitted into paradise,”—and so in nine or 
ten passages more. 

But an elderly lady in Mecea, who still had her own doubts 
about the thing, suddenly stopped Mohammed in the street, 
and asked him directly to intercede with God in her behalf, 
that she might enter the blissful abode. Mohammed, a little 
peevish, answered: ‘‘There are no old women in Paradise.” 
But when the poor lady began to ery bitterly, and to wring her 
hands in despair, Mohammed felt touched, and hurried to ex- 
plain, by saying, “‘ Because the moment they cross the threshold 
of Paradise, God immediately makes them all young, beautiful, 
and charming again.” 

Many of the precepts in the Koran, and most of the public 
actions of his life, give us the full evidence that Mohammed 
was humane, and of a charitable and gentle disposition. 
Ife was an amiable and kind husband. His virtuous fidelity to 
Kadisha, and his touching language respecting her, excite the 
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more our admiration, when we compare them with the Oriental 
manners of the time. Mohammed was inconsolable at the pre- 
‘mature death of his only son, and it was not until long after 
the death of his benefactress, that his political position, and the 
surrounding dangers of the religious war, obliged him to 
strengthen his party by the powerful support of Abu Bekr 
whose daughter Ayesha he married. 

Ayesha young and spirited, would sometimes, with live- 
liness, upbraid him for his tenderness to his first wife, by 
saying: ‘Why, was not Kadisha an old woman, and has not 
God given thee a better wife in her place?” “No, no, by 
Allah,” replied Mohammed; “there never was a kinder or a 
more noble-minded woman than my beloved Kadisha. She 
trusted in me, when men mocked me and despised me. She 
relieved my wants, when I was poor and persecuted by the 
world. She loved me from the depth of her heart, and never 
has woman rendered man more happy than Kadisha me.” 

These noble words have passed from mouth to mouth during 
twelve centuries. 

Yet so far only can we dare to vindicate the character and 
feelings of Mohammed. Afterwards, his seraglio and his house- 
hold establishment began to swell with his vietories and the 
extension of his political power. Yet in spite of all the Oriental 
pomp and warlike glitter which surrounded the Monarch and 
the venerated Prophet of Islam, Mohammed still retained his 
primitive simplicity of manners. He distributed his daily alms 
to the sick and the unhappy, and he died a poor, a pennyless 
man, though the ruler of a mighty empire. 

We have seen Mohammed as an earnest reformer of the ab- 
surdities and corruptions of his time. But he launched his 
bark boldly upon an unknown ocean, without the guidance of 
a friendly star to direct his course. The bright star of Bethle- 
hem did not shed its pure light upon his path. Amid the dark 
and uncertain visions before him, with none of the ennobling 
and elevating influences of a revelation to correct and control, 
what wonder that his impetuous nature should seek refuge in 
the after-promptings of a wild ambition; or that the fire of his 
ardent and generous temperament should find its ultimate re- 
sult in the lax sensuality of a tropical climate. 

His example, his influence, has survived the Middle Ages, 
and, like a gigantic beacon-tower lifting its front above cen- 
turies, has cast its huge, broad shadow upon our own times— 
awarning to all succeeding ages: the Caaba in awful contrast 
with Calvary. 

Islam had not the immediate stamp of divinity, and it could 
not manifest itself as a religion for the world. It spread ra- 
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pidly over a great part of the East by its sole idea of unity ; it 
touched with an electric stroke the individuality of the Orien- 
tal nations; it gave an equable direction to the political system 
of their empires, how violent soever were the revolutions they 
underwent; it gave a wonderful influence and extent to the 
most poetical language in the world, the Arabic; it defined 
clearly and sharply many speculative truths, and reiicted in 
many respects advantageously upon the morals, the temperance, 
the charity, and piety of the believers; its pilgrimages encou- 
raged traffic and industry. Architecture, natural sciences, medi- 
cine, chemistry, and poetry became flourishing under the sway 
of the Caliphs of Bagdad, and of Cordovain Spain. But nearly 
all the inventions of the Arabs were those of splendor, luxury, 
and enjoyment, and could not have any direct practical influ- 
ence on the intellectual development of Europe in the sense in 
which, at the present day, American industry, American dis- 
coveries and institutions are welcomed and imitated beyond the 
Atlantic. 

The Islam of Mohammed fostered the most ruthless Oriental 
despotism—its doctrine of a blind and inevitable fate chained 
down the activity and persevering constancy of the Moham- 
medan nations, and lulled theirtyrants into the lethargic repose 
of sensuality. 

The glittering promises of the Koran, by their luxurious, 
fantastic character, did not elevate the mind to a liberal con- 
templation of the inestimable value of a higher morality and 
purer virtue ; and the arrogant beliefin the supreme excellency 
of the poetical ting-tang of the Book hemmed in, within the 
narrowest boundaries, the philosophic expansion of the Arabs. 

Yet the degradation of woman in the East, polygamy, and 
the domestic despotism of the seraglio, are certainly the most 
prominent causes of the present miserable condition of Eastern 
society. 

It was the noble word of the Spartan mother to her son, 
while handing him the buckler,—“ With it, or on it,”—which 
gave Sparta the strength to crush the millions of Xerxes: it 
was the high estimation of the virgins of Vesta, and the Ro- 
man matrons, that raised the young and virtuous Roman 
Republic to the world’s dominion: it was the true, deep 
tenderness, and the romantic adoration of the Northmen for 
their women, which gave the highest and most enthusiastic 
flight to the chivalry and religious piety of the Middle Ages ; 


and it is the independent, honored, and revered position of 


woman, here in this great commonwealth, which has raised our 
moral standard to the highest development among the nations 
of the earth, which is the strongest bulwark of our liberty. 
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Mohammed was buried in the humble cottage of Ayesha, on 
the spot where he had expired; yet soon a spacious temple 
rose over and around it on the plan of a colonnade, enclosing 
an oblong square, in the same style as the Mosque at Mecca. 
Beneath a beautiful cupola now repose the bones of the Re- 
former, with his successors or caliphs, Abu Bekr and Omar; 
but their monuments were, in 1803, despoiled of all their 
treasures and precious ornaments by the savage Wachabites. 

Mohammed left only his daughter Fatime, who was married 
to his Vizir Ali, and though he had not expressly declared 
him his successor, yet he appeared the most prominent candi- 
date on account of his affinity to the Prophet. 

The rivals of Ali were the venerable Abu-Bekr, the father 
of Ayesha, Omar and Osman, the two brave generals of the 
chosen bodies of the Moslem cavalry, and the latter moreover 
the secretary and confidant of the Prophet. 

Yet here, as we so often find it in the annals of history, the 
intrigues of a lovely woman decided the succession to the 
command of a mighty empire. 

Ayesha having a deeply-nourished hatred to Ali, and pos- 
sessing a powerful influence among the Faithful, urged the 
suit of her father. Omar himself yielded to the fine old man, 
who had saved the prophet by his devoted bravery, during his 
flight from Mecca; and thus while the disinterested and high- 
minded Ali was piously engaged near the death-bed of his 
father-in-law, Abu-Bekr was proclaimed Caliph or successor of 
the Prophet, and the punishment of death was pronounced 
against whoever should dare to refuse him homage. This 
election of a commander-in-chief of the Moslemin might at the 
first view seem an unimportant event, yet it was a point on 
which depended the whole political and religious history of 
the Saracens in after times. This doubtful and irregular elec- 
tion was the cause of the great Schism, which to this day divides 
the Mohammedan Church into the two parties of Sunnites or 
Orthodox, and Shiites or Heretics, who feel against each other 
at present as profound an odium, as the Catholic and Protest- 
ant parties of the Christian church did some centuries ago. 

And yet it is a most curious fact that the controversy among 
the Mohammedans had not its origin in any dogmatic dispute, 
which from the very beginning was most prudently cut off by 
Abu Bekr’s declaration : 


“That all religious disputes about events and doctrines of the times of ignor- 
ance, the times antecedent to Mohammed, are sinful; and that the Koran itself, 
which he, Abu Bekr, had published from the coffers of revelation, contained 
all that was necessary for the Moslems to know.” 


In the Christian Church, on the contrary, we find imme- 
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diately after its recognition by Constantine I. the Arian 
controversy about the Trinity, then the other controversies 
about the Incarnation and the worship of Mary, the saints 
and their images. The Mohammedans did not go into such 
subtleties. Their dispute takes an entirely political character ; 
all recognize the great fundamental truth, “There is no 
God but God ;” then follows, “and Mohammed is the prophet 
of God,” so far all goes on smoothly, but now come the 
heretics and subjoin to the creed, “and Ali is the Vizir of 
God.” Vizir is vicar or commander. 

This singular addition to the creed, which only refers to the 
succession of the Caliphs and the early conquests of the Arabs, 
has been the cause of the most tremendous sufferings of mankind. 

All the Persians, and the Eastern Arabs on the Euphrates and 
Tigris, adhere to this sect, and refuse to recognize the acts and 
publications of the three first commanders, Abu Bekr, Omar, 
and Osman, and they consider Ali as the only legitimate suc- 
cessor of the Prophet. This too is the cause why the Persians 
to this very day when they are shooting off an arrow, exclaim 
with a curse, ‘ May this arrow transfix the hearts of Omar and 
Osman, and revenge the noble Ali.” 

To us Christians living centuries later, and thousands of 
miles off, it may almost seem incredible that a permanent 
standing schism, so fatal, should have sprung from a mere 
political question, yet it reminds us of the vehement contro- 
versies and feuds in the Christian Church by the contested 
election of popes and patriarchs; and thus human nature shows 
the same passions and perversities every where. 

Abu Bekr immediately proclaimed the sacred war, and the 
desert began to send forth its thousands of fanatical warriors, 
panting for Paradise and its delights. 

When we glance at the general outlines of the world’s his- 
tory, we often get the erroneous impression that the revolutions, 
the throes of mankind by war and desolation follow in a con- 
tinual sweep like the storm-waves of the ocean. Yet, when 
we with more attention penetrate into the depths of Time— 
when we, as it were, transport ourselves back to the century 
we investigate, with the old contemporaneous chronicles in 
our hand, then we find to our astonishment and delight, 
that just as among the physical phenomena, the eruption of 
the voleano or the destroying blast of the hurricane always 
will be followed by a calm—a lull in nature; so likewise the 
nations of the earth enjoy their repose; every period of his- 


tory presents us with some of these remarkable pauses of 


suffering humanity, which often lasted for several more 


generations. 
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At such periods of peace “when land and sea are sleeping 
in bright tranquillity,” busy mankind return again to their 
wonted occupations of agriculture, commerce or study. The 
traces of the bloody battle field may become obliterated in a 
season; the burnt villages are quickly rebuilt, and next year’s 
harvest springs forth more abundantly after the awful relics of 
the struggle have fertilized the soil. 

Such a general calm, after the tremendous exertions of the 
victorious emperor Heraklius against the Persian empire, was 
prevailing throughout the world in the twenty-eighth year of 
‘the seventh century, when Mohammed and his youthful and 
enthusiastic Arabs or Saracens,—that is, the children of the 
Desert—appeared for the first time on the outskirts of the 
civilized world in Palestine. 

The old Emperor Heraklius was still reposing on his laurels 
in Antioch; a total lethargy had taken hold of the Greek 
Nation, while the religious persecutions against the Nestorians, 
the Jacobites, and other sectarians, flashed up more fiercely than 
ever. 

These religious feuds in Syria, and the inveterate hatred of 
the sects, contributed more to the success of the Saracens, than 
their own bravery—because the intolerant excommunications 
of the Patriarch of Constantinople caused thousands and other 
thousands of Oriental Christians to give up the intricate, in- 
explicable doztrines, which they could not understand, and 
joyfully to accept the simple Unitarian creed, “there is no 
God but God.” 

Here lies the great key to solve the enigma: how Syria and 
the East could become Mohammedan in the short space of ten 
years. Mohammed spoke to the heart and to the mind ef the 
Kastern nations. An‘ almost incredible fanaticism at once took 
possession of the hitherto unknown tribes of Arabia, which 
now send forth their armies. 

We need not speak of their brilliant cavalry, but their in- 
fantry too was numerous; it rode on camels during the march, 
and the velocity of such an army no less than their religious 
enthusiasm, opened to them the path to continual victory and 
conquest. 

Damascus, the paradise of the earth, falls. Jerusalem, after 
the greatest exertions and bravest defence of the Patriarch, 
has the same fate; and the old Caliph Omar, on his red camel, 
dressed in a coarse woolen garment, with a bow in his hand, 
enters triumphantly the Holy City, and builds that celebrated 
mosque, on Mount Moriah, on the site of the Old Solomonian 
Temple, which the pilgrim at the present day still admires as 
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one of the noblest and most beautiful specimens of Saracenic 
architecture. 

A glittering army of Arabs and Syrian converts then in- 
undate the valleys of Mount Lebanon, and press forward to 
Antioch. One city falls after another, and the old Emperor, 
sick and despairing, receives the Saracen envoys before his 
golden throne. 


“What sort of Palace has your Caliph?” is the question 
of the Greek. 

“A mud-built hut in Mecca,” is the answer of the Saracen. 

“And who are his courtiers and attendants ?” 

“ Beggars and Bedouins!” 

“And what is his throne?” 

“ Justice and wisdom !” 

“And what is his treasure ?” 

“Trust in God !” 

“And who are his warriors ?” 

“The bravest of the Unitarians!” 

Conceive the astonishment of the bigoted, ceremonious 
Greek! Heraklius immediately gives up all as lost; without 
even an attempt to defend his splendid capital, Antioch, the 
cradle of Christianity, he secretly leaves the city, casts a sor- 
rowful look on its delightful valley, on the snowy peaks of 
Mount-Lebanon, and embarks for Constantinople. 

Such is the fate of Syria; the Arabs, on the wings of vi¢- 
tory, carry their banner and their creed eastward to the Indus, 
and put the fire-worshippers ruthlessly to the sword. 

Yet we shall not follow them; the brilliant volumes of 
Washington Irving give us the most faithful and complete 
information. 

The Moslem father rules in Syria; the son subdues Africa; 
the nephew, the third generation, has already crossed the 
Straits of Gibraltar, occupies Spain, and advances into the 
heart of France, when, at last, on the bloody battle-field of 
Tours, Charles Martel, the Frank hero, with his heavy hammer, 
knocks back the crescent of Mohammed, and saves trembling 
Christendom. 
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Ollendor{f’s German Method. D. AppLeton & Co. 


WE propose to devote a few pages to one of the most import- 
ant chapters of practical education—the study of language; a 
subject which meets us at the school-door, follows us upon our 
travels, and when our own study days are over, forces itself 
once more upon our attention, in the wearied, perplexed and dis- 
contented faces of our children. We do not ask for a royal 
road to this, more than to any other science. But is there no 
way of making the result more effective, even if you cannot 
lighten the toil; or of uniting with the processes such a conscious- 
ness of progress, as to make the toil itself a pleasure? Of the 
new methods which are daily accumulating upon our shelves, 
till they have almost come to form a library by themselves, is 
there not one which really carries out the promise of its title- 
page? After all that has been done to relieve us from gram- 
mar and dictionary, shall we still be condemned to turn the 
same repulsive leaves with weary hand, till the very sight of 
them becomes as nauseous as a cup and spoon to a sick boy ? 
The Chinese philosopher wondered that any body in England 
should be foolish enough to die when there were so many infal- 
lible remedies at hand, for every disease ; would it not seem 
equally wonderful that any body should choose to speak bad 
French, or stumble at a line of Horace, when there are fifty 
infallible methods of learning a language in six months ? 

Or does the difficulty lie in the subject itself? Is there any 
thing in the nature of words, or grammatical laws, to make 
them peculiarly repulsive? Children learn languages, some- 
times three or four together, and turn from one to the other 
with so little effort, that they never seem to be conscious of the 
change. Men whose minds are but little in advance of those 
of children, in philosophical training, learn them too, and often 
can speak a new one fluently, before the trained scholar has 
got half through hisgrammar. Volney, with all his philosophy, 
was more than half provoked to find his servant chattering 
glibly in Arabic, while he could hardly get out a sentence with- 
out breaking down. 

But we shall probably meet the wishes of our readers, and 
accomplish our own purpose better, if we enter a little more 
fully into the examination of some of the principal methods 
which have been applied to the study of language, since the 
general revival of literature. The earliest “infallible” method 
which we remember to have read of, belongs to the age of Francis 
I, and was the invention, we believe, of one of his subjects. 
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Unfortunately, however, we have forgotten his name, and as 
for the system itself, it died long ago. 

At about the same time, or rather a few years later, a real 
scholar had hit upon a method so simple, and withal so na- 
tural, that it seems impossible it should not have got a stronger 
hold upon the schools. And this was old Roger Aschain, who 
loved archery as Izaak Walton loved angling, and taught the 
princess Elizabeth Latin and Greek so well, that, though he had 
left her without leave, she called him back again to direct her 
studies, after she became Queen, Ascham. explained his 
method in a treatise which would deserve to be read for its 
genuine English, if for nothing else. But there is much else: 
the love of learning which marks the true scholar, and the 
sound sense of the practical teacher. We have not got his 
volume by us, or we would give his method in his own words, 
As it is, we must sketch it as well as we can from memory. 

It was very simple, as we have already said; yet there was 
one thing in it which may, perhaps, account in part for its 
never having taken a firm hold in public schools, though, 
under a modified form, it has often been used in private 
instruction. It required a good scholar to apply it; one 
thoroughly master of his subject, and who could go through the 
drudgery of drilling cheerfully. With a teacher who loved 
his duty, Ascham’s method could not fail of leading rapidly to 
a thorough knowledge of language; but it was never meant for 
a lazy man, or a poor scholar. 

First choose your text-book, Cesar or Livy, or whomsoever 
you choose. Ascham gave the preference to Cicero’s Letters, 
a work which, strange to say, is rarely if ever read, either in 
our schools or colleges, though there is no volume in the whole 
range of Latin literature, so rich in idiomatic latinity and in 
every form of eloquence. Then he would read the lesson to 
his scholar, sentence by sentence, translating it for him accurate- 
ly, and giving every word its local meaning. Next he would ex- 
plain the forms and construction, making himself grammar and 
dictionary, till the whole had been gone over so often, and so 
carefully, that every part had become plain. With this start, 
the student went to work by himself, repeating and reviewing, 
till the lesson was learned. Recitation was a verification of 
the lesson, and a thorough drill, imprinting the words more 
deeply in the memory, and giving the teacher an opportunity of 
making sure that his explanations had been perfectly under- 
stood. A few such lessons soon carry you through a Letter, 
which, when it has been learned in this manner, has been 
learned thoroughly. 

Then comes the second, and perhaps the most important part 
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of the method. The Latin has been turned into English in 
such a way as to call the pupil’s attention to the difference be- 
tween the two idioms. He has felt, in passing from those new 
forms to familiar ones, that combinations and constructions, 
which he would have been at a loss to understand in one lan- 
guage, are the appropriate modes of the other. What had till 
now been mere routine, becomes a distinetive characteristic. 
He had always put his words together in a particular order, 
and associated certain ideas with them, because he had been 
taught to do so. But now he sees that what seemed so natural 
to him, was natural from habit, and not from any inherent pro- 
priety. The omission of the nominative pronoun left the 
connection of the verb perfectly clear for the Roman ; and it 
was just as easy for him to wait for the verb itself, till the end 
of the sentence, as it is for us to put it directly after its nomina- 
tive. To the scholar, who has never read a line in a foreign 
language before, it is a new world, full of wonders and strange 
things, that excite his curiosity and fill him with amazement. 
And if the master will but do his duty, he can lay, with these 
first lessons, the foundation of such habits of comparison and 
analysis as shall last through life, and give a directness and 
promptness to every other study, which nothing else can 
ive. 

The Latin then has become English, and told a great many 
new and wonderful things, in the course of its transformation. 
This English the scholar writes out clearly and distinctly, and 
then lays the Latin aside. After a day or two, the first impres- 
sion wears away a little, and the Latin, which has been kept 
out of sight, is not quite so closely associated with the English, 
Then he takes up his translation, and translates it back again 
into the original; a new process of comparison, which takes 
him more directly out of the track in which lis thoughts 
have been accustomed to flow, and compels him to look 
at his English sometimes from a Laiin point of view. Now 
give him the original again, and let him compare his own Latin 
with it, first by himself and then before his master, and let him 
continue this from day to day and week to week, till he can 
turn any page of the epistles into good English, and that good 
English back again into Cicero’s Latin; and will he not bea 
good Latinist? And will he not be a better English scholar 
than he ever was before, writing and speaking it more under- 
standingly, and with more propriety? And will he not feel 
more deeply than ever the importance of following good 
models for his English, as he does for his Latin, and of eschew- 
ing, from the very outset, all those affectations of novelty and 
those foreign infusions which insinuate themselves so easily 
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into the young mind, and destroy the native grace and vigor 
of language, by destroying its nationality ? 

_ Yet Ascham’s method never made its way into the schools, 
or kept its place there even if it did get in. How far it was 
followed in private instruction we have no means of knowing. 
We find traces of it in Milton and other writers of whom we 
shall presently have occasion to speak. But as a system, it 
sleeps, we believe, in that tranquil and dusty slumber to which 
the products of so many weary days, and watchful nights, and 
aching heads, have been inexorably consigned. 

Another method had taken possession of the schools; a 
method singularly favorable to long courses and lazy masters, 
and with some of the worst features of the manual-labor system 
of our own days about it. It had been the gradual consequence 
of the increase in the means of study, the improvement and 
multiplication of grammars and dictionaries, and with such a 
show of reason, was so unreasonable, that it could not fail to 

eet with general acceptance. Once adopted, it would be 
clung to so obstinately that even Arnold shall avow his lean- 
ings towards it in one of its very worst forms, and confess, 
almost in his own despite, that every man is more or less of a 
conservative in his prefession. In this system the grammar is 
the starting-point, to be learnt by rote, page by page, till the 
whole weight of the language is piled up upon the memory, 
which totters along under the burden with as much grieving 
of the spirit, and as many bitter sighs, as poor Christian with 
his bundle of sins on his back. Then comes a pleasant little 
collection of meral sentences, which have the inestimable ad- 
vantage of associating the good sayngs of the wise men with 
recollections of ferulings, horsings, short allowance, and all the 
manifold stimulants of young ambition. Next followed the 
theme-book, to be diligently put into Latin, from variations of 
eases and tenses to the most complex rules of construction. 
A couple of years are now gone. ‘The grammar has been re- 
peated over and over again, and the dictionary has become 
well thumbed and dog-eared. The scholar advances to Cesar, 
or Sallust, and parses, barbarizes, misinterprets him; fills the 
blank leaves with his own name and caricatures of his master, 
scrawls translations on the margin and between the lines, and 
marks it for a white day when he can throw his book into a 
corner, never to be looked at again. And with some modifica- 
tions, this is the system which, in spite of satire, argument, ex- 
perience, and its own manifest absurdity, has held its ground 
unshaken, till within the last thirty years. We are told that 
in Holland, where the sense of danger from inundation is ever 
present to the minds of the inhabitants, a little boy was once 
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found by a traveller, seated by the road-side with his back 
firmly braced against an opening in the dyke, where the water 
was beginning to ooze through. And all along the way-side 
of learning, in times not far remote, you might have seen 
schoolmasters watching, like the Dutch boy, lest the waters 
should break through, and sweep them and their systems off 
together. 

The meeting of extremes was never more perfectly illustrated 
than in the effects of this system. Too much grammar and dic- 
tionary was followed in some places by no grammar at all. Li- 
teral translations were to supply the place of al} this drilling 
upon inflexions and syntax, relieve the student from the manual 
labor of the dictionary, and, transplanting him, by a process as 
pleasing as it was simple, into the midst of this foreign land, 
make him at once as much at his ease there as if he had been 
born in it. This method bears in France the name of Dunar- 
sais and various other eminent men, and is known in England 
by that of Hamilton, though it had been in use long before his 
day. Like the grammar system, it is founded upon truth, with 
a very large infusion of error. The grammar starts with the 
theory of language, interlinear translation with practice; and 
it is needless to say that they ought never to be separated. But 
without entering for the moment into this question, which will 
come up again in another part of our paper, we would say thai 
our objection to the interlinear system as taught by Hamilton, 
is founded upon two points—the false idea which it gives of the 
relative value of the two languages, and its utter insufficiency as 
an intelleetual training. A literal translation and a true trans- 
lation are two very different things. When you have turned 
a Latin sentence into literal English, you have made bad Eng- 
lish, but you have not given a correct idea of the Latin. The 
radical meaning of a word may be very different from its local 
meaning, and it is necessary for the scholar to know both; but 
it is much easier for him, and far more natural, to learn it first 
as it presents itself in a particular passage, and when that has 
become familiar, connect the radical sense with the general 
series of its variations. Now this belongs to a very different 
part of his study, and a part which cannot be pursued profit- 
ably, till the first strangeness of sight and sound has worn off, 
and the general aspect of the language has become familiar. 
The great object of translation, as a part of the study of lan- 
guage, is to show how the forms of one language may be ren- 
dered in another. Sometimes the two idioms approach one 
another so closely, and run on in lines so nearly parallel, that 
you find no difficulty in hitting upon exact equivalents in each. 
Then again the lines diverge; idioms crowd in upon you: 
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peculiar constructions, founded upon some original character- 
istic of government, or manners, or religion, or geographical 
position, puzzle and perplex you; and you must study long, 
and ransack your memory and your dictionary, before you can 
find a corresponding expression; often feeling, after all, that 
there is something more in the original than you can put into 
your translation. But this is the use of translation as a train- 
ing of mind, and a study of your own language. Interlinear 
literal translations neither do it for you, nor fit you to do it for 
yourself. 

There is a form, however, of imterlinear translation which 
rises far above the crude productions of Hamilton. We allude 
to a series for the study of Latin and Greek, published in Lon- 
don, some twenty years since, under the title of ‘“ Method of 
Locke, Milton, &e.” The first volume of the Greek series was 
a portion of the Memorabilia,” with an interlinear translation, 
too exact to be pure English, but free from the unintelligible 
combinations of Hamilton, whose versions always require a 
second translation to tell you the meaning of the first. This 
portion was used as an introduction to sound and pronuncia- 
tion, a kind of connected vocabulary, which served to give the 
beginner a foot-hold in hisnew home. Then followed a portion 
of Anacreon, witha translation in the same style, and with this 
began the study of the grammar, as an exposition of the laws 
of inflexion. A book of Herodotus came next, as an introduc- 
tion to the Ionic dialect, and next the first book of the Iliad, 
with a full grammatical analysis, forming a complete course of 
parsing. Here, then, the study of the grammar came in as an 
essential element of the course. The student was provided 
with helps that spared him the labor and embarrassment of 
hunting out, among the ten or fifteen meanings of the diction- 
ary, the precise one that he wanted, and which, without such 
a help, he had no means of distinguishing; and when he had 
made himself master of a good stock of words, and all the regu- 
lar forms of the language, he was sent to work out the rest for 
himself. 

The chief objection to this course was the want of a good 
introduction to writing, which ought always to go hand in 
hand with translation. Bacon’s saying applies here as well as 
in every other department of scholarship—It is writing that 
makes the exact man. Inno other way do the forms of a lan- 
guage become so familiar to the mind. In no other way do 
you obtain the same imastery over words and constructions, 
And in no other way can you form those habits of critical appre- 
ciation, which enable you to enter fully into the author’s con- 
ception, and feel why he employs one form, or word, or 
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construction, instead of another. Neither do we approve 
entirely of the choice of books. Prose should fill up at least 
the first six months of one’s study of language. It would have 
been much better too, to have stuck to Attic prose, gone 
on with Xenophon, or given a few dialogues from Lucian, 
and acouple of the Olynthiacs. Poetry has a language of its 
own, with words and inflections, and syntactic forms, which 
keep it distinct from prose, and never ought to be confounded 
with it in the mind of the student. It is one of the great me- 
rits of Crosby’s Greek ‘Syntax that almost all the examples 
are drawn from a prose writer, and that writer one of the 
purest and most graceful of all the Attics, Xenophon. 

We have placed this system immediately after Hamilton’s, 
although it bears the name of Milton and Locke, both of whom 
had raised their voices, and in vain, against the snailish pro- 
cess of the schools. In fact, the idea of interlinear transla- 
tions is a very old one. It is applied to the Hebrew in Walton's 
Polyglot, and in an edition of the Pentateuch of still exrlier 
date; and we doubt not that scholars more deeply read than 
ourselves in this department of literary history, would point to 
examples older still. In France it has long been used in a 
great variety of works. “In the Rue des Mathurins St. Jacques, 
at the bottom of a quiet little court-yard, you would find a 
ware-room filled up with them, under the auspices of M. 
Auguste Delalaine. We have seen Homer there, and Demos- 
thenes, and Xenophon, and Sophocles, and Euripides, and all 
the Latins too, reduced to logical construction, and speaking 
execrable French, by way of an introduction to the force and 
beauty of Latin and Greek. There, too, or not far from there, 
we have seen Gessner in two heavy octavos, literalized for Ger- 
man, and Rasselas in simple twelve, and oh quantum mutatus 
ab illo! In most of these translations—we believe Gessner is the 
only exception—the original order of the words is changed to 
that of French construction, and a translation in good French . 
given on the opposite page or at the bottom, in order to make 
the literal one intelligible. The numerous editions which 
they have passed through, prove at least that they have been 
received with no small degree of favor. Their effect upon 
French scholarship is a very different question, which we shall 
not attempt to discuss on the present occasion. 

Another method, which, like Hamilton’s, made much noise 
and soon passed away, was Dufief’s Nature Displayed in her 
Mode of Teaching French, &e., &e. Its chief characteristic was 
the introduction of sets of vocabularies, which were to be learnt 
by heart, as a child learns the words and phrases of his native 
tongue. This task of pure memory was accompanied by oral 
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exercises, followed by grammar; and a thorough knowledge 
of the language in a few months was the promised result of 
the whole. Dufief’s work was laboriously and carefully pre- 
pared ; and the use of phrases as a starting-point, and putting- 
off of translation till late in the course, were stepping-stones to 
Manesca. But he required too much of the memory, imposing 
upon it a burthen which few would willingly bear, none easily. 
A method may be very pleasant for a child, which is invinci- 
bly repulsive for a man; and we can hardly conceive of the 
scholar above fifteen, who would have the patience to go through 
Dufief’s phrases often enough to make them available for the 
pen or the tongue. 

The same objection applies, in part, to the method of Lemare, 
complete and ingenious as it is. Like Dufief’s, this method 
consists of a collection of phrases, but it differs materially from 
Dufief in the character of them. 

Lemare looks upon language as a collection of facts, which 
the student applies to his own purposes by an imitation, which, 
rigorously speaking, resolves itself into a spontaneous and 
often unconscious analysis and synthesis. His method, there- 
fore, consists of a systematic assemblage of these facts, to 
which he gives the name of pre-notional phrases. The practi- 
cal course consists of nearly four thousand quotations from 
classie writers and is divided as follows :* 


{ 70 for the regular declensions. 
| 150 for the regular conjugations. 
175 for the irregular declensions. 
1. Lexicography, 1,200 phrases. 145 for the irregular conjugations. 
360 for the irregular past and present. 
300 for the irregular nominative and 
genitive. 
i Pie 344 principles, numbered from 1 to 344. 
2. Syntax, 2,400 phrases. 2,056 halon under the same numbers. i 


100 for initiatives and finals. 
3. Nomenclature, 250 phrases. 150 for the radicals which have not yet 
been used. 


The theoretical course contains: 


1. Observations on the value of the initiatives and finals. 
2. Alterations of words or etymology. 


* Cours de langue latine ot 4,000 exemples pris dans Salluste, César, Ciceron, 
Virgile, &e., servent a fonder la Lexigraphie, la Syntaxe, I’ Etymologie, et la 
Nomenclature, et a resembler les 2 mille racines /atines et 15 mille dérivés les 
tournures communes, et les datinismes, et forment un recueil gradué complet des 
mots, des phrases, et autres prénotions nécessaires pour traduire sans dictionnaire 
les auteurs latins et pouvoir les imiter dans I’ art d’ écrire et de parler cette 
langue, par P. A. Lemare, &e., &e. Trosiéme edition, &e. Paris, 1819. 1 vol. 
8vo. pp. 548. 
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3. Analytical lexigraphic tables. 


4. Observations on each of the 344 numbers or groups of facts contained in 
the Syntax. 
5. 225 notes for teachers. &e. 


The student begins with the lexigraphie phrases. The first 
chapter gives him* the pronouns, some numerals, genitives 
in dus and vis, and.domus. 


Mei solius solliciti sunt causa. 
Mihi in mentem venit. 

Me duce, carpe viam. 

Me intelligis? Nugas blatis. 
Ego et oleum et operam perdidi, 


The explanation is given in a lateral translation, as exact as 
the difference in the two languages will admit of, and the 
phrases are either learnt by heart, or read over till the student 
can translate them without hesitation. When he has reached 
this point, he will know some five thousand words, each of 
wiih is necessarily associated with some etymological and 
syntatic principle. Syntax comes next, and, last of ali, the 
doctrine of terminations. It is easy to see that a great variety 
of exercises can be connected with each step of the course. A 
child of ten, after studying fifteen days, and learning in that 
time the phrases of the regular declensions and conjugations, 
was asked the meaning of Zerram videmus, and answered 
without hesitation, We see the land. Now he had never seen 
this phrase before; but he had learnt videmus Italiam, and ter- 
ram video, and instinctively referred videmus of the first phrase 
to the terram of the second. In the same manner he gave 
immediately the translation of another phrase, of which he 
had learnt the elements under another form, Rem tenemus 
from rem tenes. He translated, too, into Latin, and with equal 
promptness, You see the land, terram videtis, taking videtis 
from the phrase, videtis quo in loco res hee sit: and various 
other phrases, all of which he formed strictly upon the model 
of those that he had already learnt. Now, nothing is more 
natural than this process of decomposition and composition ; 
and there is no doubt but that Lemare’s method, judiciously 
and rigorously followed out, would give, in a comparatively 
short time, a ready command of the language. And every 
phrase being chosen from a classic, the eye and ear would be 
trained from the very first step to the best models. 

Of the success of this method we are unable to speak with 
certainty. We know of three editions in France, and there 
may have been many more which we have never heard of; 
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for the last that we have seen, bears the date of 1819. It was 
translated into Italian and published at Naples; and this is the 
only direct trace of it that we have ever found out of France, 
though one of its characteristic, or rather its principal feature 
has been reproduced by Jacotot, Manesca, Ollendorff, and 
Arnold. 

Twenty years ago, any school-boy could have told you who 
Jacotot was: but who can expect to be remembered twenty 
years in days like these? If, however, any of our readers 
should ever have been at Pére la Chaise, he may remember a 
quadrangular monument there, with Jacoror in large letters 
on the side; and below, if our memory serves us, a phrase, 
which must have looked very strange to him on a tombstone, 
Apprenez bien une chose et y rapportez tout le reste. But to 
a disciple of Jacotot these words are full of meaning. They 
are the summary of his method, the keystone of the arch on 
which, as he confidently believed, he had built himself a monu- 
ment that would never decay. He was an interesting old 
man—we knew him well—clear-headed, self-willed, with an 
active, fertile mind, and ready wit, the most erratic of logicians; 
an easy writer, but as an expounder of his system, perplexing 
beyond endurance. When we knew him, he was old and in- 
firm. For many years, the muscles of one side of his neck 
had lost their power, and he was obliged to wear a little cap 
with a long string to it, that he held in his hand to keep his 
head from falling over on his shoulder. Once he had been a 

olitician, an active liberal, member of the Assembly of the 
Saaieal Days, and an exile for his opposition to the Bourbons. 
It was during his exile at Louvain that he turned his thoughts 
to instruction, and invented the “ Universal Method,” which 
found, at once, warm partisans and bitter enemies. In 1830, he 
returned to France at the first tidings of the Revolution, and 
with his head full of his method, hastened to the Hotel de Ville, 
where his old colleague, Lafayette, was trying to introduce 
some order into the movements of the insurrection. Jacotot 
sent in his name to the General, who was too busy to think of 
Methods, and could not receive him. After a little while, he 
grew tired of waiting, and sent in another card written, Jacotot 
attend. But the business of the hour was too urgent, and the 
door remained closed. A third card was dispatched, Jacotot 
attend toujours, and unwilling, in his pride of invention, to 
understand that the business of that hour admitted not of delay, 
he withdrew, not a little exasperated at what he considered the 
neglect of his old friend. 

After the establishment of the new monarchy, Jacotot made 
several unsuccessful attempts to bring the subject of his method 
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before the Chambers, and at one time it was followed exclu- 
sively in several flourishing schools. We do not remember 
exactly in what year he died, but believe that it was in 1835. 
He was buried in Pére-la-Chaise, where a monument, as we have 
already said, serves to remind the wanderer of those silent 
streets, that there once was such a man as Jacotot. 

The only part of his method which belongs to our present 
subject, is its application to the study of language, which in 
reality comprehends the whole system: for the processes are 
the same in every branch of study—an epitome well learned, 
and constant comparison. Believing, as we do, that this sys- 
tem contains very important principles, we shall venture to 
repeat an account of it which was given so long ago, that few, 
probably, of our readers have ever seen it. 

The choice of a text-book is the first care of the instructor. 
In the seminaries of France, Fenelon’s Telemachus is univer- 
sally used for the study of native language, and the first book 
of it, for the epitome of foreign languages. But we are not 
restricted to this work; any other well written narrative of 
the same extent would lead to the same results. For my own 
part, I should always give to history the preference over fic-- 
tion; another instructor might choose fiction; yet if we both 
followed with rigid exactitude the principles of the method, 
our scholars would equally reach the same point: the know-- 
ledge of the language. 

Pronunciation is the next object of attention, if we are about 
to engage in the study of a foreign language; reading; if we 
are to take the first steps inourown. But as both these terms 
have practically the same meaning, it being the object of each 
to ascertain the value of certain conventional signs, the same 
course may be pursued in either case. We will consider the 
subject, therefore, with reference to pronunciation, and sup- 
pose the scholar to have before him the first page of the 
French Telemachus. Calypso is the first word that meets his 
eye. This the teacher pronounces slowly and distinctly, and 
requires the scholar to repeat it after him, until he has caught 
the proper sound. The next word is then added, and after 
having pronounced it separately, he unites the two together. 
In this manner the whole of the first sentence is read. As 
soon as by force of repetition he can utter these sounds cor- 
rectly, his attention is fixed upon the syllables which repre- 
sent them. He first decomposes the word into syllables, as 
Ca-lyp-so, and thus learns the value of the letters in their first 
state of composition. He will, at the same time, observe the 
actual value of each single letter. He will perceive that c is 
hard like k, a broad like ah, that the sound of y resembles that 
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of our e, while /, p and s, retain the same power that they have 
in the English alphabet. 

But many of these rules, although of general application, 
are varied by exceptions; and many letters lose their single 
sound in a compound which is altogether different. All these 
variations are carefully noted, and the same observation which 
has formed the rules, will easily collect the exceptions. 

In the second lesson the student is required to read by him- 
self all the words and syllables which he can form by refer- 
ence to those which he has already learned. If his first word 
begin with a, he will easily recall its sound by repeating 
Culypso, sa; if this a be followed by 7, he will not hesitate 
about its sound, when he recollects pouwvait and the other 
words of his first lesson in which it is found. In the same 
manner, he will remark what letters are silent, and the ocea- 
sions in which they are so; the effect and use of accents, and, 
in short, all that relates to the power of letters and the sounds 
of words. 

A certain portion of the work, either the first book or the 
first six books, is now marked out as the epitome. These 
the student learns by heart, not only so as to be able to repeat 
them without hesitation, from beginning to end, but so that 
one part of a sentence may bring the other to mind, and a 
single word call up those with which it is connected. Together 
with the epitome, the student learns the translation of it, and 
repeats it as a part of his daily lesson. If this be interlined 
with the text, he will have no difficulty in assigning to each 
word its appropriate meaning; but if the order of the words 
be neglected, and their sense alone given, his task will be more 
or less difficult according to the genius of the language. He 
therefore must change the manner of translation. In place of 
searching for the meaning of every word, he should first 
translate by sentences. In a short time he will be able to 
point out those sentences of the text and translation, which 
correspond, and to associate the general sense of a paragraph 
with the words which represent it. 

The different parts of a sentence should now be examined, 
and when, by remarking the resemblance in form, by counting 
words, by observing the order of the stops, he has ascertained 
the meaning of the different members of a sentence, he should 
search for the exact sense of each single word. 

The peculiar construction of some languages renders this 
search exceedingly difficult. Words, which, by the arrange- 
ment of our language, are placed together, are, in these, scat- 
tered through the various parts of a sentence, and those words 
placed last, to which our order gives the first place. Tere, 
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therefore, the student will be led, at first, into many mistakes. 
He will mistake the verb for its object, the adjective for its 
noun. Still, however, he cannot remain long in any important 
error. Every new line, each succeeding lesson, will throw 
light upon that which has preceded it. The thread of analogy, 
also, if he hold it fast, will guide him in safety through the 
mazes of this labyrinth. He will often find the same word 
repeated, both in the translation and in the text. Can he, in 
such a case, hesitate about its meaning? The same termina- 
tions will frequently recur, accompanied by a corresponding 
recurrence of some circumstances in the meaning and relation 
of words, which will serve as a clue to their sense. The same 
combinations of letters will sometimes be found in the first or 
middle syllables of words that differ in every other respect. 
If the same ground-work of sense, which has been remarked in 
these words when differently combined, be now found in some 
word of the translation, it will be easy to assign these also to 
their corresponding terms. 

In order to be assured that the scholar has availed himself 
of these means for translation, we should examine him with 
the greatest minuteness. What is the English for Ne pouvait? 
what the French for She often walked alone? which word stands 
for ojten? which for walked? have you met she in more than 
one place? where? Had it then the same meaning which it 
has here ? 

We must make sure, also, that he has not mistaken the 
general sense of the sentence. 

Why could not Calypso be comforted ? 

On account of the departure of Ulysses. 

Why did she walk alone? 

Because she was sad. 

Was the air of her island cold ? 

I do not know. 

Look at your book. 

Oh no! it could not have been cold, for an eternal spring 
reigned there. 

What is a goddess ? 

An immortal being, served by nymphs. 

Why do you say an immortal being? 

The book says—in being immortal. 

Why served by nymphs? 

It is a fact, from the wtf 

The answer to each of these questions is found in the book. 
At first, only such questions should be asked, as have the 
answer in the same paragraph, or at least on the same page. 
But as the scholar gains practice, you may extend your exami- 
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nation to questions, whose answers are scattered throughout 
the whole extent of the epitome. He will then be obliged to 
exert both his memory and his observation in collecting these 
scattered materials, and will learn to refer every detached 
sentence and every single passage to the subject with which it 
is connected. 

But as we are careful not to ask any questions whose 
answers may not be found in the book, so do we rigidly reject 
every answer which is not also there. No matter how limited 
the definition which the student affixes to a separate word, or 
how incomplete the idea which he derives from a full para- 
graph; no matter, even, if he have learned, from other sources, 
a more perfect reply to the question before him; we reject 
every detail which is not drawn from the book, every idea 
which is not the result of his own observation. 

This observation is also made to embrace the forms and 
changes of words. Many words which terminate in ait are 
translated by a verb in the past tense; others, which termi 
nate in ant, are rendered by our participle in ing; while ter- 
minations are found in er, w, oir, and re, which correspond to 
the English infinitive. These become, day by day, more fami- 
liar, and at length fasten upon the mind, so that the form of 
the ending becomes a key to the word. . 

Thus, as the student advances, he finds himself at every step 
upon firmer ground, and sees familiar forms constantly gather- 
ing around him. As he becomes more perfect in his epitome, 
he extends his remarks still further; new forms present them- 
selves to enlarge his classes, and new examples rise to confirm 
his observations. Words are arranged according to the nature 
of their meaning and the form of their terminations, and, with- 
out consulting a grammar, the great features of etymology are 
distinctly drawn. 

The study of grammar may now be entered upon with ad- 
vantage; for the student’s own observations have prepared his 
mind to understand and appreciate it. Hence it becomes a 
comparison of remarks, in lieu of a barren, because uncon- 
nected, study of forms. Let us apply it, by verifying some of 
the observations on nouns in Latin grammar, by Nepos’ Life 
of Miltiades. 

“Nouns,” says the grammar, “are names of any person, 
place, or thing.” 

Miltiades, Cimonis, are names of persons ; Lemnum, Delphos, 
are names of places ; societatem, classe, are names of things. 

“Substantives are of two kinds, common and proper,” &c. 
Classe is used in several places, in the first section, where Mil- 
tiades is represented as starting for the Chersonesus; in the 
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fourth, where the generals of Darius approach Eubcea. This 
word, therefore, is common to the Greek and Persian fleets. 
But Darius and Jstro are applied, the one to a particular per- 
son, the other to a ove: object ; they correspond, there- 
fore, to the description of proper nouns. 

In this manner we compare every principle and division 
of the grammar. The student first reads a description in the 
grammar, and then searches in his epitome for the examples 
by which it is justified. Or this order may be reversed, 
and he may be required to compose a grammar for himself, 
before he is allowed to consult any work upon the principles 
of the language. But in either case, the study of the grammar 
should be continued until every principle, and all its details, 
are indelibly impressed upon the mind. 

Let it not be said, therefore, that we reject grammar, and 
suppose that a practical knowledge of the language is suffi- 
cient to form the accomplished scholar. No one, on the con- 
trary, can estimate more justly than the scholars of Jacotot, 
the labors of those men who have devoted their days to the 
intricate and laborious investigation of the forms and principles 
of language. 

Yet we do not wish simply to impress upon the minds of 
our scholars the rules which others em formed, but to give 
them a spirit and a habit of study, by which they may draw 
from the work of any classic writer the forms and principles 
of the language which he has employed. 

You can readily conceive, that the student who has gone 
through these exercises, will be perfectly familiar with his 
epitome; that he will not only understand the words of it, in 
the situation and form in which he has met them, but will be 
able to vary that form at pleasure, and recognize them, wher- 
ever they occur, in his subsequent reading. He will thus be 
for the exercise of narration. 

ere, the instructor marks out a chapter or page, adapting 
the lesson to the readiness and sseaiheoill of the scholar. This 
must first be translated in the manner which has already been 
described, and read over two or three times with the greatest 
attention. The scholar must then narrate all that he has re- 
tained of it—words, phrases, broken or entire—exactly in the 
order in which his memory calls them up. At first this nar- 
ration will be very imperfect. The new words are difficult ; 
the old, not yet sufficiently familiar; but above all, the me- 
mory not trained to that prompt exercise of its power, which 
arranges the drapery of our thoughts as rapidly as they arise 
in the mind. We have heard narrations, in which the only ten 
words that the scholar could utter, were so mutilated, that we 
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could scareely understand them, with the book open before 
us. But we must bear with all this; too much rigor in the 
beginning of a study depresses the scholar, by filling his first 
view with nothing but the difficulties of his undertaking. 
Let him blunder boldly on, at first; praise him, even for doing 
badly, when you are convinced that he has tried, but could 
not do better; but, at the same time, observe carefully the 
growth of his confidence, and as you see this increase, call 
down his attention to the correctness of his exercises. This 
is the course which we pursue in our own studies. We never 
obtain a full view of a subject, until we are far advanced in 
the investigation of it; the more difficult points, the remoter 
prine iples, the more delicate details, rise, one by one, to view 
at each progressive step, and it is only when we have gone too 
far to think of receding, that the science spreads out its whole 
extent before us. 

The same course should be followed in the first narrations ; 
aud, however imperfect, they should be received with approba- 
tion. The scholar will soon find that frequent exercise in- 
sures facility; the words of the epitome will come in to aid 
his memory, when those of the author are forgotten; he will 
borrow some from the portions of the work which he has 
already narrated; and his observations upof etymology will 
enable him to give variety to his sentences, by varying the 
order and the form of the whole. He should now, therefore, 
be called on, from time to time, to justify the words that he 
uses, and his manner of using them, and you may require, with 
each new exercise, a more connected order of facts, a better 
selection of words, a fuller and more perfect narration. 

A few weeks devoted to this exercise will, in connection 
with the epitome, enrich our student with a large stock of 
words, and forms, and phrases. He should continue his nar- 
ration, but the exercise of imitation should now be connected 
with it. 

Whatever be the nature of the text-book, it will be found 
to contain many facts that will bear the same style of descrip- 
tion. The minds of Calypso and of Philoctetes are agitated 
by the same passion but it has in each proceeded from a dif- 
ferent source. Calypso grieves at her desertion by Ulysses, 
and Philoctetes, at- having violated the faith which he owed 
to his friend. 

By studying these two passages with attention, the student 
will perceive that he can apply to either the language of the 
other. 

Calypso could not be comforted for the departure of Ulysses. 

Philoctetes could not be comforted for having revealed the 
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secret of the death of Alcides, which he had sworn never to 
disclose. 

In her grief, she was rendered still more unhappy, by being 
immortal. 

In his grief, his misfortunes were rendered more severe by 
the recollection of his perjury, than by the inhuman desertion 
of the Greeks, the treachery of Ulysses, and the agony of his 
wound, 

Thus the exercise of imitation consists in applying to dif- 
ferent facts the same style of development, or description. 
In the course of this application, the order of the words is 
often changed, and new phrases are gathered from other parts 
of the work, to complete the eer of the idea. It is, in 
short, a second part of narration, the object of which is, (as in 
the first,) to enable the student to use this collection of words 
with ease and propriety. But while, in the hurry of narration, 
he often uses an improper word, when the proper word is at 
hand, or mistakes the changes of termination, when he knows 
how to make it rightly; he can, in preparing his imitation, 
consider more attentively the order and choice of his words, 
and form himself to habits of correctness in the employment 
of them, 

From his epitome, the scholar has gathered a stock of words 
and forms; by the exercise of narration, he has enlarged this 
stock, and’ accustomed himself. to employ it with facility ; 
imitation has added correctness to this facility of expression ; 
and from composition he is to learn how these words, in which 
he has till now sought out the ideas of others, may be made 
the representatives of his own. 

In the second book of Telemachus we find the description 
of a combat between 'Telemachus and a lion, that sprang sud- 
denly upon the flock which he was tending. 

The scholar reads this description with the closest atten 
tion. He weighs every line, searches out the sense of every 
sentence. What quality do you find portrayed in that de- 
scription ? 

Courage. 

What then is a courageous man? 

‘The courageous man is always prepared for combat, even 
when unsupported by arms. He knows how to avail himself 
of the most trifling advantages; the aspect of danger excites 
instead of alarming him, and his valor gains strength as perils 
thicken around him. 

Why do you say that the courageous man is always pre- 
pare “1 for combat ? 

‘Telemachus was in no apprehension of danger when the lion 
sprang upon his flock, yet he did not hesitate to attack him, 
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Why do you say, without arms ? 
He had nothing in hand but his crook. 

What do you mean by the most trifling advantages? 

He closed with the lion, because he perceived that his coat 
of mail would protect him from the lion’s claws. 

Such was the earliest effort of one of our scholars. We have 
chosen it rather than a finished composition, because it is the 
first result of attention. 

But it is very common to hear the scholar pretend that he 
can see in the passages assigned to him nothing more than the 
simple fact. This is the excuse of laziness, and no regard should 
be paid to it. This same boy will speak eloquently, if you but 
excite his attention. Ball, wrestling, every favorite game and 
exercise, will call forth the most pertinent observations. Lead 
him to examine his subject with the same spirit. He may, per- 
haps, see but little at first; but our first object is to arouse his at- 
tention, and convince him that there is something there which 
the observing mind cannot fail to discover. Draw from him, 
therefore, one thought, and you make the sequel sure. Each 
succeeding effort will add strength to his powers of perception ; 
constant exercise will make attentive observation a pleasure; 
and the more closely he examines, the more will he find to 
remark on every subject. We require in this, also, a rigid 
justification of seen and of language. Every thought must be 
traced back to some fact in the subject. Every expression 
must be grounded upon corresponding usage in the text. 

But although correctness of thought and language are the 
first points to which we direct our efforts, yet even while endea- 
voring after these, ideas of beauty and harmony will sponta- 
neously mingle with our exertions. If the text-book be 
properly chosen, it will furnish many examples that can direct 
this march, and constant practice in composition will soon form 
the ear to harmonious arrangement, and give the judgment 
that distinguishes the varying shades of language. 

We are far from offering these ideas as new: this is the style 
of writing which all have admired in our great classics. It 
was thus that they studied their subjects, and formed their lan- 
guage. They have, it is true, chosen different fields for the 
exercise of their observation. Some have generalized the im- 


portant events of history, while others have confined their 
attention to the acts of individuals, and to the humble walks 
of private life; but each has been praised for his profoundness 
of thought and keenness of perception, according as he has 
brought his glass close to the object of his study. 

All are familiar with the nature of synonyms. They fol- 
low next, in the usual order of our exercises, and receive a 
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large share of our attention. But as we pursue, in composing 
these, the same course that we have described in speaking of 
general composition, we shall not take up the time of our 
readers by a misplaced repetition. 

The fast exercise of which we shall speak at large, is one which 
the practice of all writers approves, but which we believe has sel- 
dom (if ever) been made the subject of special study. We call 
it translation. It resembles imitation in one respect, but dif- 
fers from the exercise to which we have given that name by 
being confined to the reflections and developments rather than 
the language of the original passage. 

We select a portion of the work which contains an exact 
description of some event, or a full development of some idea. 
The subject of composition is then chosen, and, in treating it, 
we follow closely the order of the model. We will give an 
example of this exercise, and the justification of it, as it was 
prepared and justified by one of Jacotot’s own scholars. It 
describes the sorrows of the ambitious man, translated from the 
sorrows of Calypso. 

“The ambitious man cannot be comforted for the loss of his 
titles and dignities. Overwhelmed by grief, his life becomes 
insupportable. He is abandoned by the flatterers, who had 
once surrounded, but now fly from him. He turns within his 
own heart, but can find no consolation there. It is a frightful 
void, which he knows not how to fill. The favors that he once 
enjoyed, the projects that he had conceived, look now like a 
mocking dream. He is assailed on every side by bitter recol- 
lections, and his thoughts at each moment turn back to the 
object of his sorrow and despair.” 

Where have you seen the expression, ‘Cannot be com- 
forted” ? 

In the first paragraph of the first book: ‘Calypso could not 
be comforted.’ 

Is the sentiment the same? 

Certainly, for it was sorrow on both sides. 

And this expression—“ Life becomes insupportable ?” 

In the first book, Telemachus, upon being condemned to sla- 
very by Acestes, cries out—“ Take away the life which I can 
no longer support.” 

It does not seem to me that the circumstances correspond ? 

Yes; Telemachus is thinking of the sorrows of a condition 
which is worse than death. 

These examinations should be made in the language which 
the pupil is studying, and, even when the instructor does not 
wish to speak the language, the pupil should always use it in 
his replies. 
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During the whole course of the exercises which I have 
described, we persevere in a constant and exact repetition of 
all that has been learned. As the student passes to the second 
lesson of his epitone, he unites with it a repetition of the first. 
No sooner has he completed one narration of his text-book, 
than he passes toa second; this, also, only prepares the way for 
another; nor is he permitted to lay the volume aside, until 
every word and phrase has become as familiar as the colloquial 
expressions of his native tongue. When he ean select from 
this mass the words which are best adapted to represent his own 
thoughts, and they rise to his lips, or flow from his pen, as 
swiftly as the connecting idea flashes across his mind; when he 
feels the full, distinct sense of each word, and every varying 
shade that distinguishes it is associated with each, then may he 
safely lay his book aside, and seek, in other sources, and in a 
wider field, to extend and to perfect his knowledge of the lan- 
guage. But until then, he has not, in our sense of the word, 
learned his text-book, and without this knowledge, any other 
exercise would be a vain and fatal waste of time. 

We insist, also, upon a constant reference of all that is 
learned to the epitome. “Omnes artes, que ad humanitatem 
pertinent, habent quoddam commune vinculum ; et, quasi cogna- 
tione quaddm inter se continentur.” This common chain unites 
also the separate parts of each science, and gives to them the 
same harmonious connection which it carries throughout the 
whole range of science. It is the object of reference to gather 
up its uniting links, and to trace the union of all its parts, as 
we advance toward a knowledge of the whole. And it is by 
thus observing the connection between that which we are 
learning and that which we already know, that we hope to 
form the spirit of analogy, which can advance from principles 
that are familiar to those which the eye of discovery has not 
yet reached. 

We refer, therefore, as fast as we learn it, one part of our 
epitome to the other. In narration, we continue this reference; 
and every passage that will bear it, is referred to the epitome. 
By this, also, we seek to explain each difficult passage, and 
whenever we meet a new form, we seek to impress it upon our 
minds by comparing it with those which we have already 
learned. How often do we find passages in every study, of 
which scarcely any efforts can make us masters! These either 
depend upon some subsequent idea, which is essential to their 
clearness, or have connection with some preceding principle, 
which holds the clue to their meaning. No sooner do you 
perceive this reference, than light flashes in upon them. How 
clear and simple do they then seem; how do we wonder that 
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we could not comprehend them before; and, as we catch the 
chain of their reasoning, or the force of each delicate or nervous 
expression, how strange does it appear that it has ever wearied 
us by its sameness, or perplexed by its obscurity ! 

We have spoken of the student as being required to translate 
his book, to trace analogies, or compose upon given subjects; 
but we have not yet pointed out any manner of correcting these 
. exercises, beyond a rigid justification by means of the text- 
book. We in fact permit no other. Every acquisition is the 
student’s own. It is the eye of the artist himself that must 
fix the proportions of his piece, and the author’s own taste 
must direct the choice of his words and the arrangement of 
his ideas. Now, it is upon the habitual exercise of our facul- 
ties, that we depend for their prompt and regular action; nor 
does any one expect to use them successfully who has not cul- 
tivated them with care. We hold, therefore, that the student 
ought always to commence by this cultivation, and endeavor 
to form, from the beginning, those habits, on which he must 
ultimately rely. Our studeats, accordingly, receive no other 
explanations or corrections than those which may be drawn 
from repetition and reference. Nor has an experience of 
twelve years discovered a single principle which the student 
could not explain, by tracing out its relations, and weighing 
the facts which attend its development. 

From Jacotot we pass to Manesca,* in speaking of whom it 
may be well to remind our readers that he was a native of 
San Domingo, who came to New York in 1792, and devoted 
himself through the remainder of a long life to teaching his 
native language. lis method was the gradual solution of a 
problem—* the discovery of an artificial system which should 
imitate, as nearly as possible, nature’s mode of imparting lan- 
guage to children; a system through which every distinct 
term should be separately and carefully introduced, and imme- 
diately and incessantly combined and practiced upon with the 
terms already known.”+ Twenty years of practical teaching 
gave him the solution of his problem; and the result was the 
method which was long known among us, through the copy- 
books of his scholars, as the oral system of Manesca. One of 
those scholars, Mr. Brisbane, carried his copy-book with him 
to Paris, and, in order to follow in German, the system which 
he had found so satisfactory for French, requested his teacher, 


* Vide Introductory Address, p. xiv. 

+ Vide An Oral System of Teaching Living Languages, Ilustrated by a Prace- 
tieal Course of Lessons in the French, through the medium of the English. 
By Jean Manesea. Sixth Edition, Revised. New York: Roe Lockwood 
& Son. 1845. 
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a German by the name of Ollendorff, to adapt it for him to the 
German. eon after, Ollendorff began to teach exclusively 
by the new method, and soon, too, to claim it as hisown. In 
1829, he had already given it a wide circulation, though it was 
not till six years later that he began to print it; the first edi- 
tion appearing in numbers, and making its way slowly through 
the press between 1835 and 1837. The first edition of Ma- 
nesca appeared as a whole in 1835. 

There are few instances, we believe, in the history of 
methods, of so barefaced an appropriation of the labors of 
another. Till 1827, Ollendorff had been teaching Meidinger’s 
Grammar. He meets with a pupil of Manesca, who gives him 
the manuscript of Manesca’s lessons, to adapt them to the Ger- 
man. Ina few months, he comes out with a Method, which, in 
every essential principle is the same as Manesca’s, and claims 
it as the pov | growth of his own modifications of Meidinger. 
Upon being asked whether he has ever heard of Manesca’s 
system, he acknowledges that he has; but asserts that it is a 
rude, undigested thing, very different from his. And, to crown 
all, he prints his book without ever alluding to the existence 
of the manuscript lessons. Now, as it is well known to hun- 
dreds of Manesca’s pupils that he had been teaching by his 
method long before 1828; as it is well known that Ollendorff, 
up to that time, had been teaching by the old system of gram- 
mar and dictionary ; as it is proved by the testimony of Mr. 
Brisbane, that a manuscript of the oral system was put into 
Ollendorff’s hands during the winter of that year, and the 
lessons adapted to German for Mr. Brisbane’s instruction ; can 
there be any doubt that Ollendorff took the method which bears 
his name, directly from Manesca ? 

But, while we would emphatically deny Ollendorff’s claim 
as on inventor, we do not hesitate to say that we believe him 
to have been eminently successful in the application of his 
stolen idea. His German method, the only one which he 
wrote himself, is simple, lucid, and complete; and with the 
admirable grammatical outlines which have been added to it 
by the American editor, furnishes a satisfactory guide to the 
most difficult of modern languages. 

The theory of this method reposes upon two very simple 
principles—so simple, indeed, that one cannot help wondering 
they were not discovered long ago. The first is, that every 
word and every rule be introduced as it is called for, and ap- 
plied as soon as it is introduced. 

The second, that every question contains its own answer. 
Thus, the first lesson contains the masculine and neuter forms 
of the definite article, the first and second persons singular of 
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the possessive pronoun, a short list of masculine and neuter 
nouns, and two persons of the present-indicative of the verb 
to have, with their respective personal nominatives. These 
—and in this we are reminded of the prenotional phrases of 
Lemare—are combined into model sentences, which the student 
imitates in a series of appropriate exercises. 

He comes, therefore, to his second lesson with a small stock 
of words, which he can modify by means of the article and the 
possessive pronoun and case, in a direct question and answer. 
And he has used them so often, both orally and with his pen, 
that when, in his new lesson, he finds a list of adjectives, and 
models for applying them, he feels as if a positive want had 
been supplied, and sets himself at once to combine them into 
sentences. ‘The second lesson becomes in this way a review, or 
rather an enlargement of the first, and naturally opens the way 
to the third. 

Thus far every object has been called by name, and the 
question and answer confined to a simple interrogation and 
affirmation. The constant repetition of the same word begins 
to tire the ear, and you naturally wish to give a little variet 
to your questions and answers; to say you have not, as well 
as you have. The negative and 7 drop so naturally into your 
sentence, that you can use them with perfect ease the moment 
you have heard them pronounced; and the three lessons form 
a connected whole, which the mind receives and retains with- 
out any irksome effort of memory. 

Now, as every language consists of a limited number of 
words and phrases, subject to definite laws, it is easy to see 
how that part of it which is required for the intercourse of 
society may be gradually developed within a given compass, 
in strict conformity with Manesca’s principle. Words are 
given and immediately formed into sentences; every sentence 
illustrates a principle ; every question suggests the form of its 
answer; and a volume that can be mastered in six months 
may contain enough of a language to enable a resolute scholar 
to express himself correctly and fluently upon every common 
topic. 

But there is a part, also, of every language, which lies 
beyond the reach of grammars and methods. When you have 
learnt all that your text-book can teach you, you must carry 
out the study for yourself. You must read and write, form 
your ear to the structure of sentences, and learn to feel the 
force of a well-chosen word; and this can only be done by 
constant exercise and extensive comparison. If, therefore, we 
were asked to point out the best way of learning a language, 
German, for instance, we would say : 
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Take Ollendorff’s method, and study it thoroughly, with or 
without a master. Learn the first lesson, and write the exer- 
cises. When you come to the recitation of the second lesson, 
review the first by translating the exercises orally. Let every 
tenth or eleventh lesson be a review of the whole, and go 
through the volume twice in this way, reviewing daily, 
writing and translating vivd voce. When you have reached 
the seventy-eighth lesson, take up Oehlenschiliiger’s German 
Reader. Learn the vocabulary of the first lesson, and then 
translate it; and in your next exercise from Ollendorff, intro- 
duce as many words and phrases from your Reader as you 
can. By the time you have finished your second course in 
Ollendorff, you will be through your Reader, and will have a 
stock of words and phrases, and a facility in combining them 
according to the principles of the language, that will make you 
perfectly at home in German society. 

And now, if you wish to go further, and make yourself a 
thorough German scholar, take Becker’s Grammar, or even 
Grimm’s, which, by this time, you will easily read in the ori- 
ginal. Take, too, a volume of prose, something of Goethe or 
Schiller, and study it according to Ascham’s method of double 
translation ; putting your German into English one day, and 
your English back again, the next, intoGerman. Take also 
a volume of history or tales, any well-written narrative, and 
use it as a text-book for narrations, like those we have de- 
scribed in speaking of Jacotot’s Method. Connect with this 
a careful study of three or four of the best poems, and a 
dozen comedies; and twelve months will give you a right 
to call yourself a German scholar. 

And if this can be done with the German, why not with the 
Latin and Greek, or any other language? But we are overstep- 
ping the limits which we had set to our paper, and must reserve 
to another occasion two points, which formed an important 
part of our original plan: the examination of some of the 
text-books in common use in our colleges and schools, and 
the discussion of the importance of the study of language as an 
intellectual training. 
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The Blouse in both Hemispheres, 


THE BLOUSE IN BOTH HEMISPHERES, 
As represented by Rousseau and FRANKLIN. 


Ir has been well said that faith ascends from the people to 
the throne, whilst manners descend from the throne to the 
people. The reason of this is quite as obvious as the fact, 
since fuith takes root in the heart of the many, whilst manners 
are the growth of the leisure and refinement of the few. The 
strong convictions of the people tend constantly to force their 
way upwards into the places of power, and to catch the polite 
air of courtly circles, whilst these circles are ever ready to 
smile upon the rugged faith of the farm and the workshop, and 
win it to their own aims by social fascinations. Christianity 
itself illustrates the principle. It was heard gladly by the 
people, and was persecuted by the rulers. In time, the gospel 
so won upon the common heart of the nations as to force the 
rulers to seek the countenance of its power, when slow to feel 
the authority of its truth. Rome took her religion from the 
fishermen of Galilee, and gave it the manners and customs of 
herown courts. Few sticklers for the antiquity of the Romish 
ritual are ready, we think, to claim for the tiara, the pallium, 
and the dalmatica, the same origin as for the gospel itself. 
Modern religious movements illustrate the same principle; and 
Luther, Wesley, George Fox, and the whole host of reformers, 
have given their own faith, in time, to leaders of public opinion, 
who in turn have held that faith under forms and manners 
that would have been quite novel to its originators, 

Something of the same fortune has attached to political and 
social revolutionists. Cromwell has in the end triumphed, 
and the main principles of his political creed are now seated 
upon the British throne, sanctioned by the very pomp and 
circumstance which he so fearfully rebuked. It would be a 
curious study to trace out the influence even of those radicals 
who have most violently offended the opinion of their own age, 
and see how carefully humanity winnows the wheat from the 
chaff, never allowing the bundles of tares to be burned without 
gathering some good seed into the garner. The eighteenth 
century was eminently the revolutionary age; yet now that the 
panic is over, we see that every one of its great convulsions 
has left some blessing in its track, and that divine Providence 
has overruled for good the career even of its destructive 
morals. Voltaire surely applied some wholesome caustic to 
the proud-flesh of the Romish hierarchy, and the bayonets of 
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Napoleon cleared away some rubbish that had long afflicted the 
public health. 

It has long seemed to us true that we are too apt, in our 
estimate of literature, to overlook the influence of those men 
who are in position nearest the multitude, and who, alike in 
their strength and in their weakness, express the thought and 
temper most likely to rise into ascendency. The man who 
could shape the creed of the farm, in an agricultural age, must 
in time rule the world; and in a mechanical age, like our own, 
scarcely less power belongs to him who can lead the opinion of 
the workshop, and the millions who are there in training. If 
we were asked what men had been eminently the oracles of 
the workshop in our own age, we should name, most readily, 
two as different in temperament and principle as in clime and 
blood, yet both ruling names in the schools of democracy that 
divide the world. They were born within six years of each 
other, and were both apprenticed to mechanics. Although 
runaways from the workshop, they never ceased to feel ten- 
derly for the burdens of the laborer; and their pen, in the day 
of its most brilliant honor, aever seemed to forget the handi- 
craft to which its guiding fingers were first turned. We find 
one of them in the printer’s boy, who decamped from Boston 
in 1723 to Philadelphia, and there astonished the natives by 
the odd sight of a stout lad of seventeen years, with a roll of 
bread under each arm, greedily devouring a third. For the 
compeer of Franklin—for the man as prominent in shaping 
French democracy as Franklin was in shaping American re- 
publicanism, we must look to a different quarter. 

Turn to Geneva, Switzerland, a city little in extent, but great 
in name and power. Its influence upon modern opinions and 
affairs has seldom been appreciated, and its bearing upon the 
future has been quite as little recognized. To say nothing of 
other agencies, it has given the world the two chief revolution- 
ary writers of modern times: the theologian who made the 
Protestant Reformation a fixed fact, by giving point and system 
to the movement started by Luther’s more heroic blood but 
less acute pen; and the philosophical theorist who carried out 
the protest against the Pope into a protest against all rulers, 
whether civil or spiritual, and identified himself with democracy 
in its furthest extreme. Two centuries intervened between them 
—centuries whose eventful history was intimately connected 
with these men, showing the force of the dogmas of the one, 
and gathering influences to shape the mind of the other. 

In the midst of civil and religious disorders, consequent upon 
the transfer of the government of Geneva from a Romish 
bishop and Italian duke to a republican council and Protestant 
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church, in the month of August, 1536, we are told by a graphic 
historian, “that a carriage of slender pretensions drew up be- 
fore a tavern in the city, and from it was seen to alight a young 
man of about twenty-seven years of age, simply clad, with pale 
countenance, beard cut @ la Frangois premier, and with an eye 
black and brilliant.” This was John Calvin, the lawyer and 
theologian, then an exile from France for his opinions, on his 
way to Basle foran undisturbed asylum, and intending to stop in 
Geneva buta single night. But he is seen by one of the 
of the reform-party there, and cannot be allowed to go away. 
Against his will, he remains. Wittenberg now yields pre- 
cedence to Geneva, for Calvin begins his career as the uncom- 
promising antagonist of Rome and the leader of the Protestant 
Reformation. Protesting against pope and bishop, he virtually 
protested against the crown, for his essential doctrine claimed 
equal prerogative for all the elect of Heaven. Calvin, more 
than any other man, is to be identified with all subsequent 
revolutionary movements that have taken place on strictly 
religious grounds. He is the father of Puritanism, in its 
theological and political character. Without him, or some 
man of like power and zeal in his position, Cromwell and the 
English Commonwealth, New-England under the Pilgrims, 
would not have been. In giving Calvin a home, Geneva made 
herself mother of nations. 

Pass on nearly two centuries from the entrance of this exile 
from France into Geneva, and see how strangely Geneva paid 
back the debt to France, by giving her a more daring revolu- 
tionist than she had sent. It is the year 1728, on Sunday. 
The citizens have been to church, as usual, listening to doe- 
trines, essentially like Calvin’s, from the very pulpit in which 
that stern reformer had so often stood. After service, it was 
common for young people, especially those not of the straitest 
sect, to ramble in the neighboring fields. An engraver’s ap- 
prentice, a youth of sixteen, with a couple of companions, at 
this time joined the ramblers, and sauntered forth upon a long 
walk. The apprentice had been already twice saalden for not 
returning in season, and was determined not now to meet the 
severity threatened in case of a third offence. Accordingly, he 
hurried back to the city, quite in season, as he thought, before 
the closing of the gates. He was half an hour too late, and 
before he could reach the walls the evening bell had rung, the 
gates were shut, and the draw-bridges raised. ‘The poor fellow 
threw himself upon the ground in despair, whilst his merrier 
comrades laughed at the mishap as a capital joke, and thought 
simply of finding their way home in the morning. But he was 
resolved not to return, The world was all before him, and he 
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would push forth to seek his fortune, upon its untried waters. 
Years afterwards, indeed, he was to see Geneva again, but in 
quite a different guise. When he returned to his native city, 
the ’prentice boy had won to himself a reputation throughout 
Europe; for, who, then was ignorant of Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
the most eloquent of French writers, and the most daring of 
radicals? We propose to speak of him now as the oracle 
of the new democracy, the apostle of the new crusade that 
has already so revolutionized Europe, and whose characteristic 
symbol is not the red cross, but the red bonnet, that still flames 
before the vision of many an enthusiast, in both hemispheres. 
A brief parallel between his influence and that of his great 
American contemporary, will suffice to show how that red 
bonnet differs from our liberty-cap. 

When young Rousseau left his native city, there was very 
little either in his education or character to give promise of his 
future fame. The son of a watchmaker in moderate circum- 
stances, without his father’s guidance after his seventh year, he 
enjoyed few opportunities of instruction, and after being a short 
time with a notary, at the early age of twelve he entered upon 
his apprenticeship with the engraver. Yet his education Krad 
been going on all the while, although we have no account of his 
having any regular discipline, except for two years at a board- 
ing-school near Geneva. At six years, he revelled in romances, 
and at eight delighted in the eloquence of Bossuet and the 
patriotism of Plutarch, deriving perhaps from the former some- 
thing of his own rhetorical fire, and from the latter something 
of his impassioned independence. He was no stranger to 
religious influence; for how could a nature so sensitive as his 
be untouched by the piety of his gootl mother, the devout 
daughter of a Calvinist minister? Apprenticed to a business 
utterly odious to his taste, he sought some solace in the trashy 
contents of a circulating library, and when the poor resource 
was exhausted, he betook himself to dreaming in his own 
right, and filled his leisure hours with all manner of fancies. 
But, whatever he may have been to himself, he was to others 
nothing but an ordinary ‘prentice boy. 

He is sixteen now at the time at which we have chosen to 
look so upon him. The gates are shut against him, and 
whither shall he turn? After wandering a few days in the 
neighborhood of Geneva, he faced towards Savoy, and at a 
village six miles distant, inquiring the priest’s name, he finds 
it a familiar one in history, and ventures upon a call. The 

ood man received him very kindly, wins his regard, and has 
opes of his conversion. Bearing a letter of introduction to a 
wealthy lady of Annecy, Sardinia, a recent convert to Roman- 
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ism, Madame de Warens, young Rousseau was sent by her to 
Turin, to a Romish seminary for converted heretics. He 
seems to have tried hard to be a Roman Catholic; and matters 
were in train for publicly celebrating his conversion; but at his 
final examination, one hasty, honest answer spoiled all. When 
asked if his mother was in hell for her heresy, he refused to 
assent, and forthwith he was turned out of doors for his ob- 
duracy, with few francs in his pockets and fewer benedictions 
in his ears, 

At eighteen years, we find him again at Annecy with his 
patroness, where, for about a year, he | yng his studies, part 
of the time in her house, and part of the time at a seminary 
where he was advised to prepare himself for the ministry. 
Here, however, his sensibilities got the better of his under- 
standing, and music had far more of his thought than theology. 
For the next ten years he remained principally in that neigh- 
borhood, making excursions as occasion offered and the mood 
prompted, to Switzerland and France. If we regard his early 
experience at Geneva as the first stage in his preparation, we 
must look upon his life in Sardinia, extending mainly from 
his sixteenth to his twenty-ninth year, as the second stage. 
The culture began in Presbyterian Geneva, was strangely cor- 
tinued in Catholic Italy, and still more strangely in France, 
then heaving with agitations portentous of the great revolution. 

With his stay in Paris, the last stage of his preparation 
began. He had been sent there, indeed, in his twentieth year, 
but he returned to Sardinia in high dudgeon, indignant at the 
injustice which enabled some to wallow in gold, denied others 
the simplest comforts of life, and compelled the peasant to hide 
his loaf from sight, to keep it from the tax-gatherer’s clutches. 
It was nine years afterwards, in 1741, that he went to Paris 
to live. It would have required keener foresight than pos- 
sessed by any of the new prophets who had been venting their 
inspiration about the tomb of the famous Abbé of Paris, to 
foretell that the singular character now on his way to the me- 
tropolis—this plebeian Genevan, who had been in turn notary’s 
clerk, engraver’s apprentice, lacquey, valet, theological student, 
interpreter to a Greek priest, secretary to an ambassador, 
schoolmaster, music-teacher, and now the setter-forth of a new 
system of musical notation, was to win a name second in power 
to none in the French Pantheon; nay, was to eclipse the reign- 
ing idol, Voltaire himself. With a versatility of talent that we 
Yankees ought pretty well to understand—from the frequent 
specimens among us of men who boast of being up to every 
thing, from teaching school to inventing a cooking-stove—our 
hero had as yet given no proof of genius; for the fugitive 
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pieces from his pen had attracted little notice, and were not 
thought much of even when his brilliant works made his 
admirers sharp-sighted towards traits of genius in his earlier 
compositions. He was miserably poor, and all his plans, 
whether of reforming musical notation or publishing his own 
musical works, brought him little bread and as little fame. 
Nine years he lingered in Paris, unconsciously wasting his time. 
During this period, he went to Venice as secretary of the French 
Ambassador, and on his return he fell in with the associates 
so connected with the honor and the shame of his subsequent 
years. He became acquainted with Voltaire, and the brilliant 
circles in which he moved. He became associated, too, with 
Therese La Vaisseur, the vulgar woman, first the mother of his 
children, afterwards his wife, and always his evil genius. It 
was mere accident that soon made him famous, and showed 
what a fire had long been kindling within. 

It is always an interesting question, What is it that first 
brings out a man’s talent or genius, and at what stage of his 
life is the new birth of his intellect. Theologians have agitated 
the question far more faithfully in regard to the spiritual rege- 
neration of the soul, than.men of letters have considered it in 
relation to intellectual development. We believe that if the 
truth were fully known, it would be found to be somewhat dif- 
ferent from the usual opinion, and that the men who have left 
upon the world the strongest impress of their enthusiasm, have 
been as late as the meridian of life in discovering their powers. 
Youth is called the season of enthusiasm; but its fire is very 
apt to die out with the calming of its blood, whilst the great 
enthusiasts whose zeal has run in the path of strong intellectual 
convictions have needed the lessons of years and the trials of 
fortune to school their minds and subject their vagrant impulses 
to the guidance of master ideas. We believe that if we middle- 
aged men who are so apt to look upon our lot as settled, and 
to sink down into dull mediocrity, would study more faithfully 
the developments of character in literary history, we might be 
far less certain of having reached our appointed limit, and 
might at least keep alive the noble dreams of our youth. But, 
whatever may be the general fact, Rousseau’s intellectual de- 
velopment came late; and at the sober age of thirty-seven, we 
regard his public life as commencing. The young scape-grace 
of Geneva now finds himself becoming a marked man. His 
first_ step in letters shows quite conclusively what has been 
working within him, and places him at the head of a revolu- 
tion in opinion, which was ere long, though after his death, to 
be followed by a corresponding political revolution. Lis eye 
one day glanced upon the programme of the Academy of 
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Dijon, which proposed a prize for the best dissertation upon 
the question, ‘‘ Whether the progress of the arts and sciences 
had tended to corrupt or to purify morals?” It struck him 
that this question was quite in the line of his own thinking, and 
the prize must be his. He had seen enough to sicken his 
heart of moral corruption under the cover of refinement and 
luxury. He felt that he, the son of an honest watchmaker, 
bred up in the frugal simplicity of his Swiss birth-right, was 
the man to throw down the gauntlet before the pride of Paris, 
Italy, nay, of the whole world of artificial manners, and stand 
forth as the champion of despised nature against her libellers. 
He wrote the dissertation and won the prize. To aman so 
sensitive as he was, this was a great event, for it taught him 
that he could do something as well as dream. The conscious- 
ness of power does not seem to have turned his head, but 
rather to have sobered him. He resolved to be the self-deny- 
ing apostle of the doctrine that he had advocated, and to re- 
nounce the pomp and vanity of the world, asking at its hands 
only the beggarly compensation from the sheets of music 
which he copied. His dissertation was of course attacked, and 
his replies gave him fresh notoriety. The same academy offer- 
ing a second prize on a kindred subject, “The origin of the 
inequality between Men, Rousseau developed his views more 
fully than in his first essay, although in a manner so elaborate 
as to kindle less the enthusiasm of the mass of readers. 

It will be seen at once what a rich and exciting vein of 
thought and declamation he had opened. Wherever he was, 
and whatever the topic, the same opposition to existing society, 
the same passion for nature in its simplicity, animated him. 
He hoped once more to find a home at Geneva, to forget in its 
serene manners and republican freedom, the corruption of 
Paris and the tyranny of the throne. There he renounced all 
vestiges of his Romish conversion, and claimed a place in the 
church of his fathers. But his own restless nature and the pre- 
sence of Voltaire, whom he looked upon as a corruptor of 
Swiss manners by introducing theatrical entertainments, soon 
drove him in disgust back to France. In the quiet groves of 
Montmorency, he now gave himself to composition, and sent 
forth in brilliant succession his principal works. In the Nou- 
velle Heloise, he gave his views of social life; in the Contrat 
Social he treated of the principles of government; and in the 
Emile le set forth his notions of education. The French rulers 
began to open their eyes to the new treason, and to seé that 
doctrines so admired for their eloquence and originality, when 
stated as mere theories with such magical eloquence, must, if 
received as true, put the axe to the very root of church and 
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state. They saw that the polish which they had so praised, 
was upon a tool quite as sharp in its edge as bright in its 
surface. The Hmile was condemned, and the author driven 
into exile. 

He is now fifty years of age, and enters upon the second 

eriod of his public life, extending from his exile in 1762 to 
bis return to France in 1770. Geneva was no longer willing to 
own him as a son or receive him as a citizen; and from his 
retreat in Prussia, under patronage of Frederick, he hurled his 
defiance at the magistrates and ministers of his birth-place in 
those celebrated letters from the mountains, which earried 
democracy to its maximum, and startled Europe by their elo- 
quence and their daring. It is not easy for kings to share a 
throne, and Frederick was never successful in conciliating the 
man of letters who disputed his sceptre in the literary world. 
Rousseau went from Prussia to England, where he could not 
fail to be miserable; for what could England, conservative, 
substantial, comfort-loving England, that great empire of 
reality, have in common with this dreamer, who saw on the 
earth only corruption, and in castles of air the only true good, 
whose life had been a violation of domestic virtue, and whose 
opinions were a denial of all that was called religion? Al- 
though kindly treated, he had a sad time of it there, and dog- 
gedly shut his eyes to the undoubted merits of the country, 
driven by its very contrast with his own temper into a fit of 
introversion which resulted in his famous Conjfessions, that 
marvel of enraptured egotism. After several years of wander- 
ing in different parts of Europe, he returned to Paris in 1770, 
as his friends said, chiefly to vindicate his reputation. 

The remaining eight years, the last stage of his life, added 
little to his reputation. He wrote nothing of great importance, 
but lived chiefly in the past, reading the manuscript of his 
Confessions to parties desirous of hearing them, and imagining 
himself the object of universal wonder and calumny. In 1778, 
he died at a village near Paris, Ermonsville, whither, but six 
weeks before, he had gone to reside. The most laborious and 
careful of his biographers, Musset Pathay, ascribes his death 
to his own hand; whilst his most recent eulogist, Morin, de- 
nies the assertion as a scandal, and maintains that he died of 
sudden disease, and breathed his last in the arms of his wife. 

He died, but not his opinions. Before fifteen years, the 
storm, whose first whispers only he heard, rose in its fury, and 
swept over France and Europe, making wreck of dominant 
ideas and institutions, and opening a free field for the great 
radical’s social and political theories. The son of the Genevan 
watchmaker, the sentimental dreamer of Montmorency, was 
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hailed as the philosopher and lawgiver, nay, as the saintly 
devotee of a new and golden age. 


“From him came 
As from the Pythian’s mystic cave of yore, | 
Those oracles which set the world in flame, une 
Nor ceased to burn till kingdoms were no more. —- 


They made themselves a fearful monument! 

The wreck of old opinions—things which grew 
Breathed from the birth of time: the veil they rent, 
And what behind it lay, all earth shall view.” 


So much has occurred of late to turn attention to Rousseau’s 


thought and purpose, that no readers who have their eyes 

open to what is going on in the old world, and threatening to 
‘ appear in the new world, will accuse us of stirring only antiqua- * 
, rian dust by saying a few words on his works, character, and in- 
fluence. In fact there never was a man who needs to have his 
whole literary life more directly illustrated by his own personal 


history. His books are himself, not in state costume, but in 
undress, and he glories in denuding himself of all reserve and 
affectation. He was an impulsive creature, full of natural 
enthusiasm, and his whole life was a protest against the con- 
ventional barriers that surrounded him. The first paragraph 
of his principal work, his treatise on education, the Hmile, ‘ 
states the ruling idea of his mind alike in its judgment and its ie 
folly: “All is well as it comes from the hands of the Creator; 
all degenerates in the hand of man. He forces one country to 
nourish the productions of another; one tree to bear the fruit 
of another; he mixes and compounds climates, elements, sea- 


4 sons; he mutilates his dog, his horse, his slave; he overturns 
every thing, disfigures every thing; he loves deformity, mon- 


strosities; he does not like any thing as nature has made it, not 
even man; he must be trained for himself like a parade-horse ; 
he must be shaped after his fashion like a tree in the garden.” 

How much truth there is in this statement, and yet how 
much folly may flow from it, every day teaches us; for who 
does not see a great crowd who make a god of artificial eti- 
quette, as if a Parisian fashion were a higher law than the 
Decalogue; and on the other hand, a set of people equally 
demented, who run mad in the chase for simplicity, and so 


speak, dress, and act as to bring to mind what Voltaire so tartly 
said of the effect of Rousseau’s pages on himself, that “he 

: always felt very much like running on all-fours.” Yet we are 


not ashamed to confess more sympathy with Rousseau’s protest 
against the artificial life of Europe in the eighteenth century 
than with Voltaire’s selfish acquiescence in the follies of the 
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age, whose social pride he little rebuked, bitter as he was in 
his assaults upon its creeds. Who that knows any thing of 
the France of that time, will wonder at Rousseau’s impassioned 
crusade in behalf of nature against the artifices of a corrupt and 
declining civilization? His childhood had been passed in pro- 
bably the most favored city of Europe; a city marked by strict 
morality and frugal manners; with a religion having all the 
simplicity, and more than the liberality, of Calvin, its mighty 
_reformer; with a government essentially republican, and a peo- 
ple struggling to carry out yet further its republican principles. 
The natural beauty of Geneva was unrivalled. Who shall 
presume to describe Lake Leman, receiving the turbid waters 
of the Rhone into her bosom, only to send them forth clear as 
crystal, serene as the soothed child who in fright flies to his 
mother’s arms, and leaves her with smiles?) Who shall fitly 
speak of Mont Blane, visible from the walls and heights of the 
city, hanging out upon its icy minaret the first signal of the 
dawn, and glowing with daylight long after the evening-star 
has kindled her sentinel lamp? The scenery that Voltaire, and 
Gibbon, and Byron, had so admired, could not be without influ- 
ence upon sensibilities so electric as Rousseau’s. He lived 
years in Italy, and saw the contrast of Italian wile and pageantry 
with Swiss simplicity and truth. In the religious house to 
which he was sent to complete his conversion, his morals, pre- 
viously pure, were grossly attacked, and the very foundations 
of all faith were shaken. He went to France—to the France 
of Louis XV. And surely, if the choice be between the cor- 
rupt society in that age and the natural Utopia of the Genevan 
dreamer, the dream would be better far than the repulsive real- 
ity. The most rigid conservative would say at least that it 
was a Scylla-and-Charybdis alternative—a choice between the 
whirlpool and the rock. Religion had lost its soul and kept 
iis flesh; the Church made up in bigotry what it lacked in 
piety, illustrating to the letter Boileau’s epigrammatic satire by 
“shortening the Commandments and lengthening out the Creed.” 
The dynasty that cringed at the feet of the harlots Pompadour 
and Dubarry could sanction in the name of religion the judi- 
cial murder of the venerable Calas, and the young and noble 
De Labarre. The age was in its decrepitude, and its very glee 
and pomp were the vanity and conceit of second childhood, 
Education sought to make a law out of the reigning decay, and 
wrap young minds in its gaudy sepulchral cerements, making 
the very cradle a grave of the reason and affections. Faith 
stood doubting between the superstitions of the priesthood and 
the infidel illuminism of the philosophers. Who will think it 
a strange thing, then, that the voice from the country of Wil- 
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liam Tell, speaking in the name of nature against corruption, 
and in the name of God against priestcraft, should have won 
such answer, and set the new generation on fire with its elo- 
quence ? 

In the Nouvelle Heloise, Rousseau sought to illustrate the 
evils of modern society, by borrowing a name from the romance 
of the middle ages, and repeating in the eighteenth century the 

rotest against tyranny by which Abelard so startled the monk- 
ish dynasty of the twelfth century. No impartial reader, now- 
a-days, will deny this book the credit of making war upon many 
antiquated errors and corrupt customs, at once prevalent and 

ernicious. Yet the pen so eloquent in denouncing evil, was 
ittle adequate to prescribe the remedy. Its boasted natural- 
ness degenerates into license, and its impassioned, and sometimes 
devout enthusiasm, is far too overstrained in its rhetoric and 
theatrical in its temper, to minister to minds too much 
estranged from the true path to be reclaimed by any sentimen- 
tal declaimer, however eloquentin the name of religion. Objec- 
tionable, however, as the Heloise is, the recent school of fiction 
in France might well sit at its feet to take lessons in purity. 
Its tone is virtue, and its doctrine pietism itself, when compared 
with the novels that have been its offspring, so plenty now in 
pedlars’ baskets and upon parlor tables, and forming no small 
portion of the reading by which feminine fancy indulges its 
sensibilities, and ruder natures feed their lusts. 

In the “ Contrdt Social,” Rousseau applies his cardinal prin- 
ciple to civil government, and starting from that notion of 
mutual compact, which led Hobbes to defend despotism as the 
rule sanctioned by our race, and Locke and Sidney to claim for 
the people a constitutional check upon the royal prerogative, 
Rousseau proclaimed an unmitigated democracy, such as has 
never been advocated in this democratic land; no, not by the 
wildest stump speaker haranguing an audience of backwoods- 
‘men, duly stirred to patriotism by the usual libations to liberty. 
The theory, like the theorist, is a chapter of contradictions. 
Wishing to reconcile perfect liberty with perfect government, 
he broke down in the most essential point. Denying the right 
of any man to rule over others, either by hereditary preroga- 
tive or by delegated authority, he yet enslaved every man of 
the minority to the will of the majority, to whom he allowed 
the right of punishing with death all who denied the public 
creed of the State. The only officers to be tolerated were 
simply some executive functionary or committee, who should 
execute what the people in full assembly decree. In his 
opinion, the English were free only for a few days in six or 
seven years; and assoon as they had cast their votes, they were 
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slaves to the candidates elected. It is obvious that a system 
so ag ng could not be carried out at all except in asmall 
state like Geneva, where all the people could meet in one 
assembly, and that even there it would be a miserable govern- 
ment, and would weary the people into almost any change to 
escape the bore of such an everlasting town-meeting as must 
come from the absence of all representative delegates. An- 
other weak point of the Contrdt Social lies in the want of any 
due principle of confederation between the little democracies, to 
withstand the assaults of the old despotisms; for if no power 
can be delegated to representatives, how can armies be equipped 
by associate communities, and how can they be commanded 
even for defensive operations? Yet, wild as this theory is, 
alike resting upon a fictitious idea of the origin of govern- 
ment, and leading to results at once ludicrous in respect to 
inefficiency, and odious for their tyranny over the individual’s 
freedom, it has had vast influence over the world, and has 
kindled with its democratic passion many men far too shrewd 
to accept its form of social polity. It did not bring on the 
French revolution, but did much to shape its course. The 
people revolted beeause they were hungry and miserable, and 
trodden under foot, yet when their blood was once up, they 
were in vein to listen to any impassioned theorist he pre- 
tended to show them their true future. The leaders of the 
revolution, however, wished to be ready for the coming storm, 
and were no idle students of the leading thought of the age. 
Voltaire’s cynical contempt for the people had for them little 
fascination; and they had little sympathy for the reigning idol 
who spurned the Church for its affront to his intellectual pride 
to bolster up the throne as the ally of his personal vanity. 
Mirabeau, whose voice first startled the French people from their 
lethargy, was an admirer of Rousseau, yet not blind to his 
extravagances; whilst the thorough-going fanatics of the 
revolution, such as Robespierre and St. Just, received the 
dreamer as the appointed apostle of the new social and _politi- 
cal dispensation. Who that has seen a portrait of St. Just, 
that face so sensitive and melancholy, will be at loss to under- 
stand his sympathy with the new prophet of Socialism, or will 
deny the possibility of uniting tearful sensibility with the 
bloodiest fanaticism? As for Robespierre, he is precisely such 
a hero as the school of Rousseau must tend to form, a man in 
his own opinion a saint of purity whilst feeding the passions 
of fiends, a champion of God and nature whilst trampling 
every thing human and divine under the foot of his terrorism. 
True to the Contrét Social, he tyrannized in the name of 
liberty, and murdered under the plea of fraternity. Scorning 
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the representative system as anew despotism, he assumed to in- 
carnate in himself the will of the people and to make his will 
the sovereign law. It is easier to account for the great terrorist 
by regarding him as a fanatic than as a mere man of expe- 
dients, waiting the chances of the hour to give him place or 
name. Read the account of his speech in favor of religion; 
then the description of the festival in honor of the Supreme 
Being, at which he officiated, walking fifteen steps in advance of 
his colleagues, in a splendid costume, bearing ears of corn and 
flowers in his hands; then compare these things with his 
reign of blood, and see what is the type of patriotism and 
philanthropy which sentimentalisia forms, as in this disciple of 
Rousseau. Under him, the French nation actually approxi- 
mated towards Rousseau’s ideal: a populace, untrammelled by 
rulers, and acting nominally r wiol an active committee, first 
enslaving France to Paris, and then Paris to themselves. In 
rapid succession came the Constituent Assembly, the National 
Legislative Assembly, the National Convention, and the Execu- 
tive Directory ; each maturing the fruits of the vicious theory 
at the root. In Napoleon the theory went to seed. First, 
simply Consul under pretext of executing the popular will; 
then Emperor, still keeping alive the illusion of liberty under 
the iron rod of military despotism, and subduing more than 
one enthusiast of ti:e Rousseau school to the belief that the 
Empire is the best democracy, and that one vigorous and en- 
lightened mind better expresses the popular will than any 
junto of petty despots entitled representatives. 

The “Contrdt Social” is of itself, a sufficient criterion of the 
difference between the English and American revolutions, and 
the French terrorism, with its consequences. The English 
race in either hemisphere have never been possessed by the 
passion for centralizing power. They have neither had, nor 
desired to have, a Paris either with its mobor its crown. Quite 
as little have they loved the miniature centralism of Rous- 
seau’s ideal state. Moreover, the English people in both 
hemispheres have ever connected a pointed religious purpose 
with their revolutions, and in a spirit of self-sacrifice they have 
struck their great blow for liberty. It was Puritanism that 
put the mighty check to the aggressions of the throne, and 
vindicated to the people the rights which the Barons of Runny- 
mede won for their own order. How different the Puritan 
republicanism of England, and that of the enthusiasts of 
democratic France! Rousseau may be called the Puritan of 
Rationalism, as severely true to his rationalistic Utopia, as was 
any Roundhead devotee true to his own type of a republic of 
the saints. 
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The American revolution, notwithstanding the mixture of 
motives in its origin, bore the stamp of the historical school in 
which its leaders were trained. Franklin himself, free as he 
was in theological speculation, had much of the old Puritan in 
his notions of divine right; and Washington at the head of his 
army, with blood not always tranquil in his veins, never from 
first to last spoke or acted as if any power could be so central- 
ized in a chief or an assembly as to rob the people of their 
essential liberty. Go now into the workshops of France and 
those of America, and the common feeling and spontaneous 
talk of the two classes of men will show how widely the 
characteristic traits of the two nations have spread themselves, 
and what different social and political creeds beat beneath the 
blouse of the workmen in both hemispheres. In point of self- 
control and forbearance in the flush of victory, our workmen 
might, in case of civil dissensions, fall below the French 
Ouvriers in 1848, yet it is utterly impossible to conceive of the 
Socialism of that year taking root among mechanics trained 
in the school of Franklin to regard frugality and industry 
as the chief security of well-being. French blood rushes 
quickly to the head, and this centralization of the pulse seems 
to be carried out into every scheme and theory. In regard to 
his social theories, Rousseau, whom the Socialist leader Louis 
Blane calls the prophet of the new age of fraternity, expressed 
quite as much as he moulded the habitual temper of the whole 
nation. 

Time fails us to speak of the Emile, the remarkable work 
on education from Rousseau’s pen. The book is directly in 
the face of all manner of cramping and forcing processes of 
instruction. It deals its anathemas against all the dynasties 
of Thwackem, Squeers, and the like, who have, from time im- 
memorial, slaved and flogged little boys. It claims for the 
senses and the constitution the fullest natural development, 
and advocates a mental and moral training after the method of 
nature. The eloquent. deism of the portion containing the 
confessions of the Savoy Vicar, will, of course, displease the 
Christian reader; yet it may lead him to contrast the deism of 
the eighteenth century somewhat favorably with that of the 
nineteenth ; for the wild Rousseau does not border upon the 
extravagances of some of our new Rationalist preachers. He 
surely would have too much good taste, if not reverence, to 
ascribe sin to the one spotless example, and talk of sinlessness 
as but the dream of a girl. We all-owe the Hmile our thanks 
for its vindication of the child’s mind and body from artificial 
distortions, and for claiming for the infant a place at its mo- 
ther’s bosom, with the privilege there which, from enervating 
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habits or false fashions, is too often found only at a hireling’s 
breast. With all its faults, it is a book to be read with profit, 
especially as its chief follies are so glaring as at once to refute 
themselves. Radical as some of its positions are, its author 
would not be allowed to sit upon the lowest seat in one of our 
modern reform conventions, especially where women’s rights 
are the theme; for in his view a blue-stocking is a monstrosity, 
and literary maids would remain maids for ever, if all men had 
their wits about them. We should not be willing to accept 
his Sophie for our own pattern-woman, although she comes 
nearer the mark than the pantalooned Amazon who is some- 
times portrayed as the true paragon of the sex The silliest 
thing in the book is that which relates to religious training. 
What would the youth be, who is kept ignorant of all religious 
doctrines until years of discretion, in order that no childish 
superstitions may narrow his mind? Where would be the 

charm of early associations with the gospel and church? What 

would heaven be, if no precious memory enriched its hope, and 
: immortality were left to win a place in the reason long after 
the affections were awakened and the habits formed? With 
all Rousseau’s genius, he had little good sense, and he was least 
of all men able to cure the evils that he saw, or to apply to 
practice the great principles that he pointed out. 

All his works show the man, and all of them have traces of 
the characteristics which he sought to unveil so unreservedly 
in his Confessions, The opening words of that famous book, 
which has been as much a marvel with sentimentalists as were 
ever St. Augustine’s burning Confessions with devotees, indi- 
cate pretty well the strange temper of the writer: “1 begin an 
enterprise which is without precedent and will have no imita- 
tion. I wish to show to my fellow-creatures a man in all the 
truth of nature, and that man shall be myselfi * * * * 
I have exhibited myself just as I have been; contemptible 
and vile, when I have been so; good, generous, sublime, when 
I have been so. I have unveiled my soul as I have appeared 
to Thee, Eternal One. Gather around me the innumerable 
company of my fellow-beings, let them hear my confessions, 
let them groan over my enormities, let them blush at my mise- 
ries, Let each one of them in turn unveil his heart at the 
foot of thy throne, and then let a single one say, if he dare ; 
‘I was better than this man.’ ” 


f Strange confusion of sensibility, candor, humiliation, and 
: vanity! <A penitent kneeling at the mercy-seat, and owning 
4 that he had been false, thieving, and licentious at times during 


his life, he asks us to admire his sincerity, pity his sorrows, 
and give him at the great tribunal as high a place as belongs 
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to any mortal man. But if he was willing to show his sins 
without disguise, we must not, in disgust at his vanity, refuse 
to see the better—we will not say the redeeming—traits of his 
character. He was, undoubtedly, a man of quick and impas- 
sioned sensibility. His love for the beautiful and sublime in 
nature, and his sense of justice and disinterestedness in cha- 
racter, breathe in every page of his works, even when the page 
most condemns his own conduct. Yet sensibility—it is the 
merest truism to say it—becomes, when separate from fixed 
principle, a very equivocal grace, and is prone to degenerate 
into a dreamy sentimentalism with only the stolen gloss of 
virtue. Rousseau was surely the prince of sentimentalists, the 
leader of that vast host who saideiee the admiration of virtue 
for its vital spirit, and substitute the easy tears of pity for the 
painful sacrifices of charity. Probably no man has been so 
eloquent in describing virtue, and so slow to practise it. What 
with most high-minded men is a reluctant ak always-contested 
misgiving, was to him apparently an accepted experience. He 
took it practically for granted that the ideal which he painted, 
must be apart from the reality which he lived. He had learned 
little of that high and holy art which lights our daily paths 
from the spiritual beauty shining out from a pure and vigorous 
faith and purpose. His imagination was in the clouds, whilst 
his passions were in the dust. The creatures of his dreams 
might people an Utopia or Arcadia, whilst the habitual com- 
panion of his home was a woman, excellent only in the art of 
cooking, and so charmingly ignorant that he declares she 
could never tell the hour by the clock, or remember the order 
of the months. There was quite as much difference between 
his ideal standard and his actual conduct as between the Julias 
and Sophies of his fictions, and the coarse partner of his for- 
tunes, ‘Therese Le Vaisseur. It is indeed claimed for him that 
in the year 1757, he was converted to a personal sense of reli- 
gion; but although that year is the date assigned by Sweden- 
borg to the last judgment, the end of the old age, and the 
beginning of the new, we see no reason to place among the 
changes of that period, the spiritual regeneration of John James 
Rousseau. That he had the sentiment of devotion, there can 
be no doubt, and quite as little doubt that he was always lack- 
ing in its principle. 

His rare intellectual gifts can but poorly be described apart 
from his wonderful style, which so expresses the type of his 
mind. So striking and plausible are his flowing sentences, 
that the reader at first doubts whether he is in presence of a great 
orator or a master logician; for his style unites the flowery elo- 
quence of Fenelon with the sententious point of Pascal. Care- 
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ful scrutiny, however, detects the rhetorician; for the passages 
which appear most like an iron chain of argument. have little 
connection through the higher logic, and the chain, instead of 
being solidly linked, is like the wires of an electric machine— 
just strong enough to conduct the fiery fluid, the impassioned 
feeling that flashes through all his productions. Strange, indeed, 
is his union of daring radicalism with tender sentiment. He 
broaches the most revolutionary theories in the tones of a pros- 
trate pietist. He wars on the whole structure of society more 
unsparingly than Luther warred against Rome, yet in tones as 
subdued and tender as those in which St. Francis De Sales cele- 
brated the mystical union of the soul with God through pas- 
sive obedience to the Church. 

Measured by force of will, small must be our estimate of his 
practical power. His life was externally a heap of fragments, 
without constancy in aim or perseverance in action. Without 
his own planning, his work of self-culture went on; and as the 
mood took him, he studied languages, letters, music, science, 
with a zeal and success rarely found among the more favored 
sons of universities, who are so apt to lose enthusiasm in 
routine. His ablest biographer claims for him high executive 
talents, and sustains his great ability in conducting affairs at 
Venice during his connection with the French ambassador. It 
is hard to say what any man might have been under different 
circumstances, and, undoubtedly, many a person droops under 
discouragement into a dreamer, who might have been roused 
into an efficient man of affairs. But whatever he might have 
been, it is very certain what he was. ‘The efficiency and unity 
of his career came not from persistent purpose, but from the 
impassioned feeling that pervaded his whole life. 

Sich was the man; sentimental, vain, sensual, eloquent, 
imaginative; at once the modern Heraclitus and Narcissus, so 
full of pathos and egotism as to lose himself in self-admiration 
over the fountain filled with his own tears. We must regard 
him as, more than any other man, identified with the crying 
sin of most of our modern romantic literature—the sin of dis- 
placing principle for passion, and substituting sentiment for 
conscience. He is the great Antinomian who, in an age prone 
to despise positive religion, revered the excesses of ancient 
fanaticism. He has virtually proclaimed, not the doctrine of 
justification by faith without works, but of justification by feel- 
ing. He stands at the head of the great host, the Byrons, 
Shelleys, George Sands, Victor Hugos, Kugene Sues, who have 
made the impulses the law of life, and inaugurated in literature 
the empire of passion. He is the patron-saint among the liber- 
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tines of literature, who have been so sadly and practically in- 
terpreted by libertines of action. 

We would not be ungenerous to Rousseau’s memory, nor 
forget his age, his trials, his morbid temperament. We are 
ready to acknowledge his substantial services to humanity by 
rebuking the prevailing despotisms that brooded over society, 
government, and education. What he says of the duties of 

arents to children, is none the less true from the fact that he 
asely left his own offspring to the charge of a foundling-hos- 
pital; nor is his plea for liberty and ig 09 to be utterly 
despised, from the fact that in his shallow logic he replaced the 
old thrones by a new despotism, and by his morbid vanity he 
gave the taint of his own egotism to the new age of fraternity. 

He was buried on the Isle of Poplars, at Ermonville, near 
Paris, in 1778. Sixteen years after, his remains were removed 
to the Pantheon. The year before, the National Assembly had 
voted a statue to his memory, and a pension of 1500 frances to 
his widow. The example of Paris was followed by many other 
towns in which he had resided. The eloquent eulogist of Cal- 
vin, D’Aubigne, laments that whilst Geneva has raised a statue 
to Rousseau, she has not given even a monumental stone to 
Calvin. Names singularly contrasted—Rousseau and Calvin— 
brought together by some associations besides their common 
home on the margin of Lake Leman. Both great innovators; 
both founders of new times; the one living in a religious age, 
and legislating for centuries by his clear thoughts and rigid 
discipline; the other living in a period of declining faith, and 
theorizing with equal dogmatism for generations yet to be, 
when he passed away. 

Ife died a little more than a month after Voltaire Whilst 
Washington and La Fayette were fighting the battles of con- 
servative freedom at Monmouth and Philadelphia, Rousseau 
and Voltaire, the great agitators of the eighteenth century, and 
authors of revolutionary anarchy, were borne to their tombs 
at Hermonville and Scellieres. When the chiefs of the allied 


_armies, in the flush of their victory, drew near the gates of 


Paris in 1815, rejoicing that with the fall of Napoleon the 
French Revolution had come to its end, they had a passing 
thought to bestow upon Rousseau’s memory, and exempted 
from taxation the hamlet that held the dust of the Jacobin’s 
saint. If the sovereigns of Europe, in the pride of their tri- 
umphant conservatism, could thus remember the eloquent 
dreamer, we republicans, who can understand his passion for 
liberty, and can reconcile it with a truer social order, cannot 
withhold our tribute to his name. He will teach us by his 
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union of high aspiration with practical folly, how much we 
owe to the providential school in which our own fathers were 
trained to reconcile liberty with law, individual freedom with 
confederate order. We are travelling ourselves, too, quite fast 
enough in the career of enervating luxury and unnatural excess, 
not to need an occasional hint from the pen that so startled 
Europe by its protest, in the name of nature, against the arti- 
fices of a corrupt civilization. Miserable, indeed, is our lot if, 
with so much to quicken and encourage us, we allow the tra- 
gedy of the old world to be reénacted in the new, and have a 
hope for our country less noble than that which the vacillating 
Genevan bore to his perhaps voluntary grave. 

Who can think of our own future without some serious fore- 
bodings as to its revelations, especially in view of the inequali- 
ties that are renewing on our shores so much of the passion 
that has more than once kindled Europe into a blaze? We 
cannot but recur with hope and gratitude to the popular leader, 
named at the beginning of this article, whose life and works 
are practically the best antidote to the influence of foreign 
radicalism invading us from France and Germany, not seldom 
bringing the vices and negations of Rousseau, without his en- 
thusiasm and philosophical faith. Compare the apprentice of 
the Genevan engraver with the apprentice of the Boston printer, 
both virtual leaders of the popular party in the revolutions 
of theirage. Compare the French Rousseau with our Franklin. 
We cannot call Franklin a perfect man, and might, perhaps, 
rank him higher had he united something of Rousseau’s 
ideality with his own creed of economics. But he was bred 
in the school of action, and if called, in derision, the king of 
pence, be it remembered that money to him was but the means 
of independence, and thousands have learned of him to use it 
as such. Compare the two, none the less strongly, if all the 
more charitably, from the fact that Providence smiled so much 
the more kindly on the lot of the idol of the American work- 
shops. They were born within six years of each other. The one 
left his home, in Geneva, at sixteen, to lead a vagrant life in 
Italy ; the other left Boston, that Geneva of America, to wander 
penniless in the streets of Philadelphia, before finding the 
opening that led him to fame. Whilst Rousseau was de- 
claiming against the arts and sciences, in all the eloquence of 
his impassioned pen, indignant at the refinement of the few, to 
the degradation of the many, Franklin was extending the 
domain of art and science, disarming the lightning of its terrors 
and training it to work with all other powers of nature, for the: 
welfare of the many, without detriment to the few. Whilst 
Rousseau was, in England, blind to every thing but his own: 
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sorrows, Franklin, too, was there, vindicating the liberties of 
his country against the beginnings of usurpation. Whilst 
Rousseau was at Paris, reading his Confessions to select parties, 
in all the luxury of petted egotism, Franklin was still in Eng- 
land, standing up for freedom from arbitrary taxation, the 
architect of a new political union, on the verge of the great 
revolution, and if stigmatized by the despotic party as “a 
thief and murderer,” called by the noble Chatham “an honor 
to human nature.” Whilst Rousseau was at Ermonville, about 
to yield up his breath in despair, Franklin was near at hand, 
negotiating the first treaty of his country with a foreign power, 
and in his simple dress and manners, true type of nature unso- 
phisticated, winning the admiration of France for his union of 
the patriot and the philosopher. Mighty is the contrast of the 
popular and industrial movements that have followed in the 
track of these popular leaders. The choice is between wordy 
sentiment and practical energy ; between liberty as a socialist’s 
= trampling on individual rights, and liberty as an en- 
ightened principle, securing the right of the individual under 
a government of personal freedom and combined order. Those 
i fellows can best judge between the two systems, who have 

rought their industry from the old world to the new, and 
learned, under the protection of our institutions, how to esti- 
mate the red bonnet, alike in its specious theory and its 
tragical experience. The popular sky, in both hemispheres, 
has been more electric, because of Rousseau’s influence, and in 
the old world it has shot forth its shafts of destruction. In the 
new world, the man arose who, more than in one way, has 
disarmed the storm of its lightning, not by destroying its 
elements, but by balancing and consolidating their energies. 
More significantly than his eloquent eulogist dreamed, the 
hero of the American blouses “has snatched from the sky its 
thunder-bolt, and from tyrants their sceptre.” The great hope 
is, that the fragments of the old sceptre are not to be put 
together and bound with iron, for the hand of a new despotism, 
none the less grinding, because crushing down individual 
liberty with the weight of numbers. 
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POOR-LAWS, AND THE SOURCES OF POVERTY 
AMONG US. 


1.—The State of the Poor, by Str F. W. Even. 3 vols. 4to. 
London, 1797. 

2.— Considerations on the Poor-Laws, by JoHN Davison, M.A., 
Fellow of Oriel College. 

3.—Fourth Annual Report of the Governors of the Alms- 
House. New-York, 1853. 


Louis XIV, in a letter, we believe, or memorial to his son, 
writes, “Si Dieu me fait la grace d’exécuter tout ce que j’al 
dans l’esprit, je técherai de porter la félicité de mon régne, 
jusqu’a faire au sorte, non pas a la vérité qu’il n’y ait plus ni 
pauvre, ni riche, car la fortune et l’esprit laisseront ¢ternelle- 
ment cette destruction entre les hommes; mais au moins qu’on 
ne voira plus dans tout le royaume, ni indigence, ni mendicité ; 
je veux dire, personne, quelque misérable qu'elle puisse étre, 
qui ne soit assurée de sa subsistence, ou par son travail, ou par 
un secours ordinaire et réglé.”. The system which the French 
monarch hoped to make the crowning glory of his reign, he 
was perhaps ignorant had been established within the domains 
of his rival, for upwards of a century. 

The first mention made of the destitute poor in the English 
statutes may be found in the Ordinance of Laborers, enacted 
in 1349. It is enjoined in this ordinance, that, “because many 
valiant beggars, as long as they may live of begging, do refuse 
to labor, giving themselves to idleness and vice, and sometimes 
to theft and other abominations, none, under pain of imprison- 
ment, shall, under the color of pity or alms, give any thing to 
such which may labor or presume to favor them in their sloth, 
so that thereby they may be compelled to labor for their neces- 
sary living.” The evil, however, was not eradicated, and ac- 
cordingly, in 1376, the Commons drew up a strong remon- 
strance on the subject. ‘ Notwithstanding the great wages,” 
they said, in substance, “which masters were compelled to give 
their servants in order to keep them from running away, they 
were so encouraged in their evil ways, that they left at the 
slightest occasion: that they then led an idle life in towns, or 
turned vagrants; that many of them turned beggars or cudgel- 
players, and wandered from village to village in knots of three 
or four; but, that the greater portion of them became sturd 
rogues, and betook themselves to robbery.” The remedy which 
the Commonis proposed was, the enactment of a law by which 
the bestowal of alms upon any person able to work should be 
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prohibited ; and that vagrants and beggars should be impri- 
soned until they consented to return home to work; and that 
a fine of £10 should be imposed upon any person deteeted in 
harboring a runaway servant. Such a law, however, was never 
passed, and it was not until 1383, that it was ordained “in order 
to refrain the malice of divers persons, wandering from place to 
place, running in the country more than they were wont,” that 
the justices and the sheriffs should have power to apprehend 
all such vagabonds, and if they could not find sureties for their 
good behavior, to put them in jail, until such justice was meted 
out to them, “as thereof to the judges to them best shall seem 
by the law.” 

The rudiments, however, of the system of poor-laws which 
now exists in England are first to be traced in a statute 
passed in the twelfth year of the reign of Richard III. It 
was ordained in this act, that persons who were able to 
work, and who, nevertheless, went about begging, should be 
put in the stocks and kept in them until they should find 
sureties that they would return to the place whence they came. 
Impotent beggars, on the other hand, must remain in the 
towns or hamlets where they were dwelling at the proclama- 
tion of the statute. If, however, these towns or hamlets were 
unable to support them, they must then remove to other places 
within the hundred or to the place of their birth, and there 
abide so long as they lived. 

This statute, moreover, takes cognizance of two remarkable 
classes of paupers; by its provisions, all who went on pilgrim- 
ages, and supported themselves upon the way by asking alms, 
were dena with itinerant and sble-bodied beggars, and were 
to be visited with similar punishment, unless they carried with 
them letters patent-royal, in which the cause of their journey 
and the time of their return were set forth. These letters were 
to receive their seals at the hands of good men of the city or 
borough, appointed by the justice. Scholars of the university, 
who journeyed begging, were to take with them, in like manner, 
letters from the Chancellor. Is it not a circumstance both 
curious and significant of the times, that students of the uni- 
versities, without apparent shame, should thus endeavor to 
support themselves by asking alms from door to door? Their 
insensibility to the disgrace would seem to prove that all whe 
were poor at the close of the fourteenth century were also 
beggars. 

The eighth section of this statute was directed against itine- 
rant beggars who were returning to their own homes from 
abroad. The mayors and bailiffs of the city where they first 
arrived were to inquire of them where and with whom they 
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had formerly dwelt in England, and then grant them letters- 
patent, in which were attested the time of their arrival in the 
country, and the places they had visited. They were then to 
take oath that they would go directly to their own homes, 
unless they had permission under letters-patent to go elsewhere. 
If they were detected travelling without their testimonial, they 
were to be put in the stocks, until they could give bail for 
their immediate going home. Thus, settlement, which lies at 
the bottom of all systems of poor-laws both in England and in 
the United States, was the main design of this enactment. 

No reference is made in this statute to any other mode of 
maintaining the poor of England than by voluntary alms- 
giving, and accordingly we find that until the twenty-seventh 
year of the reign of Henry VIIL, this was their only means of 
support. The Mirror of Justice, a treatise upon the law of 
England, as it existed at the time of Edward IL., affirms that by 
the common law, the poor were to be sustained by parsons, 
rectors of the church, and parishioners, so that none of them 
should die for lack of food. It is not easy to perecive upon 
what principle of law the ministers of Christ were thus to sup- 
port the poor, and yet nothing is more certain than that the 
task fell in a great measure upon them; and, lest they should 
fail in their duty, it was enacted by stat. 15, R. L, ¢. 6, that in 
every license to be made in the chancery for the appropriation 
of a parish church, it should be expressly contained therein, 
that the diocesan bishop, upon the appropriation of such 
church, should ordain according to the value of the church, out 
of the fruits and profits thereof, a convenient sum of money, to 
be distributed yearly among the poor parishioners,'in aid of 
their living and sustenance. 

The monasteries, however, were the chief dispensers of alms. 
The conditions upon which most of the religious houses held, 
generally imposed the task upon them, but they were also led 
to assume it by the abundance of their wealth, by their love of 
hospitality, and by the power and influence they gained over 
the common people. 

There is no need of our dwelling upon the ill effects of this 
system of indiscriminate alms-giving. The bounty of religious 
convents has, in the main, always worked mischief. It tends 
to make the industrious lazy, since a maintenance is assured 
to them whether or not they work. It encourages the indo- 
lent, while it increases their numbers, to continue doing nothing, 
and nurses in them the vices which laziness and a beggar’s life 
always engender.* The great insecurity of life and property 
in the realm, until the time of Edward VL, caused, in part, no 
doubt by the protection which the grant extended to wrong 
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doers, was one of the fruits of the system of monastic alms- 
giving. Crimes of every kind, and particularly murder, rape, 
and highway robbery, were frightfully frequent. The roads 
were insecure, and even in the streets of the cities and towns a 
man was in danger of being stealthily knocked down and 
stripped. And at last the evil became so great that the govern- 
ment were compelled to interfere and to attempt by stat. 22 & 
27 Henry VIII., passed just before the dissolution of the mo- 
nasteries, for the suppression of beggars. We are indebted in 
part to Mr. Reeve for an abstract of them. 

In the first-named of these statutes, it is provided that jus- 
tices of the peace, mayors, sheriffs, and other officers of coun- 
ties and towns, shall make diligent search for all aged, poor, 
and impotent persons, who were of necessity compelled to live 
upon alms; out such persons they were to porn ear to beg 
within some hundred, city, or parish, to be fixed at their own 
discretion. The names of these persons were to be put in a 
roll, and a copy certified to the justices in sessions. A license 
under seal to beg was then to be delivered to each beggar. 
Any person caught begging beyond his limits, and without 
such license, was to be whipped, or set in the stocks for three 
days and three nights, and kept during his confinement on 
bread and water. This was to be by order of a justice or high 
constable, who was, after that, to limit him to a place where he 
might bee, and give him a license. It was further enacted, 
that if any person, sound in body and able to labor, was taken 
begging, and could give no account of the way he lawfully got 
his living, he might be brought before a high constable, 
mayor, or other proper officer, who had power to order him to 
be whipped out of the place at the end of a cart, wntil his body 
was bloody, and he was to take an oath to return to the place 
where he was born, or where he last dwelt before the punish- 
ment, for the space of three years, and there labor as a true 
man ought to do. He was to have a letter-patent, testifying 
the time and place of his punishment, whither he was going, 
and the time limited for his journey. Within this time he was 
song to beg by the way, and was allowed by stat. 27 

en. VIII. at every ten miles to call upon the constable of the place 
to provide him with meat, drink, and lodging for one night. So 
often as he violated the terms of this letter, he was to be 
whipped, until he arrived at the appointed place, and betook 
himself to labor. If the person so whipped was idle, and no 
common beggar, he was to give security, in the discretion of 
the officer, for repairing to his place of birth, or to his resi- 
dence. To secure the execution of this regulation, justices of 
the peace were, during their sessions, to inquire concerning the 
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defaults of towns in suffering begging, and to impose fines 
upon their inhabitants. 

When these beggars and vagrants arrived at their places of 
settlement, it was enacted by Stat. 27 Hen. VIII, a year 
memorable for the commencement of the dissolution of the 
monasteries, that the public officers of these war under 
penalty of forty shillings for every month they should neglect 
this duty, should take order for the reception and support of 
such as were unable to labor, and the putting to work such as 
were able. For this purpose, they were to gather alms with 
boxes, every Sunday, holiday, and other festival, or otherwise 
among themselves. These public officers were also to take up 
all children under fourteen and above five years of age, who 
were found begging and in idleness, and apprentice them to 
masters of husbandry, or other crafts or labors, to be taught, 
and so be enabled to get their living; and they were also to 
give these children a portion of the charitable contributions to 
equip them for such service. Those who refused to go to ser- 
vice, or who left it without reasonable cause, if above twelve 
and under sixteen years, were to be publicly whipped. 

Once in every month, these public officers were also to cause 
search to be made, by night or by day, as they thought best, 
for vagabonds and suspected persons, and all persons were to 
assist in this search. Those found a second time in a state of 
vagrancy were not only to be whipped, but to have the upper 
part of the gristle of the right ear cut off. This mutilation was to 
be performed by the constable, with the assistance of a sub- 
stantial inhabitant of the parish. For a third offence, the cul- 

writ was to be committed to prison by a justice, and then 
indicted for wandering and loitering. If he was found guilty, 
he was to suffer death as a felon and enemy of the Commonwealth. 

All persons were forbidden to give alms in any way, except 
by the collections before ordered to be made. Bodies corpo- 
rate, who, by their institution, were to distribute alms out of 
their revenue, were now required to give it, at the usual times, 
in money, at the collections, The collector was liable, once 
every three months, to give an account of his receipts and dis- 
bursements to the church-wardens, and four or six of his 
honest neighbors. If he ventured to embezzle or misapply 
any portion of the money he received, he was to be committed 
to prison, and there kept until he restored the lost sum. Men- 
dicant friars were exempted from the operation of this act, and 
religious persons received full permission to give to almsmen 
established in their houses, or to travellers, or to shipwrecked 
mariners. 

These statutes are mirrors of the times in which they were 
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enacted. They attest the prevalence of vagrancy, and repre- 
sent England to be what Italy is now—a land of beggars. 
They also hold up to our notice the cruelty and severity of the 
penal enactments of our fathers. Persons able to work, who 
were caught asking alms, were to be whipped out of the town 
at the end of a cart, until their backs were bloody, and the 
whipping was to be continued until they betook themselves to 
labor. Idle children, between the ages of twelve and sixteen, 
‘who refused to go to service, were also to be flogged. Those 
brought up twice as vagrants were to have the upper part of 
their ears cut off, and for a third offence were to suffer death, 
as felons and as enemies of the Commonwealth. Yet these 
enactments embody much that is wise and humane. The pau- 
per children of the parish were to be apprenticed to useful 
trades, and so reared in habits of thrift and industry. And it 
would have been well if the poor-laws of England had been 
carried out in their original design, which looked not so much 
at supporting the able-bodied poor as at teaching them to 
work, 

The poor-laws of Henry VIII. were followed, during the 
reigns of Edward VI. and of Mary, by enactments similar in 

urpose. The complaints of the former a concerning the 
Increase of pauperism were renewed, and more vigorous mea- 
sures taken for the suppression of able-bodied beggars and 
vagrants, as well as for the support of the helpless poor by 
voluntary charity. The rich were to be asked to give of their 
substance in aid of this class, and if they refused were reproved. 
These solicitations, however, although backed by censure, 
seem to have been found insufficient, and by stat. 5 Eliz. c. 3, 
persons in affluence were to be taxed by the justices. This 
was the beginning of compulsory poor-rates. By stat. 14 Eliz. 
c. 5, more extensive powers were given to the justices, for the 
purpose of raising a rate; by stat. 39 Eliz. c. 3, hospitals for 
the impotent poor, and workhouses for the idle yet able poor 
were established ; and by stat..43 Eliz. c. 2, the system of 
poor-laws, very nearly as it now obtains in England, was 
established by law. it may be well, before entering upon a 
consideration of its provisions, to correct an error into which 
most writers upon the subject have fallen. 

It is very generally supposed that the provision for the poor, 
made by Parliament at the close of Queen Elizabeth's reign, 
became necessary in consequence of the dissolution of the 
religious houses in England by her father. Blackstone, in the 
first volume of his Commentaries, chap. 9, says that, ‘ upon 
the total dissolution of the monasteries, the inconvenience of 
thus encouraging the poor in habits of indolence and beggary 
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was quickly felt throughout the kingdom, and abundance of 
statutes were made in the reign of King Henry the Eighth and 
his children for providing for the poor and impotent, who, the 

reambles to some of them recite, had of late years greatly 
increased.” Dugdale, the antiquarian, asserts that. “ while the 
convents stood, there was no Act for the relief of the poor, so 
amply did those houses give succor to them that were in want; 
whereas, in the next age, there were no less than eleven bills 
brought into the House of Commons for that purpose.” These 
opinions, sustained as they are by writers of so high authority, 
have received credence every where. Nevertheless, they are 
unquestionably founded in error. It is true that the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries deprived hundreds of needy persons of 
what had hitherto been the source of their subsistence. But 
then, the statutes 22 and 27 Hen. VIII. had just gone into 
operation, whose beneficent working served greatly to lessen, 
even if not completely to remove, the suffering which would 
otherwise have been occasioned to the poor of the kingdom. 
The alms collected and dispensed by virtue of their injune- 
tions, took the place of the alms distributed from the convent- 
gates, with this distinction, however; that while the latter was 
given indiscriminately, the former was bestowed not upon the 
able-bodied, but upon the impotent poor. Moreover, the poor- 
laws under which an assessment was imposed upon the people, 
for the support of paupers, were not enacted until Queen Eliza- 
beth had reigned forty-two years—nearly three-quarters of a 
century after the monastic houses were put down. How did 
the poor subsist in the mean time? 

The true reason, the real necessity, for the enactment of the 
poor-laws of 48 Eliz. must be referred to the great increase in 
the number of paupers in England during the last half of the 
sixteenth century. The fact that there was such an increase 
is attested unanimously by contemporary authorities, and is 

roved by a comparison of the value of labor during the reign 
of Henry VIII. with its value in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
The increase is accounted for by the depreciation in the cur- 
reney, which took place during this century, and which was 
not followed by a corresponding rise in wages. 

Under this statute, the churchwardens of every parish, and 
four, three, or two householders, or the mayor and magistrates 
of every.city, if they were justices of the peace, were yearly, 
in Easter-week, to nominate overseers of the poor of that 
= or city. All persons, whatever their age or sex, were 

iable to appointment, unless they could bring’ themselves 
within some legal exception; as, for example, nobility, or 
privilege of Parliament. 
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The duties of the overseers were, to provide a sufficient 
stock of materials to put the poor to work; to set to work all 
children whose parents should be deemed unable to maintain 
them, as well as all persons, married or unmarried, who had 
no means of maintenance, and who pursued no trade by which 
they could get their living; to relieve the lame, impotent, old, 
and blind; in a word, all who were poor and unable to work ; 
and to put out poor children as apprentices. For these purposes 
they had power, with the consent of two justices, to assess a 
rate upon every species of property within their parish, which 
had an occupant, and from which an annual profit arose. 
They were ordered to meet once a month. in the church, on 
Sunday afternoon, to accomplish the business that may lie 
before them. Those who received aid from the parish were 
registered in books kept for the purpose, and, together with 
their wives and children, were ordered to wear badges, de- 
scribed in the statute, under pain of forfeiture of their allow- 
ance, If the overseers failed in the performance of their 
duties, or in accounting according to law, at the close of their 


term of office, for the money that had passed through their 


hands, they were liable to be fined or imprisoned. 

The idea which pervades the poor-laws is, that no person in 
the realm, male or female, old or young, able-bodied or impo- 
tent, shall ever lack food. Work is to be provided for those 
who can work, in order to keep them from eating the bread of 
idleness, The infirm, and lame, and aged poor; in a word, 
those unable to labor, are to have their wants supplied. A 
noble design for a Christian state to accomplish; but alas! 
how far short of the ideal has England come in this matter! 

The statute of Elizabeth says nothing concerning the estab- 
lishment of work-houses. But by stat. 9, Geo. 1, ¢, 7, it was 
enacted, that for the greater ease of parishes in the relief of 
the poor, the overseers, with the consent of the parishioners, 
might purchase houses or contract with persons for the main- 
tenance of the poor. If one parish was too small to purchase 
such a work-house, two might join in the purchase. Under 
this statute, alms-houses were established all over England, 

The statute also omits to mark out the places of the settle- 
ment of the poor. They were at liberty to seek employment 
wherever it was to be had. Those only were confined to one 
parish, who were unable or unwilling to work; and the places 
of settlement were only those where the poor were born or had 
made their abode, originally for three years, aud afterwards 
for one year only. But subsequently, the law of settlement 
was greatly extended. A settlement was declared to be gained 
by birth, by parentage, by marriage, by residence for forty 
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days within the parish, by payment of the public taxes, by 
service in a parochial office for a year, by hiring and service for 
a year, and by apprenticeship. This diversity of methods in 
gaining a settlement, together with the complexity of the sys- 
tem at large, has proved a fruitful source of litigation, which 
alone has been one of the worst evils of the poor-laws. The 
reports are full of adjudications upon the perplexing questions 
which have arisen upon them. We have counted in East 
alone more than a hundred cases occupied with discussions 
upon their construction, and in the single volume of Douglas, 
forty-five pages or one page in seventeen or eighteen, is de- 
voted to the same purpose. Where a pauper’s place of settle- 
ment is, what will give him a settlement, and what will take it 
away, what is the effect of hiring and service thereon, under 
what circumstances a poor-rate may be made, at what time and 
at what percentage property is subject thereto, what will make 
it illegal, and how it can be quashed, and when and to whom 
relief may be granted; these questions and many others have 
arisen under the working of this intricate system. In 1817, if 
we remember aright, it was computed by able judges, that 
twenty-seven hundred appeals were made to the Quarter-Ses- 
sions alone, at the cost of three hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. 

The cost of the maintenance of the poor in England has 
been enormous. In 1748, £600,000 were spent for this pur- 
pose; in 1776, £1,531,000; and in 1784, £2,000,000. In 1808, 
nineteen years afterwards, the expenditure had increased to 
£4,268,000; and in 1813, it reached £6,130,000. In 1830, the 
amount raised was £6,800,000, and in 1834, £7,511,000. Is it 
not an occasion for humiliation to every lover of humanity, . 
that so vast a sum spent every year by one nation alone, should 
have had so little effect in banishing poverty from the realm? 
Where does the fault lie? Is it in the magnitude of the evil, 
or in the indiscretion of the expenditure ? 

What has been the working of the poor-laws of England, 
and what their effect upon the condition and morals of her 
people, the rich as well as the pres is a frequent theme with 
the political economists of England. They have thoroughly 
discussed the subject with an earnest desire to know the truth ; 
they have turned it over and over again, so that the light might 
fall upon all sides of it; they agree concerning the magnitude 
of the evil, and the necessity of adopting remedial measures ; 
they agree also concerning the nature of the evil; and yet 
have been, and still are unable to point out either a complete 
remedy or a substitute. What slavery is to us, poverty is to 
England: a great and apparently an incurable evil, 
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The ill effects of this system, particularly as it stood before 
its recent amendment, to which we shall presently advert, are 
well set forth by many English authors; by none, however, 
more clearly and eloquently than by Mr. Davison, in the book 
whose title stands at the head of this article. 

“ Tf this parochial system,” he says, pp. 60, &c. “ cannot stand 
on the ground of a good national husbandry, still less can it 
be, on the principles of a sound legislation, directed to the care 
of the personal habits and manners of the people; and if the 
poor-laws have a tendency hostile to the public manners, they 
act unhappily in that way, in which it comes within the com- 
petence of human laws to act with the greatest power. For 
the efficacy of human laws may be cast, perhaps, nearly into 
the following scale: their direct power to inspire man with 
the love of probity, diligence, sobriety, and contentment by 
positive command, is small; their power to restrain the op- 
posite vices is far greater; their power to discourage or hinder 
good habits of character, by mistaken institutions, greatest of 
all; because here they act at an advantage ; and the institution 
and the bad part of human nature go together, whereas in the 
other cases, they are opposed, and the enactment has to force 
its way. This one consideration makes the error of any intrin- 
sic virtual immorality of laws of the last importance, and yet 
it is the error with which our poor-laws are commonly charged, 
and charged with such a confidence of imputation, as is usu- 
ally expressed when men are speaking of a fact to be lamented 
rather than discussed. I know of no substantial reply which 
éan be made to that charge. They discourage many of the 
best habits of the people, of which their industry, the most 
obviously affected, is only the first. They may have been 
counteracted ; they have been counteracted by the presence of 
other more wholesome invigorating powers in the compound 
of our national fortunes; but their tendency by themselves is 
to paralyze and eorrupt those whom they profess to protect. 
There is poison in the alms of their mistaken charity. 

“The first aspect of a fixed legal provision of maintenance in 
the contingency of want, aepondiont of personal character, 
or any other pledge of antecedent economy, exertion, prudence, 
or merit of any kind, is a most pressing invitation to all who 
like bread better than labor, and living at ease more than the 
practice of self-denial, to remit much of their pains, especially 
the pains of contrivance and frugality in the husbandry of their 
affairs, to the readier and less irksome plan of living at the 
cost of others on the wide, open common of parish subsistence. 
If they cannot resort to it for all they want, and make it their 
sole revenue at once; still to push the advantage of their use 
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of it, to think of it as a sure resource against their heedless- 
ness, indiscretion, and mistakes; to play with their duties, 
which they may discard at will, and be quite serious and set- 
tled in their views upon the liberality of the law which can- 
not discard them, seems to be a true picture of the fact and the 
theory of our parochial constitution, as addressed to the feel- 
ings of ourcommon people against their industry. Originally, 
indeed, it was intended that the grant of relief should be pur- 
chased by labor. But providing a place of work is a part 
of a man’s own duty. At the best, therefore, the law under- 
took to relieve him from one instance of his proper duty, and 
did it amiss. But the law has failed grievously in the threat of 
performing it for him, in finding him the employment; and is 
glad to do the best it can to keep its promise of finding him 
the subsistence. Upon this ground of engagement, he has 
gained over the severity of the law, and profited by its kind- 
ness; and stands at present on a tenure of very easy con- 
ditions, with a right to be as dependent as his vices or idleness 
can make him. 

“The foundation of all moral feeling and moral conduct is 
in responsibility, in a man’s own person, in the consequences 
of his conduct. A sense and perception of this responsibility 
is the spring of the practical principles of virtue. It enters 
into our highest duties. The poor-laws shake this foundation. 
They tell a man, he shall not be responsible for his want of 
exertion, forethought, sobriety. They deal with him as if no 
such responsibility existed. By cancelling the natural facilities 
of a great deal of his vice, they darken and perplex his own 
notions of the demerit of it. 

“The parochial dependent himself has but little gratitude 
for the relief afforded him. It might have been expected, that 
public alms would be repaid with thankfulness at least ; but the 
expectation, if not taken up on a false and narrow view from 
the first, is certainly disappointed in the fact. The most dis- 
satisfied and discontented may be seen among our parochial 
poor. Whether it be that the loss of the vigor of honest ex- 
ertion spoils the temper; or that the gross intemperance among 
them eats out their sense of right and wrong as much as it 
aggravates their wants; or that the captiousness upon an 
indefinite claim makes every thing seem too little for them; 
or that the practice of looking to others for help must make a 
man restless in himself and throw him off from the centre of 
his repose; or that alms, which were meant to be medicine and 
not food,vitiate the moral habit, merely by being constant; or 
some touch of all these provocations together; we certainly 
can see little of the spirit either of thankfulness or content- 
ment under the most profuse expenditure of legal charity. 
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“The tranquillizing effect of sober habits of labor is so much 
of the peace and good order of society. It is not the laboring 
bull that begins to gore and throw the meadow into alarm; but 
the mere idle grazers, who, if they have had any blood in them, 
are stung to violence by the first fly that molests them. It would 
be well, therefore, if every parish retainer would be satisfied 
with being idle, but he is likely to be as troublesome as he is 
idle, and as mischievous as he 1s useless.” 

In a well-known work of authority—“ The History of the 
Poor-Laws, by Richard Burn,”—we find the following exposi- 
tion of the working of one portion of the system. ‘The 
office of an overseer,” he says, p. 211, “seems to be understood 
to be this: to keep an extraordinary look-out to prevent per- 
sons coming to inhabit his parish without certificates, and to 
fly to the justices to remove them; and if a man brings a cer- 
tificate, then to caution all the inhabitants not to let him a farm 
of £10 a year, (this would give him a settlement in the parish,) 
and to take care to keep him out of all parish offices; to warn 
them, if they will hire servants, to hire them half-yearly, or 
by the month, or by the week, or by the day, rather than by 
any way that shall give them a settlement; or, if they do hire 
them for a year, then to try and pick a quarrel with them 


- before the year’s end, and so to get rid of them. To maintain 


their poor as cheaply as they possibly can, at all events; not 
to lay out two-pence in prospect of any future good, but only 
to serve the present necessity. To bargain with some sturdy 
person to take them by the lump, who yet is not intending to 
take them, but to hang over them in terrorem, if they shall 
complain to the justices for want of maintenance. To send 
them out into the country a begging; for why not they as well 
as others? To bind out poor children apprentices, no matter 
to whom or to what trade, so that the master live in another 
parish. To move heaven and earth, if any dispute happens 
about a settlement, and, in that particular, to invert the gen- 
eral rule, and stick at no expense. To pull down cottages. 
To drive out as many inhabitants and admit as few as possibly 
they can; that is, to depopulate the parish in order to lessen the 
poor-rate. To be generous, indeed, in sometimes giving a por- 
tion with the mother of a bastard child, on condition that the 
father will marry her, or with a poor widow, for why should she 
be without the comforts of matrimony? always provided that 
the husband is settled in another parish. Or, if a poor man 
with a large family appears to be industrious, they will chari- 
tably assist him in taking a farm in another parish at £10 a 
year, and _ him the money to pay his first year’s rent; and 
if any of the poor have a mercantile genius, they will purchase 
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him a box of pins, needles, laces, buckles, and such like wares, 
and send him abroad in the quality of a petty chapman; with 
the profits thereof, and a p knack at stealing, he can 
decently support himself, and educate his children in the same 
industrious way.” 

These extracts, it has doubtless been observed, say nothing 
of the condition of the workhouses established in England by 
virtue of the stat. 9, Geo. 1,c. 7. But we have one record— 
we are constrained to believe it authentic—of what these refuges 
have been, particularly to little children. Little Oliver Twist, 
dirty, in rags, starved, chided, cuffed, and beaten by unfeeling 
men and brutal women, untaught, save in the arts of a low 
cunning, and made to cringe, and lie, and steal, is a monument 
reared high to the lasting shame of Christians all over the 
world. When the poor boy was about leaving the nursery in 
which his childhood was spent, “ young as he was,” the narra- 
tive runs, “he had sense enough to make a feint of feeling 
yreat regret at going away. It was nota very difficult matter 
for the boy to call the tears into his eyes. Hunger and recent 
ill-usage are great assistants if you want to cry, and Oliver 
cried very naturally indeed. Mrs. Mann gave him a thousand 
embraces, and what Oliver wanted a great deal more, a piece 
of bread and butter, lest he should seem too hungry when he 
got to the workhouse. With the slice of bread in his hand, 
and the little brown cloth-cap on his head, Oliver was then led 
away by Mr. Bumble from the wretched home where one kind 
word or look had never lighted the gloom of his infant years. 
And yet he burst into an agony of childish grief, as the cottage- 
gate closed after him. Wretched as he was, the little compan- 
ions in misery he was leaving behind were the only friends he 
had ever known, and a sense of his loneliness in the great wide 
world sank into the child’s heart for the first time.” 

It is not to be wondered at, that the evils inherent to such a 
system should have aroused the attention of Parliament: it is 
rather a matter of astonishment that it was not awakened 
sooner. It was not until the change of ministry, in 1830, that a 
commission was appointed to investigate the whole subject. In 
due time they reported, and in 1834, the Poor-Law Amendment 
Act was passed. Its chief provisions are, that a central board 
of commissioners shal] be appointed, that the administration of 
relief shall be subject to their direction and control, and that 
they shall have power to make all such rules, orders, and regu- 
lations for the management of the poor, the government of 
workhouses, the guidance and control of guardians, and for 
carrying the act into execution in all other respects, as they 
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should think proper: they, however, are restrained from order- 
ing relief in any individual case. 

Assistant commissioners are also appointed under the act, 
who are authorized to unite parishes for the administration of 
the poor-laws, and to give a new organization to the a 
which they should think best to keep separate. The bill also 
enacts, that in every such union or parish a board of guardians 
shall be elected, and that the relief of the poor be administered 
by such guardians, and that the commissioners shall determine 
the number of the guardians, and prescribe their duties. 

It is worthy of notice by us, whe are Americans, how the 
dread which an Englishman has of innovation appears in this 
celebrated Amendment.Act. Here is a system whose whole 
operation, from Elizabeth’s time down to 1834, has been per- 
nicious in the highest degree; whose abuses, too, the idleness 
and crime it created, the oppression and cruelty it caused, 
were known to every man in Great Britain, and yet the only 
amendment authorized is the appointment of a board of over- 
seers, and the union of different parishes. No change in the 
nature or amount of relief is made, nor in the persons who are 
entitled to it. We, republicans, would have abolished the Poor- 
Laws at once, and in the period of a few months have laid the 
foundations, and raised the superstructure of an entirely new 
system. Nevertheless, the English people have acted wisely. 
Any radical change in their poor-laws would have produced 
an untold.amount of misery ; so many are dependent upon them 
for support, that their repeal would have caused hundreds of 
thousands to starve, and driven those who have been brought 
up under the system into habits of incurable idleness, to take by 
force what was denied them by law. The way is now open to 
gradual amendment, and Parliament judged wisely in making 
the first step in that direction a slight one. The great defect 
in the act of 1834 appears on its face. Jt depends upon the per- 
sonal character of the commissioners. At the best, they can but 
imperfectly perform their duties; but if they ever chance to be 
unworthy of their office, the worst evils of the old system will 
at once return. As it is, these evils are only palliated; they 
are not removed. The cost of the system has been reduced 
from seven and a half millions of pounds to a little more than 
five millions, and there is less oppression and cruelty under the 
new régime ; there are fewer inducements held out to the work- 
ing classes to become lazy; nevertheless, the Poor-Law Amend- 
ment Act is but a step towards good, and must be regarded in 
no other light. 

Poor-laws, having the statute of Elizabeth for their basis 
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and pattern, have been enacted in most of the United States. 
They bear some resemblance to their prototype, particularly in 
their provisions concerning the erection and maintenance of 
workhouses, and the methods by which a settlement may be 

ained. But they are far superior to it in the ease and sim- 
plicity of their operation. They deserve, however, no parti- 
cular notice here, for they play a very subordinate part in the 
working of our State governments. Their influence is well- 
nigh unfelt; few ever have occasion to inquire into them; no 
long and costly litigations encumber their operation; and the 
tax levied to carry out their design is a trifle. Only six hun- 
dred thousand dollars were raised for this purpose in 1852, in 
the State of New-York, a State at whose port nearly two hun- 
dred thousand paupers arrive in search of some means of 
gaining a livelihood. This insignificance of our poor-laws in 
our internal history is easily accounted for. The spirit of a 
native-born American is so high and free, although sometimes 
mistaken, that the idea of accepting support from the public 
is more revolting to him than any thing besides. He may 
be willing to receive alms from the hand of private charity; 
but he cannot brook, by becoming an inmate of a poor-house, 
to put on what seems to him the very badge and insignia of 
the lowest degradation, and to inflict a stain which can never 
be erased. Nothing but the extinction of his pride or the 
sternest necessity ever induces him to enter the refuge pro- 
vided him by law. Moreover, in this country, poverty, by 
which we mean that sort of poverty which is so abject as to- 
be compelled to depend upon the charity of others, is one of 
our least evils. Even in our great cities, the competition for 
work has not yet reduced the wages of our workmen to the 
lowest price upon which it is possible to sustain life. On the 
contrary, with very few exceptions, even laborers of the lowest 
class—the Gibeonites among us—hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, receive daily a sum for their labor, which varies from 
seventy-five cents to twice that sum. Whoever has health, and 
is industrious, frugal, and sober, can maintain himself with: 
comfort. Necessary poverty is almost unknown. Competition 
in the cities is most active among the sempstresses, the makers 
of shirts, vests, and cloth-shoes, and the milliners’ apprentices; 
in a word, among those girls and women whose needles earn 
their bread. Nevertheless, we are glad—proud also, and a 
little exultant—to affirm, from quite a wide personal experi- 
ence, that not many of these fail to earn a decent living. 
Widows, with families dependent upon them, have sometimes. 
to overwork themselves. But the single maintain themselves 
in a position of comfort, where they respect themselves and 
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are respected. We thank God, that the condition of the girl- 
apprentices of London is not the condition of the girl-appren- 
tices of New-York. We thank God, that they and their sister- 
workers seldom have cause to sing the burden of the Song of 
the Shirt. 

If this be true of those who dwell in our cities, it is far more 
true of those who live in the country, where work is abundant, 
where competition is not very active, and where food, rents, 
and fuel are cheap. 

These statements are not contradicted by the condition of 
those persons, who constitute the lowest stratum of the popu- 
lation of our large cities. The first impressions of one, who 
visits their haunts—for they almost always congregate in 
masses—would be, that they must suffer greatly from want. 
But, upon a closer examination, although he would find dirt, 
rags, disease, wretchedness, degradation, brutality, crime, and 
poverty, he would be able to discover but little privation. The 
children (no evidence is like this) whom he might see playing 
about, would be, in all their filth and tatters, plump, hearty, 
full of life and vigor, as only well-fed children are. 

One circumstance would strike him, as he pursued his in- 
vestigations, more forcibly, perhaps, than any other. The faces 
he might see, and the voices he might hear, would not be 
American. Occasionally, the swarthy skin and mellifluous 
tongue of the Italians, and the vivacious features and gestures 
of the French, more frequently the blue eyes and flaxen hair 
and guttural speech of the Germans, but chiefly the coarse and 
stupid countenances and brogue of the Irish, would strike his 
eye and ear. After a day’s wandering, it is more than pro- 
bable, that the only Americans be chanced to see, would be 
negroes. Not only the want, but the vice and crime also, with 
their attendant misery and degradation, which he witnessed, he 
would find, for the most part, in the abodes of aliens to our 
language, our laws, our religion, and our liberty. 

Moreover, such an one, as we have described, would find 
his impressions upheld and strengthened by every fact his in- 
dustry could gather from the reports of great public institutions 
and charities, and from the published observations of benevolent 
men. In 1852, 2,624 persons, of both sexes, were admitted 
into the alms-house of the city of New York. Of these, 625 
only were natives, while the remaining 2,008 were distributed 
among the nations of Europe. 44 came from various foreign 
countries; 53 were from Scotland, 124 were from England, 
131 were from Germany, and 1,654 were from Ireland. 801 
able-bodied paupers were inmates of the workhouse, of whom 
633 were foreigners. In the same year, 5,020 patients were 
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admitted into Bellevue Hospital, 4,114 of whom were foreigners, 
including 3,482 Irishmen. 495 persons were treated in the 
Lunatic Asylum attached to the hospital, of whom 393 were 
foreigners. From Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1852, 4,479 out-door pau- 
pers were relieved with money, of whom 3,275 were foreigners. 
Of this number, 2,878 were natives of Ireland. In the first 
three months of the same year, 13,383 persons were relieved 
by gifts of fuel; of this number only 3,166 were Americans. 
Turning to the register of the city-prisons, we find that of 
25,365 persons put into prison in 1852, 19,764 were foreigners, 
and that of 56 murders committed in this city, two-thirds were 
the work of the same class. 

In the rear of the Astor House, in the city of New-York, 
the offal of that establishment is collected in barrels for removal. 
These are watched by middle-aged women, the most loathsome 
and the deepest-sunk in the scale of humanity of any beings we 
have ever seen. They bear hardly any vestige of womanhood 
in their countenances. Their cheeks are livid and bloated; their 
eyes are lustreless, like the eyes of swine; their teeth are dis- 
colored and decaying, and their hair ‘is matted with dirt. 
Greasy hoods are upon their heads, and tattered shawls cover, 
but do not conceal, their exposed and unwashed bosoms. One— 
for the same persons generally haunt this place--has had her 
nose split in a quarrel; another has frequently a black eye; a 
third is cross-eyed, and a fourth has a deep scar upon her check. 
When an opportunity occurs, these wretched beings plunge 
their arms, up to their shoulders, if necessary, into the exposed 
receptacles, which are filled with the refuse from the plates of 
the guests of the house, feathers, bits of fat, bones, and the 
entrails of fowls. What they gather, they put into their 
baskets, first satisfying their own hunger therefrom. We have 
seen one of these women plunge her arm ito a moist and fast- 
corrupting mass of offal, and bringing out what seemed a ham- 
bone, tear off a morsel of meat therefrom, before she put it into 
her basket. They eat, and give their children to eat, of this 
food, and sell the fat and bones for liquor. We can look upon 
these creatures with some degree of composure, for they have 
lost nearly all resemblance to womankind; but we have had 
our hearts ache, at seeing little children accompanying, or 
associating, with these women. One, a friend once saw, ten or 
twelve years of age, pull her tattered frock, her only covering, 
high up to her arm-pits, and walk - and down before the 
hotel-gate, to the intense delight of the boys about, who shouted 


their ecstasies, while they threw sticks, and bits of dirt, at her. 
What a sight to see in a Christian land! We would be fain 
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to hide our heads in confusion, were it not that these women 
and children are foreigners, every one. 

Who, among the well and strong, beg along our streets, or 
sit upon the church steps, affecting to be embodiments of 
misery? Who, with lachrymose countenances, constantly 
open the doors of our offices? Who sell apples and roasted 
p sacle at the street-corners, and offer oranges and candies at 
our railway-stations? Who, bare-legged, sweep the crossings 
upon a rainy day? Who perform the most menial and de- 
grading services for us? Whoever they are, they are neither 
Americans nor the children of Americans. 

In estimating what the influence of foreign immigration is, 
and what it is likely to be, upon our national character and 
institutions, we are to bear in mind, first of all, that although 
this influence prove mischievous, we are well-nigh helpless in 
the matter. We cannoi, if we would, stop the migration of 
the inhabitants of other countries within our borders. They 
constitute, by far, the greater proportion of our laborers, and 
how could we do without their aid? Who would dig our 
canals, and build our railways, if not the one hundred and fifty 
thousand Irishmen, who every year land upon our shores? 
Who would mix the mortar, and carry the brick and stone, 
with which we build our houses? Who would pave our 
streets, and sweep them—whenever they are swept? How 
could we find native-born Americans, in sufficient numbers, 
to supply the constant demand which exists for brakemen, 
switch-tenders, carmen, porters, runners, and bergemen ? 
American girls, of this generation, are too high-spirited to 
become house-servants ; they rather choose to grow pale over 
their needles, or pine for fresh air in our factories; and what 
would our wives and mothers do, were it not for the Bridgets 
and Katrinas of other lands? Even if their labor was not 
necessary to our wipes it would be unjust, and cruel, to 
prohibit, by law, the settlement of the poor of foreign nations 
among us, for most of them fly from hunger and oppression, 
in search of abundance and freedom. 

I. It is worthy of serious consideration, what effect the 
commingling of the blood of all the races of Europe, in the 
veins of our citizens, is likely to produce, in days to come, upon 
their bodies, their temperaments, and their intellects. The best 
stock among us is tolerably pure Anglo-Saxon, but in fift 
years it will be completely overlaid and hidden by crosses with 
every nation in Christendom, Italians, French, Germans, and 
Irish, in greater or less degree, will be the ancestors of a native- 
born denizen of the republic, in the twentieth century. Thata 
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union of these various and widely-differing stocks in his per- 
son, will have a marked influence, cannot be doubted. May 
we not hope, however, that by that power of assimilation, of 
which we shall have occasion to speak, there will appear in his 
body and spirit the best qualities of his fathers? We know 
how our cattle and horses have been improved by crossing: 
may we not rationally expect to see united in him, what is of 
the most worth in all races;—the perseverance of the German, 
the fire of the Italian, the cheerfulness of the Frenchman, the 
warm affections of the Irishman, wedded to, but swayed and 
directed by, the indomitable energy of the Anglo-Saxon ? 

Il. It is fearful to think of the vice and ignorance which is 
borne to our shores upon every wave that rolls across the 
Atlantic. The drunken, the idle, the treacherous, and degraded 
take refuge here in throngs so numerous, that an alarmist 
might doubt our future continuance in well-doing, and ery, in 
his despondency, ‘Can good much longer come out of Naza- 
reth?” These immigrants are not only vicious and ignorant, 
but they are also filled with radically false notions of the nature 
of our liberty. They know nothing about it. To our under- 
standing, liberty is permission only to do what is just and 
honorable ; while to them, liberty is freedom from all restraint, 
whether imposed by law or custom. Their ideal is not of a 
chaste and beautiful goddess, clothed in white and shining 
garments, but of such women as their own wives and child- 
ren are. Nevertheless, the evil is not without its alleviations. 
It is only intelligent depravity that will do much mischief to 
our morals. It is the tendency of gross and uninformed vice, 
to sink and not to rise. It is not a poison which permeates 
the whole air, but a miasm, which lies low over the marshes 
and deep valleys of the earth. Filth is the sister and constant 
companion of the lowest forms of vice—such forms as our 
immigrants bring with them; does that, like gangrene of the 
lower extremities, spread up to the nobler portions of society ? 
By the law of its existence, it confines itself to the region which 
gives it birth. Its grossness, its brutality, the misery and de- 
gradation which accompany it, rob it of all its attractions. 
While many, therefore, come up out of it, few descend into it. 

Nevertheless, although the influence of the ignorance and 
of the vicious propensities of our foreign population is negative 
rather than positive, and does not as yet spread up through 
the orders of society, it is none the less a great evil. A breeze, 
blowing in the right direction, will often drive the miasm of 
an infected valley high up the hill-sides, and favorable circum- 
stances may cause the vice and ignorance, which are now con- 
fined to one class, and circumscribed within narrow limits, 
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slowly to permeate the whole mass of our citizens. Besides, 
it is narrow-minded and even selfish to look upon this 
subject with regard to ourselves alone. Two things, there- 
fore, are necessary. We must see to it, in the first place, 
that whatever is bad in the class of which we speak, is 
kept from spreading any farther. It must be girt about by a 
wall of good influences, so that it shall have no power to con- 
taminate what it may chance to touch. Then, the most 
strenuous efforts must be made to reduce the boundaries of its 
domain. Every thing that is pure and elevating must be 
brought to bear upon it. Knowledge and virtue must attack 
its strongholds ; the reformation of the vicious must be attempt- 
ed; the ignorant instructed; the idle taught to work; and, 
above all, the children of the immigrants brought up to read 
and write, to think intelligently, and to love and honor God. 
For this reason, if for no other, whoever will render our com- 
mon-schools twice as attractive, and efficient, as they now are, 
will confer an inestimable benefit upon the State, while he 
renders his own name immortal. The universal diffusion of 
knowledge, wedded to virtue, is, therefore, the wall about the 
vice of the lower orders, and its destroyer. 

The danger arising from the influx of ignorant and vicious 
immigrants within the republic does not lie, however, so much 
in the direct effect their character will have upon our own, as 
in their political influence, after they have become naturalized 
citizens. At any time after a continuous residence of five 
years in this country, and after the observance of certain 
forms, they are permitted by our laws to assume the rights 
and exercise the powers of native-born citizens. The period 
of their instruction in the duties of republicans is short, their 
ignorance and the bad habits impressed upon them in their 
mother-country cling to them; and thus, when the power to 
vote is given them, they are ready to become at once the fol- 
lowers and the hirelings of dishonest politicians. They do 
become the prey of our party leaders; for a trifle in money, or 
a little liquor distributed fae election, will buy many of 
them, and an appeal to their prejudice will persuade still more, 
and so they vote blindly, just as sheep follow their leader. 
The evil is greatly increased by the number of this class. Two 
hundred and fifty thousand men, women, and children year] 
immigrate to this country, of whom twenty or thirty pa et | 
scattered over all the Northern States, though unfit in every 
respect, yearly become citizens. They hold, even now, the 
balance of power in the elections, and if they should ever 
be onlay united under the influence and guidance of a 
priesthood or of demagogues, nothing but the united and per- 
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sistent efforts of all wise and intelligent men, joined for this 
very purpose, can in any way prevent them. from becoming 
the masters of our liberties. The need of such a combination 
of our native citizens has not yet occurred, nor is the evil it 
would seek to put down imminent; yet in a twelve-month the 
former may press upon us, and the latter stare us in the face. 

It is for some such purpose as this, that Native American 
Societies have been established within the last ten years. The 
oreambles of the constitutions, under which they have organ- 
ized, generally set forth the same idea, the predominance of the 
influence of our naturalized citizens in the republic. Their 
design has been to counteract this influence by the union of 
Native Americans for the purpose of excluding foreigners from 
office under the Government, and of lengthening the term of 
naturalization. And if the object of these organizations be 
mischievous, as we believe it is, their effect would have proved 
still worse, if they had been at all successful. But they have 
utterly failed in carrying out their intention. This has been 
owing to various causes, of which these three are the most pro- 
minent. There has been no immediate need of the formation 

-of these associations, so that the thoughtful and wise have 
never joined them; hostility to foreigners, and not defence of 
endangered liberty, has been their motto; and they have de- 
generated at once and not by slow gradations, into organs 
of corrupt and designing politicians. It is well they were not 
successful. For, nothing but the direst necessity, which has 
not yet occurred, can ever justify native born-citizens in put- 
ting themselves in hostile array against foreigners, simply 
because they are foreigners. It would be a grievous evil to 
befal us: the awakening and establishment of antagonism, as 
we are told it exists in some portions of Europe, between the 
different races which now peacefully coalesce under our laws. 
Those who now come among us, in a generation or two at 
the farthest, become Americans in feeling and in energy, their 
patriotism burning as purely and their love of national liberty 
glowing as warmly as our own. But if, so soon as they come 
among us, they are driven into a position antagonistic to us; if 
they are not permitted to associate intimately, and intermarry 
freely with us; if they are proscribed, denied the rights of 
citizenship, and excluded from office, they will necessarily band 
together in masses, speaking their own language and preserv- 
ing their national characteristics, that hostility all the while 
burning in their hearts which never fails of being aroused by 
the sense of social or political inferiority. As this class gra- 
dually strengthens, it would demand the equality it was denied; 
strive to take it by force, if the demand was refused; and so, 
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some day or other in the still distant future, a war of races 
would spring up, than which no contests are more bitter. Two 
things would then occur; the inferior ones would be subjugated 
and become henceforth the Helots of their conquerors, or else 
would be completely exterminated. In either case, it is more 
than likely, not only the substance but the very image of our 
liberties would be lost. 

What, then, is our hope of escape from the dangers which 
threaten us from the ignorance and vice of the large proportion 
of the foreigners who yearly come among us? It lies in the 
assimilating process to which we have just alluded, and which 
is always going on silently but powerfully in our midst. It is 
not possible for an immigrant to perpetuate his nationality in 
this country. He may remain true to it, if he take pains, but 
his children or his grandchildren grow up Americans. Their 
transformation is not in body and in language merely, but in 
morality and in knowledge. The influence, in this particular, 
of the predominant race in this country is so powerful, that all 
who are exposed to it become changed into the same image. 
Just as our Anglo-Saxon language easily admits and retains 
words from every tongue, and is the better therefor, so our 
Anglo-Saxon blood receives an admixture from every race, 
and, enriched thereby, is filling the veins of a people, which, in 
its future culmination, will combine, we trust, the energies and 
virtues of all nations. 

A remedy has been proposed, which consists merely in the 
extension of the period of residence in this country, prescribed 
by the law. In 1790, two years residence was required; in 
1795, the period was lengthened to five years; and again in 
1798 to fourteen years. In 1802, it was reduced to five years, 
and there it still remains. This fluctuation evinces a good deal 
of doubt in the minds of our legislators as to the wisest limita- 
tion to be prescribed. On the one hand, time ought to be given 
to aliens to enable them to learn our language, become ac- 
quainted with our institutions, and to get thoroughly infused, 
if they are lacking in these particulars, with the love of liberty 
and of submission to law. On the other hand, the period of 
probation ought not to be so long that we either shall be liable 
to the just accusation of illiberality and timidity, or that aliens 
themselves shall become hostile and prejudiced against us. It 
may be safely affirmed, however, that the proper mean is now 
fixed. Twenty years’ experience has demonstrated its wisdom. 
Time enough is given for the preparation necessary to the in- 
telligent assumption of citizenship, and yet it is not so long 
protracted as to be unjust or illiberal. 

Thus far, it will have been observed, we have dwelt only 
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upon the influence, which the lowest class of aliens, the ignorant 
and the vicious, are likely to have upon the national character, 
and through that, upon our institutions and laws. It would, 
however, be an exceedingly narrow view to take of the subject, 
to stop here. For the presence of uninformed depravity in the 
nation is not the greatest source of danger to us. Vice of this 
sort, as we have already hinted, is comparatively innocuous; 
for it ascends very slowly from the lower to the higher classes. 
What we have most reason to dread, what ought to be watched 
most closely by us, and guarded against most carefully, is the 
part which the educated and thoughtful portion of our foreign- 
ers is yet to play in the future shaping of the character of the 
nation. The subject, we say, is worthy of earnest, wise, and 
patient consideration; and we only content ourselves now with 
a hurried glance at it, because of our hope to direct public 
attention to it soon again. 

Thirty or forty thousand foreigners every year land upon 
our shores, who are intelligent, thoughtful, independent men. 
Were they imbued with that love of liberty, which, in the minds 
of the best Englishmen or Americans, implies something con- 
servative, and that spirit of Christianity, which also in them 
implies child-like obedience, these aliens would be heartily 
welcome. But they are free-thinkers, both in religion and in 
politics; innovation is their passion; for, whatever is old is to 
them presumptively unworthy; and they despise nothing so 
much as the maxim, that reform to be healthful must be gra- 
dual. Their creed, if they have one, is always vague, con- 
sisting, for the most part, in dissatisfaction with existing creeds, 
and ranging from downright atheism to an ill-disguised pan- 
theism. But, whatever its particular form, it is none the less 
infidel in all its tendencies. Their political system is radical 
and lawless. They are ultra-Democrats, and firm believers in 
what is called “our manifest destiny,” and in the blessings of 
slavery and in perpetual annexation. 

Now, our faith in the intelligence and virtue of the predomi- 
nant race in this country is so strong, our belief in its power 
of assimilation so unshaken, that ordinarily we should have 
but little dread of the influence of this class of immigrants 
upon us. But, unluckily for us, the spirit of innovation has, 
within the last ten or fifteen years, grown rife among us. A 
dissatisfaction with old creeds, with old constitutions, with old 
laws, with old systems of philosophy, with old customs and 
habits, has grown high and spread wide through the republic ; 
springing up rankest, however, among the least cultivated of 
the thoughtful portion of the community. Need we instance 
the forms in which it is developed? It may be seen in the 
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advocacy of Bloomerism and women’s rights; in the innova- 
tions lately made in the theory and practice of the law; in the 

ease with which constitutional conventions are summoned, and 

new constitutions made; in the recent changes in several 

States of the tenure of judicial office—one of the most perni- 

cious measures that has taken place among us for half a cen- 

tury ; in the tendency to put all power directly into the hands 

of the people; in the eagerness with which many accept any 

new doctrine or theory, as, for example, Mesmerism, spiritual 

rapping, and table-movings; and in the creeds which are daily 

promulgated, whose universal characteristic is a resort to other 

sources than the Bible for religious instruction and guidance. It 

may be seen in the doctrine of manifest destiny, which has been 
recently advanced ; in our desire for new territories, for Cuba 

and the Sandwich Islands; and in the spirit of lawlessness 
which is springing up among us. We do not affirm that in 

most of the attempts at reform and progress, some truth does 
not exist; it is against the radical disposition of our reformers 
that our whole nature rises in opposition. And it is because 
the character of the better portion of our foreigners coalesces 
so closely with this disposition, that we dread the influence 
they are destined to have upon the nation at large. 

Chief among this class of foreigners, of whom we speak, 
stands the German. The French among us take but little 
interest in matters of state; and, although an infidel and a 
democrat, a Frenchman’s direct influence upon the government 
is comparatively unfelt. The English and Scotch are here what 
they are at home, haters of innovation, and devoted lovers of 
what isold. The Irish form, unfortunately, the lowest order of 
the republic, and their influence we have therefore already dis- 
ak But the German is likely to produce a marked impres- 
sion upon us. He is yourtrue radical. He isa dreamer, and is 
constantly making new discoveries in religion and in politics. He 
is ever framing, in his active mind, Utopian schemes, by which 
the world is to be made at once better. Unrestricted suffrage, 
the placing of all power directly in the hands of the people, short 
terms of office for the judges, indefinite annexation, and the 

rpetuation of slavery, are pet doctrines of his, so soon as he 

ecomes a citizen. He is a lover of the theory of “ manifest 
destiny ;” for there is something mystical, and surpassing 
speech, in the idea of a nation urged forward, silently as the 
planets move in their orbits, and as irresistibly, by some sg 
or force, or fate, out of itself, to fulfill a great design, by the 
absorption into itself of half the globe. Moreover, he is an 
infidel. His pride of unbelief, excited by the difficulties which 
surround the New Testament, has led him into a denial of its 
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fundamental truths, and an attempt to put in its place a philo- 
sophical creed of his own. It is hard to master the thousand 
systems which his ingenuity has fabricated. In all their 

hases, however, they are vague, mystical, sentimental, and 
impractical. Rose-colored declamations concerning the di- 
vinity of man are put in the place of the assertion of the gospel, 
Ye all have sinned. God is represented as a mild and rather 
weak ruler, who loves all who are gentlemanlike and are ad- 
mirers of nature; and not as an inflexible Being, who does not 
look upon sin with any degree of allowance, and who will sternly 
, punish all who disobey him. Such a faith begets notions of 
duty, dreamy and indistinct as the forms of distant hills when 
the Indian summer has come. The ideal of Paul and of John, 
we need not say, is as sharply defined as the outlines of moun- 
tains against a winter's sky. 

It is these radical and unbelieving tendencies of our German 
population, joined to their intelligence and morality, which 
make them by far the most dangerous of our immigrants. The 
fruit of the seed they have been sowing for fifteen years past is 
now beginning to show itself, in the formation of revolutionary 
societies, and in the influence of their own presses. If naught 
occurs to prevent our design, we hope to dwell upon this sub- 
ject at length, directing public attention to the constitutions 
and objects of the numerous German associations in our midst, 
and to the baneful teachings of the German newspapers. Let 
us say, in conclusion, that, while conscious of the dangers which 
are round about us, those who truly love their country will 
not sink intodespondency. In the good-sense and intelligence 
of the people, in their morality, in the example of our fathers, 
in the spread of school-houses and churches throughout our 
borders, and, above all, in the goodness of God who has thus 
far led us on our way, we will put our cheerful trust. 
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THE BRITISH ESSAYISTS. 
DE QUINCEY. 


The Autobiography of an English Opium- Kater. 
Suspiria de Profundis. 

Historical and Critical Essays. 

The Cesars, &c.—Ticknor & Co., Boston. 


WE sound the trumpet of glorification. The taste manifested 
by our ancestors in the original idea of making one vast tea- 
pot of Boston harbor, by capturing a hostile frigate with Dutch 
cheeses for lack of cannon-ball, and a British officer of high 
rank upon a dark night with a pair of Bologna sausages 
in default of pistols, gives us ample reason to reflect, with 
just complacency, that we are the greatest nation in all 
creation. Those valorous exploits of revolutionary times 
have inspired us with a spirit of emulation; and in order to 
prove that the blood of old ’76 has not turned to water in our 
veins, and that we are not altogether unworthy of our tea- 
making ancestors, we decapitate our delinquent officials with as 
much gout as a toper shows in swallowing a glass of brandy ; but, 
unlike the toper, we are too philosophic to make ugly faces if 
it turns out that instead of ‘“Otard and Dupuy,” we have only 
imbibed half-a-pint or so of ipecac. We depute a pyrotechnic 
ambassador, with the capacious pockets of that embroidered 
velvet coat filled with infernal-machines and sky-rockets, to 
blow up the Escurial; and last and sublimest of all, we it is 
who have originated the idea of startling into reverential awe 
the assembled wisdom and elegance of European courts, by 
the cut of our diplomatic jibs. In short, we are going to 
impress Bull and Geonn with some notion of the majesty of 
“The free and independent electors of the sovereign States,” 
by means of the corresponding grandeur of drab fan-tailed coats 
and tight knee-breeches; and furthermore, we it is, who have 
peddled tin-pans in Lapland, Morrison’s pills in Bolivia, and 
coolly whistled Yankee Doodle with our republican legs dang- 
ling over the crater of Vesuvius. 

Upon these grounds, our claims to the title of greatest nation, 
&c., are unquestionably good ; but the acuteness of an eminent 
Boston publishing-house, in being the first to collect in a perma- 
nent form the scattered writings of Tuomas De QuINcEY, ren- 
ders the fact now and for ever absolutely incontrovertible. The 
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relative position held by authors in their own and other countries 
is gw t remarkable. Germany has the credit of having 
taught England to appreciate the excellencies of her own un- 
rivalled Shakspeare. Germany gives the second place to her 
poet to whom popular acclamation elsewhere has assigned the 
first. Posterity will remember the most splendid epoch of 
Spanish history, and instances of Spanish adventure, through 
the works of our countrymen, the descendants of those, who, 
taking advantage of that discovery, have populated the fairest 
conquest of the Spanish arms. The most scholarly investiga- 
tion of the lives of the first two poets of Italy are from an 
American pen. The lectures of Sir James Stephen, on French 
History, were first collected in this country; so also were the 
speeches of Macaulay, and we believe the Essays of Jeffrey 
and Carlyle; and Mr. Fields, by introducing to us the works of 
De Quincey, has performed a service that the American public 
has received with unqualified applause; which action the Eng- 
lish people have begun to echo, and Mr. Fields their publishers 
are about to imitate. The author himself has often been im- 

rtuned to make such a collection of his papers; but, shrink- 
ing from the effort, and perhaps careless or distrustful of 
success, would always reply: “ Sir it is utterly impossible; 
neither the archangel Gabriel, nor his multipotent adversary, 
durst ever attempt any such thing.” 

We shall proceed to consider whatever portion of De Quin- 
cey’s works we can reach; but, as that portion we take to 
be a minimum of what he has written, we can promise no com- 
pleteness. Though Professor Agassiz may take a single bone, 
and tell us the precise genus and species of the animal to which 
it belonged, we shall not venture a criticism upon the propor- 
tions of a Hercules, from the sight of the Grecian torso. But, 
as our Hercules is yet imperfectly known in this country, it may 
be asked, Who is De Quincey? “ The most learned of scholars 
and the most scholarlike of men.” It may not be improper to 
prefix to this paper a short biographical sketch of this remark- 
able man, of whom so little is known, beyond the disclosures 
which continually flash up in his writings; in fact, a good part 
of the American reprints consist of papers referring either 
directly or indirectly to himself. Why he is unknown and 
holds no position in English literature, commensurate with his 
transcendent merits, we will hereafter endeavor to explain. 

From the sources we have mentioned, and occasional notices 
in British periodicals, we glean the following incidents of his 
— history. He was born about the year 1785, his father 

ing an English merchant, engaged in West India trade. He 
died when De Quincey was seven years old, leaving him in 
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charge of four guardians; men well-meaning enough, but nar- 
row-minded and intolerant of all opposition. Their number 
was doubtless quite sufficient to manage most young fellows; 
but, for him, they proved wholly inadequate. He was sent to 
several schools, preparatory to entering the University, and, 
among others, to Eton. Whilst here, at the age of thirteen, 
such was his proficiency in Greek, the master would say toa 
stranger, “That boy could harangue an Athenian mob better 
than you or I cml address an English one.” Doubtless, he 
was proud of his show-scholar, and meant to praise him; but 
this encomium might also have had a negative meaning, and 
the apparent compliment might have concealed a sly allusion 
of the facetious master, to the national inaptitude for extempo- 
raneous oratorical display; for itis well known that the maiden 
speech of almost every English orator has been a complete 
break-down; and subsequent eminence has been attained 
by a long course of training in the science of debate, chiefly 
addressed to an auditory of empty benches. Irish orators, we 
believe, have been more immediately successful. De Quincey 
was removed from Eton, and‘placed under the care of a block- 
head, who would always lay a regular train, before the lesson, 
with grammar and lexicon, for blasting any difficulties he might 
happen to find in the Sophocles, which De Quincey never did, 
but gave his undivided attention to making epigrams upon the 
master’s foxy wig, or some other equally important matter. 
Tired of making epigrams, and being nearly seventeen, he 
applied to his guardians for permission and funds to enter at 
Oxford; ineffectually, however, for some reason he does not 
state. He ran away, wandered in Wales, and starved in 
London, for a year or so, of which he has given us an affecting 
picture. Finally, he became reconciled to his friends, and went 
to the University. He speaks of his Alma Mater with feelings 
of almost reverential gratitude. “Oxford, ancient mother! hoary 
with ancestral honors!” He gives us many interesting statis- 
tics of cloister life. He lived in great retirement, partly from 
inclination, and partly because his limited fortune would not 
permit him to return those hospitalities extended by his 
friends, and which he therefore felt himself bound in honor to 
decline. He computes that during the first two years of his 
University life, he did not utter one hundred words altogether. 
For him, the boat-clubs and “The Fancy” had noattraction. He 
read Wordsworth, and devotionally studied that which Demos- 
thenes had rendered the most plastic of languages. He would 

ick up an English newspaper and read it off aloud verbatim 
in Thucydidean Greek, so far as Greek idiom could be adapted 
to the terms which the growing necessities of the times, and 
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especially the progress of science had originated. Before the 
age of eleven, he was an accomplished Latinist. His diction 
every where bears the mark of this early proficiency, and he 
has thereby been able to attain a conciseness of expression which 
the limited range of our Saxon vocabulary could never afford. 

Here, a calm repose in his youth succeeded the dread agitation 
of his boyhood, and for five years the undisturbed current of 
his life dowel tranquilly on; he does not tell us explicitly, 
but, surrounded by all the vast stores of learning which 
centuries had accumulated, and having access to the constant 
society of laureled scholars, he must have been happy. Here 
he remained until twenty; then leased the Grasmere Cottage, 
sanctified in his mind by the residence of Wordsworth. This 
cottage he retained and inhabited at intervals for twenty-seven 
years, and it became the scene of struggles the most tem- 
pestuous, despondency the most profound, and happiness the 
most divine, which it has probably ever been the lot of man to 
suffer and to enjoy. He married, and that his connection was 
in all respects a happy one, we have his frequent avowal. We 
know not where to find a nobler sentiment, more gracefully 
expressed, than the following in allusion to his wife. ‘ No, dear 
M——, let me not for one moment insinuate, even in jest, that 
thy power to illuminate and sanctify my cottage rests upon a 
tenure so perishable as mere personal beauty, or that the witch- 
craft of thy angelic smile lies within the empire of any earthly 
pencil.” He cultivated the society of Coleridge, and Wilson, 
and Wordsworth, and when in London, the “gentle Elia,” to 
whose exquisite genius and dove-like yet manly nature, he 
pays a tribute mostly deserved, yet (we think) slightly tinctured 
with the partiality of warm friendship. Here in this mountain- 
cottage, almost under the shadow of Helvellyn, he studied, wrote, 
and took opium, scattering his papers every where and any 
where, which was where they would bring the most guineas. 
He occasionally descended to London, and publishers’ accounts; 
for he had to write for his bread and his divine drug, not 
less essential to life, of which he humorously says: ‘ happiness 
to be bought for a penny and carried in the waistcoat pocket, 
portable ecstasies to be corked up in a pint bottle, and peace 
of mind sent down by the mail-coach.” Of the terrible expe- 
riences resulting from this we will speak hereafter. 

We know little of his personal history since the year1835. He 
is now superintending a complete edition of his works, soon to 
be issued. Heretofore he has been unnaturally careless of his 
literary offspring ; but as the author of writings which embody 
the essential spirit of democracy, he could not be insensible to 
the homage of a people who, though as yet engaged in hewing 
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down their forests and laying the foundation-stones of repub- 
licanism, were the first to collect his writings in that language 
which it shall yet be their high mission to perpetuate. He 
resides in the vicinity of Edinburgh, in the midst of his friends 
and his daughters. There was much of tragic agitation in the 
progress of his life, but there is something of epic grandeur in 
the tranquillity of its close. 

We oo in this paper, successively to touch upon the 
nature of his intellect, his scholarship, his style, the amount 
and variety of his works, his relative position tu his age, 
and his probable rank with posterity. Of all the indices, re- 
mote and immediate, to the nature of an author’s mind, perhaps 
the taste manifested in the selection of a subject for its treat- 
ment is not the least infallible. We know there are few para- 
doxes, even the most absurd and ridiculous, which cannot be 
rendered plausible by an array of isolated examples and some 
ingenuity of illustration and argument. This premise we 
might attempt to prove by selecting evidence from ages greatly 
remote, and branches of literature widely dissimilar; but as we 
think it rather a truism than a paradox, a few prominent ex- 
amples will be quite sufficient. The mind of De Quincey as- 
similates in its manner to the ode, and in its substance to the epic 
and theelegy. It resembles the former in the rapidity of its evo- 
lutions, its variety, its quick transition from lyrical rapture to 
heroic march. Antistrophe follows after strophe, and epode 
after antistrophe again in rapid succession ; yet amidst all the 
brilliancy of its execution, we catch an under-tone, a solemn, 
dirge-like chant, which is blended so skillfully with the louder 
and more prominent notes of the symphony, as to be undistin- 
guishable except to an ear finely attuned to the harmonies of 
sound. There is to us in his writings an all-pervading elegiac 
tone of subdued and chastened melancholy; it is the key-note 
upon which every oratorio is written, the prevailing tint of 
every landscape. Whether we regard him weaving his marvel- 
lously fine webs of criticism over the poets, or hewing out 
great colossi of thought in some historical essay, or sporting like 
a dainty Ariel on the bright sunbeams of fancy, this dark 
spirit is ever present, itself invisible, but casting the shadow 
of its wing over all. Yet this is far removed from any thing of 
misanthropy or bitterness, and be it said to his everlasting 
honor, he utters no sentiment calculated in any degree to lower 
our estimate of the human species, or to break our confidence 
in its capabilities to enjoy a far higher and purer state of exist- 
ence than it has yet been permitted to attain. This would be 
small praise if applied to most men—those to whom destiny 
had been kind; but with De Quincey it was otherwise. Left at 
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an early age under the supervision of guardians who elicited no 
affection, and masters who commanded no respect, he was sub 

jected to such experiences at that period when we are most sus. 
ceptible to impression, as must have rudely jarred a mental 
organization so exquisitely delicate as his own. Then came 
those months of almost absolute starvation, resulting in that 
oblivious trance whose dark draperies hung over him during the 
period in which most men are exerting their strongest energies in 
the great battle-field of life. Surely there was much in this to 
tincture the most amiable of tempers with something of the 
fierce energy of defiance or the resignation of despair; yet 
neither error, nor injury, nor misfortune have been able to 
overthrow its balance, to taint its sweetness, or to disturb for 
one moment its majestic equanimity. We feel the presence of a 
nature bowing with submissive dignity to fate, yet in itself su- 
pow to circumstance. He makes no attempt to smother his 
amentation or to quench his tears; but how utterly unlike the 
raving blasphemy of Hazlitt, Byron’s howl of agony and defi- 
ance, or the wild, unearthly shriek of poor Shelley! We are 
impressed that what Foster wrote during the latter part of 
his life, De Quincey felt; and that the prevailing tone of his 
page is a profound sadness, which all the stores of his erudi- 
tion, the dazzling splendor of his imagery, or the muscular 


strength of his diction can but imperfectly conceal. Yet the 
effect of his writings is not to depress the spirits. We posi- 
tively assert there is no volume by which our feelings are more 
expanded, and elevated, and tranquillized, than the Suspiria de 
Profundis. The tone of his writings is unexceptionable. They 
always engender some noble aspiration or inculcate some lofty 
principle, and we are little ene to envy him who can turn 
i 


from his pages without a feeling of 7 that will stimulate, 
and resolution that will accomplish. He utters not one senti- 
ment which could ever cause a blush to crimson the cheek of 
maidenly innocence. We cannot praise too highly the integrity 
of this Abdiel; for a good portion of his papers were written at 
an age when the faithlessness of legions had robbed apostasy 
of half its blackness, and the delinquencies of genius had robed 
vice in so attractive a garb that, by covering all of her outward 
hideousness, they managed to conceal one half her internal 
deformity. 

There is no character in which De Quincey is more strik- 
ingly prominent than as the keen dialectician. He handles 
a subject like an anatomist; he thoroughly dissects, he probes, 
he penetrates, yet he never finishes or re-constructs. He 
will chisel innumerable braces, and abutments, and key- 
stones, without ever perfecting his logical arch. He has the 
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conception, but lacks the creative art; he is the architect, but 
not the builder; and hence arise the everlasting digressions for 
which he is soremarkable. If he thinks of a good thing, he will 
say it, whatever be its irrelevancy to the heading of his paper; 
he never hesitates any more than Xerxes at the most formidable 
barriers; he will bridge any thing, be it Spuyten Deuvel or 
Pacific Ocean. From the title of an essay we can gain no idea 
whatever of its contents. It is likely to be just as deceptive as 
the jars of Ali Baba in the Arabian tale, which, though marked 
Oil,” contained in addition forty scalded cut-throats. A title is 
just as valueless an index to contents as that perverse weather- 
cock of Irving on the Stadt-House of Mannahattoes, for telling 
which way the wind blew. It is highly possible if it were headed 
“Greek Literature,” it would open with advice upon diet, 
and close with a speculation on some theory of Ricardo or Mal- 
thus; touching, ad interim, the nature of Lake poetry, German 
theology, and English law. As has been justly remarked of 
Coleridge, he will engage to take you any where; for instance, 
from London to Liverpool, at which place you would in all 
probability never arrive, but if so fortunate as to complete your 
journey, 1t would be via Amsterdam, Venice, Calcutta, Rio 
Janeiro, and Halifax. 

For example, we select that article which he says is upon 
Keats. We shall see. It consumes about eighteen pages i 
decimo. The ostensible subject under consideration is not 
really introduced until we reach the twelfth page, just two 
thirds of the whole amount; and we barely congratulate our- 
selves upon being fairly under way, when lo! by one of his 
unique manceuvres, the ice-palace of the Czarina occupies 
three pages more; the same number being devoted purely and 
exclusively to Keats. The article opens with an atrocious 
pun, admirable from its very enormity; for we regard a mis- 
erable specimen of this rhetorical figure greatly superior to a 
good one, whose excellence as a piece of wit diminishes in the 
same ratio as its excellence as a pun is increased. Then 
comes a digression upon that everlasting theme, the Preface of 
Sallust, followed by a piece of grim humor on the relative 
weight (avoirdupois) of the works of Horace and Lucretius. 
Dr. Johnson’s industry, Addison’s intemperance, and Cannibal- 
ism, are successively touched upon; and finally informing us 
he has something to say of Homer, but forbears, the poet is 
introduced. This is all very amusing, but perfectly iadisenst. 
He has finished no work, of any completeness or magnitude, 
which evinces the sustaining power to be commensurate with 
the original conception—such a work as is calculated to take 
and retain a hold upon the public mind. Not that we mean 
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to argue the magnitude a necessity, but the completeness is 
absolutely indispensable. An edition of “The Skeleton in 
Armor” would cover no more space than is occupied by the 
contents of our morning newspaper; whilst an edition of 
“The Columbiad” would founder a dromedary. The former 
will only cease to be remembered with the language; whilst 
we see no chance to perpetuate the latter, unless we make the 
reading of it a substitute for capital punishment—an expedi- 
ent we are greatly surprised our legislators have not hit upon 
before. Many excellent persons have scruples in regard to 
our right of destroying life; and the only drawback which has 
heretofore existed to the abolition of capital punishment, has 
been the insufficiency of any thing else to inflict the merited 
amount of retributive suffering, without involving a destruction 
of life. Our suggestion provides a substitute. As to the suffer- 
ing, that is beyond all question. The latter clause, though, we 
will not vouch for. Conscientious jurymen have but to pass 
a verdict, and Joel Barlow will finish the business; and to 
our convicted friends we would say, This is the best we can do 
for you at present, though we are by no means certain you 
would survive a dose of the Columbiad. But, certainly, mortal 
exhaustion is a far more graceful, and less ignominious, method 
of making your final exit, than to dangle from the end of a 
gallows-rope. But this, you know, is a mere matter of 
fancy ; all men have their preferences; for our part, we 
should take the hemp. The only parallel to this delectable 

erformance, upon record, is the great national epic of the 
Gained Tartars. It is just seventeen miles, and some fur- 
longs, English measurement, in length. It long defied the 
powers of all excepting one amiable Kalmuck gentleman, to 
whom it was read by the author, who made a finish of his poem 
and his unlucky auditor at the same time. None, after this 
event, reached a point beyond eight or ten furlongs, excepting 
an indefatigable old fellow, who possessed extraordinary power 
of endurance ; he stood up to it manfully, but at last expired 
heroically on the eighth mile-stone. 

We scarcely know of any writer so keenly alive to the laws 
of association as De Quincey. Each object, whatever its indi- 
vidual properties, its intrinsic deformity or excellence, is seen 
through the media of correlatives ; and, if there be similitude, 
each gains new beauty from the codperation of the others; if 
there be antagonism, the most prominent points of deficiency 
are developed by the repulsiveness of the contrast. One like 
him, having the ear of a poet for the music of language, can- 
not fail to possess, in some degree, the eye of a painter for 
beauty of outline and coloring. Yet, in regarding a fine land- 
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scape, its lights and shadows, in themselves, make no impres- 
sion upon him; or, if they do, that impression becomes alto- 
gether subservient to more vivid ones, that arise from the 
circumstances with which, in his mind, they are associated. 

The intrinsic loveliness of mountain, meadow, and stream, 
which, to an artist, would become a source of immediate plea- 
sure, viewing them with his outer vision, is to De Quincey the 
origin of a remote enjoyment. Their physical properties are 
only seen through the media of, and taken in connection with, 
their abstract ones. The gratification he derives is not merely 
the result of a material object operating upon the organs of sense, 
the nerve of the eye, as in the case of the painter, whose feel- 
ing is comparatively a sensation ; but the result of some pre- 
vious emotion. He sees the landscape through the lens of an 
intellectual perception, by which it is magnified and illumi- 
nated. He lived almost under the shadow of Helvellyn, yet 
he did not enjoy the sublimity of its monstrous proportions, its 
—- the vast drapery of mist involving its headlands, 

y which the heavens were obscured, and the points of the 
compass irrevocably confounded, as he did the interest involv- 
ing a locality invested with something of mysterious awe 
by the memory of travellers, lost in its ever-drifting snows, 
and sanctified by the devotion of a noble animal, that, with- 
out food or shelter, through a long winter’s imprisonment, 
—— cold and famine to separation from his dead and 

onored master, mounted guard, and, watching over his body, 
protected it from the birds of prey that haunt those mountain 
solitudes. That fabric, which Michael Angelo hung between 
the earth and the stars, is not to him ‘he master-piece of an- 
cient and modern architecture; but tne sun and centre of a 
vast ecclesiastical system, around which have revolved, in all 
countries and ages, a host of inferior satellites. He sees more 
in the reflex than the original grandeur or beauty of an object; 
he seldom regards it with the naked eye, but through a tele- 
scope, or the ten thousand images of a speculum; and hence it 
is that he so often digresses from the object of his primary aim, 
and fails of its attainment in the pursuit of the mirages that 
surrounding objects originate, by reflecting themselves on the 
mirror of his myriad-sided brain. 

The following unique view of London will well illustrate 
our meaning, and the peculiar nature of his mind: “It was 
a most heavenly day in May of this year, (1800,) when 
I first beheld and first entered this mighty wilderness, the 
city—no, not the city, but the nation—of London. Often, 
since then, at distances of two and three hundred miles 
or more from this colossal emporium of men, wealth, arts, 
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and intellectual power, have I felt the sublime expression 
of her enormous magnitude, in one simple form of ordinary 
occurrence, viz.: in the vast droves of cattle upon the great 
north roads, all with their heads directed to London, and 
expounding the size of the attracting body, together with 
the force of its attractive power, by the never-ending succes- 
sion of the droves, and the remoteness from the capital of the 
lines upon which they were moving; a suction so powerful, 
felt along radii so vast, and a consciousness, at the same time, 
that upon other radii still more vast, both by land and by sea, 
the same suction is operating, night and day, summer and 
winter, and hurrying forward, into one centre, the infinite 
means needed for her infinite purposes, and the endless tributes 
to the skill or to the luxury of her endless population, crowds 
the imagination with a pomp to which there is nothing corre- 
sponding upon this planet, either among the things that have 
been, or the things that are.” 

De Quincey’s humor is not his least prominent characteristic : 
let him singe the downy feathers of a young poet, and he may 
pass for Jeffrey; let him discuss Immanuel Kant, and he may 
pass for Dugald Stuart; or the Essenes, and he may personate 
Sir James Mackintosh. But let him dare to perpetrate a single 
joke, and discovery is inevitable. His peculiar manner cannot 
escape detection, any more than the poverty of Ravenswood, 
despite the ingenious contrivances of Balderstone; or “that 
peard,” notwithstanding the night-cap, gown, and ruffles of 
Jack Falstaff. His humor is totally unlike the riotous exube- 
rance of Smith and Wilson, or the keen acerbity of Brougham, 
or the “jolly malignity” of Hazlitt. It is customary to speak 
of the exquisite delicacy of De Quincey’s humor, and to say 
that his humor and Addison’s are so similar! Oh, very! espe- 
cially De Quincey’s. Similar they may be; but not to each 
other. Addison’s humor %s exquisitely delicate; so is Wash- 
ington Irving’s; yet, how different from De Quincey’s, which 
is equally unlike the fun of Kit North, gushing up like 
the sea-foam; or the solemnly-droll humor of Dean Swift. 
Humor he undoubtedly has, and of such a peculiar nature 
as to constitute half his individuality; and this we mean 
to be no small praise. A wit is not of necessity a heartless 
man, unless he be a professed one; then we should be apt to 
bring the charge against him. An arrow will not stick unless 
it is barbed; neither will a bullet leave a mark, unless there is 
a target to fire at: but never yet saw we a fine humorist who 
was not a genuine good fellow. To speak of De Quincey’s 
exquisitely delicate humor appears to us no less absurd than 
the equally popular dogmatism of extolling the finish of 
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Gray’s compositions. We have the highest admiration for 
The Elegy, which is indeed a beautiful poem, whose merits 
cannot be obscured by the faults of its mechanism. But we 
would engage to point out a greater number of violations, upon 
the most correct principles of metrical composition, than can 
be found in any work of corresponding length and position, in 
the whole range of English poetry ; and we cannot discover 
the delicacy of De Quincey’s humor, any more than the artistic 
finish of the Elegy. It is emphatically a jocose humor. Now, 
the true index of humor is the species of merriment it excites. 
North arouses to wild, headlong roaring; Addison, a half-sup- 
pressed smile; and Swift puts us into convulsions; but De 
Quincey excites a jolly, downright broad guffaw. There is a 
familiar nonchalance in his joke, that is irresistible, when he 
concludes to be amusing; for he is always premeditate in his 
humor ; it is obviously the result of a desperate, but successful, 
effort. We feel that North and Addison enter into the spirit of 
it’as we do ourselves, and are partakers of the fun. Not so 
the others; Swift says the drollest things in the world, and 
never relaxes a muscle; he utters a joke as though he were 
reading the Ten Commandments. De Quincey does not pre- 
serve this awful solemnity, but perpetrates his sallies as though 
he knew they were good, but so greatly inferior to the funny 
things he could say, as to be utterly unworthy of notice by an 
accomplished amateur in facetiz. His imagination is of a 
high order ; as is shown in that wild conception, The Flight of 
a Tartar Tribe. Its commencement and conclusion ar2 equally 
fine, ‘the mightiest of Christian thrones being the one, and 
the mightiest of Pagans the other.” We will quote its opening: 
“The grandeur of these two terminal objects is harmoniously 
supported by the romantic incidents of the flight; whilst, in 
the abruptness of its commencement, and the fierce velocity of 
its execution, we read an expression of the barbaric and 
wild character of its agents, in the unity of purpose con- 
necting this myriad of wills; and in their blind, but unerring 
aim at a mark so remote, there is something which recalls 
to the mind the almighty instincts which propel the migra- 
tions of the swallow, or the life-withering marches of the 
locust. Then again, in the gloomy vengeance of Russia, and 
her vast artillery, which hung upon the rear and skirts of her 
fugitive vassals, we are vaaiated Miltonic images; such, for 


instance, as that of the solitary hand, pursuing, through desert 
spaces, and through ancient chaos, a rebellious host, and over- 
taking with volleying thunders those who believed themselves 
already within the security of darkness and of distance.” 

With due deference to the general authenticity of the trans- 
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lator into language of this magnificent epic, we do assure the 
public they are misled upon one point, viz., its locale, which 
was not the steppes of eastern Asia, but, in fact, the marvellous 
brain of Thomas De Quincey; there only was its commence- 
ment, progress, and conclusion. The desert of Kobi was 
nothing more than the meadows of Cumberland; the Lake of 
Tengis only the waters of Windermere. The pictures of De 
Quincey are generally destitute of elaboration; they have 
none of the finish of Claude and Raphael, but much of the 
bold outline, the startling contrast, the stately dignity, and 
columnar proportions we see ir the works of Fuseli and 
Michael Angelo. An example of this is to be found in his 
Essay on Shakspeare. His comparison between the English 
and the Greek tragedy is one of the most masterly sketches we 
have ever seen; occupying but half a dozen pages, or so, the 
statuesque and marble figures of Medea and Klytemnestra and 
Hekuba are finely contrasted with the living and breathing 
realities of the Shakspearian female. We will quote a part of 
this paper: “In the great world, therefore, of woman, as the 
interpreter of the shifting phases and the lunar varieties of 
that mighty changeable planet, that lovely satellite of man, 
Shakspeare stands not the first only, not the original only ; 
but is yet the sole authentic oracle of truth. Woman, there- 
fore, the beauty of the female mind, is one great field of 
his power; the supernatural world, the world of apparitions, 
is another. From reasons which it would be easy to give, 
reasons emanating from the gross mythology of the ancients, 
no Grecian, no Roman, could have conceived a ghost. That 
shadowy conception, the protesting apparition, the awful pro- 
jection of the human conscience, belongs to the Christian 
mind ; and in all Christendom, who, let us ask, who but Shak- 
speare has found the power for efféctually working this mys- 
terious mode of being? In summoning back to earth ‘the 
majesty of buried Denmark,’ how like an awful necromancer 
does Shakspeare appear! (We should think De Quincey’s fine 
ear would have detected a flaw in the euphony of that sen- 
tence.) All the pomps and grandeurs which religion, which 
the grave, which the popular superstition had gathered about 
the subject of apparitions, are here converted to his purpose, 
and bend to one awful effect. The wormy grave, brought 
into antagonism with the scenting of the early dawn; the trum- 
pet of the Resurrection suggested ; and again, as an antago- 
nistic idea to the crowing of the cock, (a bird ennobled in the 
Christian mythus, by the part he is made to play in the Cruci- 
fixion,) its starting ‘‘ as a guilty thing,” placed in opposition to 
its expression of offended dignity when struck at by the par- 
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tisans of the sentinels; its awful allusions to the secrets of its 

rison-house ; its ubiquity, contrasted with its local presence ; 
its aérial substance, yet clothed in palpable armor; the heart- 
shaking solemnity of its language; and the appropriate scenery 
of the haunt, the ramparts of a capital fortress, with no wit- 
nesses but a few gentlemen mounting guard, at dead of night. 
What a mist—what a mirage of vapor is here accumulated! 
through which the dreadful being in the centre looms upon us 
in far larger proportions than could have happened had it been 
insulated wily left naked of this circumstantial pomp. In the 
Tempest, again, what new modes of life! preternatural, yet far 
as the poles from the spiritualities of religion! Ariel is anti- 
thesis to Caliban; what is most ethereal to what is most ani- 
mal ; a phantom of air, an abstraction of the dawn and of vesper 
sunlights, a bodiless sylph on the one hand; on the other, a 
gross, carnal monster, like the Miltonic Asmodai, “the flesh- 
liest incubus” among the fiends; and yet so far ennobled into 
interest, by his intellectual power, and by the grandeur of his 
misanthropy. The witches in Macbeth are another variety of 
supernatural life, in which Shakspeare’s power to enchant 
and to disenchant are alike portentous. The circumstances of 
the blasted heath, the army at a distance, the withered attire 
of the mysterious hags, and the choral litanies of their fiendish 
Sabbath, are as finely imagined in their kind as those which 
herald and which surround the ghost in Hamlet. And, relying 
on his own superior power to enchant and to disenchant, to 
create and to uncreate, he mixes these women and their dark 
machineries with the power of armies, with the agencies of kings, 
and the fortunes of martial kingdoms. Such was the sovereignty 
of the poet, so mighty its compass! We are rather disposed to 
quiet with De Quincey for preferring Hamlet to Macbeth. 
Macbeth possesses no single figure which arouses the awful inter- 
est involving the apparition stealing at midnight from “the pon- 
derous and marble jaws” of itssepulchre. But itseompleteness 
as a whole > to us greatly superior. In Hamlet, the plot 
moves on with accumulating interest; and apprehending a suc- 
cessful close, we are about to cry, “ Bravo,” when the whole 
previous effect of all is overthrown by the absolute repulsiveness 
of the final catastrophe. It opens admirably and progresses 
equally well, but ends with the indiscriminate slaughter and up- 
roariousness of aruffian brawl. Butin Macbeth the scenic effect 
of the opening is unequalled. The blasted heath and the weird 
sisters pronouncing the irrevocable fiats of destiny; and then 
the central figure himself moving always under the black 
vapors which overhang his pathway, “a coward when con- 
fronted by his conscience, and a hero when defied by his foe”— 
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not altogether destitute of some royalty of nature, offering an 
ineffectual resistance to the dark phantoms which unintermit- 
tedly hover about him, persecuted by agencies which we feel 
to be beyond his control, startled by a mouse or a shadow, yet 
in his last hour expiring like a hero, and defiantly confronting 
what he learned a moment ago to be fatalism itself. 

De Quincey has no characteristic more prominent than his de- 
cided emphasis in his expression of opinions. He will offer and 
support a paradox with all the daring confidence with which 
other men will sustain a truism; however hopeless it may be, 
it has justly been remarked, he will throw it at you like a 
sledge-hammer, and defend it with an ingenuity of argument 
and illustration which is wonderful. This will not fail if its 
daring impudence has not already proved effectual. Dilemmas 
will bristle around like bayonets, and he will make such an 
array of ramparts, and ditches, and crossbows, and balista, that 
you are either a very lucky, perverse, or stupid reader, if you 
escape an unconditional surrender. This dogmatic and posi- 
tive cast of his nature is shown in his attack upon Parr and 
Géthe—the latter ingenious but not entirely successful—-and his 
utter demolition of Grotius. He does not scruple to proclaim 
Locke and Paley little short of nonentities, and pe a 


downright humbug; and this he does, not in the spirit of a cynic, 


but in the manliness of an independent thinker. Neither does he 
always condescend to give us his reason for using the black 
cap. He passes judgment without suffering any change of 
venue or an appeal to any higher tribunal; he hears the evi- 
dence without waiting for the argument; the irrevocable word 
is pronounced, and court is adjourned. He tilts at Klopstock 
and the Schlegels with the same earnest and emphatic vigor 
with which he defends Goldsmith and Lamb; for no one is 
more capable of warm admiration most heartily expressed. 
None can dare urge this against the man who for years faced 
all England in defence of his friend, and has at last tri- 
umphantly vindicated his merits, despite the solemn sneer, the 
brilliant wit, the sarcasm and denunciation that so long assailed 
him. 

We do not think his judgments are always correct; yet 
there is a manliness in his manner of attack and a free- 
dom from all insidious approach, which palliates his occa- 
sional injustice; he never fires at an enemy from behind a 
tree, or stabs him with the vile back-thrust of inuendo; but 
as old Ethan Allen did when demanding surrender, “In the 
name of the great Jehovah and of the Continental Congress,” 
marches up boldly in front and with a few preliminary flou- 
rishes to put the elect upon his guard, he administers a sturdy 
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rap on the head with an English quarter-staff. He has had 
the discrimination and the daring to tell the world that notwith- 
standing the superhuman machinery of the “ Faust,” and the ele- 
vated raptures of “The Messiah,” Schiller’s “‘ Wallenstein” is the 
noblest creation of the Teutonic intellect. Whence arises this 
decision so adverse to the popular judgment? He sees in the 
“ Messiah” only an echo of the Paradise Lost, and is too conver- 
sant with the original of Milton, to appreciate the faint reflection 
of Klopstock. The admirers of Faust have always appeared to 
him to look upon that medley of genius and absurdity as a 
North-American savage would regard an aurora-borealis, or a 
solar eclipse; they wonder at the strangeness of the phenomena, 
yet the rationale is beyond their comprehension. It is the 
dominion of the imagination over the reason, which De Quincey 
refuses to recognize; and the grotesquerie of Faust, though 
relieved occasionally by deep central fires of genius flashing 
up, possesses to him not one tithe of the interest which 
envelops the youth, the innocence, and the misfortunes of the 
noble Piccolomini, and the beautiful Thekla. It appeals to his 
sympathy ; he is a worshipper of that ideal perfection of which 
they are the representatives; one retains through every thing 
his martial fire, aud the other her purity. Had he never read 
Paradise Lost, and heard these lines, 


“For contemplation he and valor formed— 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace,” 


we wager he would have cried aloud “ Wallenstein, Wal- 
lenstein, Piccolomini, and Thekla.” The whole range of dra- 
matic literature furnishes not a more striking picture than 
these two figures, standing out in bold relief upon the back- 
ground of the dark mountain scenery, and the outlaw-camp, 
each superior to all else, and finding only its peer in the other. 

Anevent in De Quincey’s literary career furnishes an example 
of moral intrepidity, which finds only its parallel in the sub- 
lime self-reliance of Wordsworth himself, ‘who wrote in the 
full consciousness that he would be unpopular, and in the full 
consciousness that he would be immortal.” For years, the 
periodical literature of Great Britain poured out its whole 
vocabulary of contempt and of bitterness upon the poems of 
Wordsworth; perhaps no writer has ever had to endure such 
wholesale, such unmitigated obloquy, if we except Lord Byron, 
(and that was entirely personal,) who was completely swept 
away by the storm of popular indignation. But Wordsworth 
was high-priest at the altar of a loftier philosophy; he wor- 
shipped no idol but the accomplished ends of a pure ambition ; 
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he heeded no v4 eee but the voice of an approving con- 
science. Whilst his volumes were mouldering in dust and 
oblivion on the top shelves of bankrupts in Paternoster Row, 
and he himself regarded by the public as a harmless, queer, 
moon-struck gentleman, not living, but vegetating like an oys- 
ter, somewhere among the hills of Cumberland, a youth of 
seventeen, with a judgment thirty years in advance of his con- 
temporaries, discovered those beauties in the poems of Words- 
worth, of which it has required almost half a century to wring 
from society an unequivocal acknowledgment. He wrote to 
the poet a letter full of enthusiasm, of encouragement, and of 
reverential gratitude. A long answer was received, which must 
have perfected the happiness of the youthful worshipper, who 
was none else than Thomas De Quincey ; and though fe friend- 
ship for the man afterward cooled, his admiration for the poet 
has continued unabated and been often manifested, and that too, 
at a time when any such manifestation was a piece of audacity, 
not likely to be committed by one, who, though not codperat- 
ing with the Vandals, was communicating with the public 
through the same media with those who were too often willing 
to sacrifice tame truth to brilliant and readable injustice, and 
at an age when too often the sterling merits of modest excel- 
lence were thrust aside by the clamorous impudence of ambi- 
tious mediocrity, and the voice of calm, dispassionate wisdom 
was drowned in the wild raving of aspiring impotence. Yet 
this admiration on the part of De Quincey seems never to 
have elicited that warm regard which such ingenuous devotion 
merited. Notwithstanding this, we believe Professor Wilson 
and himself are the only eminent men of letters in all Eng- 
land, who dared breast the storm that burst so fiercely over the 
then anathematized head of the now immortal Wordsworth; 
and in his declining years it must be a source of infinite satis- 
faction to “the old man eloquent,” to know that popular 
opinion fully recompensed him who had so long been its 
martyr; that honors and laurels had clustered around the 
brow, whose locks had been silvered not alone by the snows 
of December. 

The scholars of England, whose standard of excellence 
had been elevated by an intimate acquaintance with all those 
vast stores of erudition, which had in earlier years distin- 
guished Parr, and shone so conspicuously in the great Phala- 
rian controversy of Bentley, were amazed at the extraordinary ; 
splendor of his classical proficiency ; though distinguished by . q 
be extent and variety of his attainments, 1t was as the elegant A 
and all-accomplished Grecian, they recognized him supremely 
eminent. So fully does he appear to have entered into the 
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spirit of these antique master-pieces, it is to be regretted he 
never entered that arena so ae essayed by contemporary 
genius, and in which we think it not greatly more difficult to 
excel than to fully appreciate. As we think the Suspiria 
the finest evidence of his capability; we esteem the Cvesars 
the finest exposition of his power. He showed no small degree 
of self-reliance and intellectual daring, in selecting a portion of 
that subject upon which Gibbon has erected the master-piece 
of English history, whether we regard it in poiut of critical 
research or of philosophical deduction. Though almost une- 
qualled in its comprehensiveness of grasp, it is well known to 
be deficient in minuteness of detail. After its atheistical tenden- 
cy, this is its chiefest blemish ; too little attention was given to 
the social organization of Roman life. He seemed to consider 
it beneath the august domain of history, to descend from nar- 
rating the making of treaties, and all the pomp and circum- 
stance attendant upon the exploits of successful arms, to dry 
statistics and private anecdote, which illustrate so well the true 
character of a people. In watching intently the winds which 
propelled the ship of state, he overlooked the under-currents of 
the ocean—those imperceptible but mighty influences. This 
De Quincey perceived; his keen blade could penetrate where 
the ponderous lance of Gibbon was forbidden to enter, from 
its massiveness. Nothing we have ever read gives us so clear 
a conception of the first Czesar, the perfect exponefit of 
almighty Rome. It is brief yet masterly. A highly-wrought 
and elaborate painting may often give a less correct likeness 
than a few bold outline-sketches will convey to us, and herein 
consists the superiority of the Cesars to most of his writings. 
It is generally free from digression. From the vastness and com 
plexity of the subject, and the peculiarity of the writer, we might 
reasonably have expected a “ Kosmos,” yet he keeps to his text, 
and in a few pages we are taught the secret of Rome’s illimita- 
ble power; his fine conception of the magnitude of the sub- 
ject breaks upon us like sun-rise. Hear him: “From such 
vestiges of derivative grandeur, propagated to ages so remote 
from itself, and sustained by manners so different from the 
spirit of her own, we may faintly measure the strength of that 
original impulse given to the feelings of men by the sacred 
majesty of the Roman throne. How potent must that splen- 
dor have been, whose mere reflection shot rays upon a distant 
crown, under another heaven, and across a wilderness of four- 
teen centuries!’ Splendor thus transmitted, thus sustained, 
thus imperishable, argues a transcendency in the basis of 
radical power. Broad and deep must those foundations 
have been laid, which could support an arch of empire 
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rising to that giddy altitude—an altitude which sufficed to 
bring it within the ken of posterity to the sixtieth generation. 
A Roman imperator it was who, by re-modelling, did in effect 
abolish, by exorcising from its foul terrors, did in effect disen- 
chant of its sanctity, that imperatorial dignity, which, having 
once perished, could have no second existence, and was un- 
doubtedly the sublimest incarnation of power, and a monument 
the mightiest of greatness built by human hands, which, upon 
this planet, has been suffered to appear.” 

The scholarship of De Quincey is continually showing itself in 
his use of epithets in their original sense, and of classical 
idiom ; forinstance, the term p/ilosopher, which he frequently 
applies to himself, if used in its popular signification, would 
be the most presumptuous egotism; but if used in its scholarly 
sense, as he doubtless used it, is nothing more than justice and 
propriety. His accomplishments as a linguist are extensive ; 
among modern languages, he is especially proficient in the Ziph 
and the German; it was he who first introduced to English- 
men the ethereal beauties of Schiller and of Jean Paul, about the 
time the fine thinkers of Edinburgh were startled by the 
intelligence that in the person of Lessing, Germany possessed, 
beyond a question, the first critic of all Europe. The result 
of his lingual attainments has been, to render his diction a 
splendid mosaic, a Saxon groundwork, tesselated with the senten- 
tiousness of the Roman, the sweet euphony of the Greek, the 
rolling thunders of the Teutonic, and the soft music of Tuscany, 
and which he even occasionally embellishes with the expres- 
sive idioms of the Kentucky dialect. The age of De Quincey 
has been remarkable for the almost Protean accomplishments 
of some of its greatest luminaries; and it becomes especially 
curious when we observe that any degree of perfection in these 
attainments required the possession of faculties which are 
pf regarded as little short of absolute antagonisms. 

hus we have Jeffrey, the Raphael of criticism, the jurist, the 
philosopher, and “the diner-out of the first lustre.” Then 
comes Traber Wilson; scarcely inferior to Dugald Stuart 
in metaphysics, he is equal to any of the Blackwood gal- 
lery as a critical essayist, the author of that wild medley, 
the ‘‘ Noctes Ambrosiane,” the poet, novelist, politician, and, 
last of all, the best dancer of his time. There is Henry 
Brougham, with all his marvellous knowledge, perhaps more 
comprehensive than that of any contemporary save Macaulay 
or Bulwer; and then Coleridge, the author of the Friend, 
the Hartleian philosopher, the theologian and the talker, 
and, strangely enough, the author of the Ancient Mariner and 
of Genevieve, that sweetest flower to us in all the gardens 
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of poesy; and Macaulay, whom Sidney Smith, suo more, 
calls a book in breeches; and Smith himself, preacher, 
punster, politician, ready to undertake any thing under the 
sun, and accomplish it; and to this bright constellation 
we will add the name of Edward Bulwer, whom it is the 
fashion to decry now-a-days, most unjustly; but this is 
neithér the time nor the place to undertake his defense. From 
his youth he evidently aimed at being Creighton; and if he 
failed in this, he has succeeded in being Bulwer, which is no 
small praise. He has successfully worked a greater number of 
veins in the mine of literature, than any man had ever done 
before. True, the philosophy of his earlier writings is false 
and pernicious; but they are errors which he has nobly 
redeemed. His late works have a classical finish of style, and 
a moral, which give him fair claims for companionship with 
the great magician of Abbotsford. He seems of late to have 
shaken off the frivolity—brilliant indeed, but still frivolity— 
which characterized Pelham, and to have determined, like 
Audley Egerton, “on the accomplishment of destinies higher 
than he has yet fulfilled.” There are two men of this age 
who have suffered in public esteem, to a degree which it is 
instructive to contemplate, from some peculiarities of habit and 
temper, and a somewhat excessive ¢ultivation of the elegancies 
and refinements of polished lite. Bulwer himself is one, and 
Count D’Orsay the other. It cannot be denied they were 
both fops, and one still continues to be one; and that impression, 
so widely disseminated, has, among a part of the community 
whose opinions are worthy of conciliation, operated greatly to 
their prejudice. There are many very excellent persons to 
whom the scent of an extract is not less nauseating than the 
smell of a wax candle to the nose of a Puritan. They forget 
that Ceesar carried in every campaign the ivory lozenges with 
which the floor of his tent was tesselated; that Sir Humphrey 
Davy lectured in white kids; that there was a breast of steel 
beneath the satin corslet of Byron, and that the care which 
Alfred D’Orsay bestowed upon his magnificent person, supe- 
rior in its grace and perfect symmetry to that of any contem- 
porary, was not incompatible with the exquisite genius he 
possessed for art, and a kindness of heart, and amiability of tem- 
per, which secured the love of all around him. Give us the dan- 
dies, by all means. We repeat, emphatically, Give us the dandies; 
we are a dandy, and should like to take up the cudgels in 
defense of that greatly outraged portion of this community. 
This country stands, in fact, upon our legs, (a very slender 
foundation, too, at the present stages of fashion,) which we 
will clearly demonstrate. It is, obviously, incumbent upon 
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somebody to furnish so many dozens of legs to polk at Mrs, 
Potiphar’s balls, and so many yards of white muslin cravat— 
for Mrs. P. must have balls, otherwise who would support the 
confectioners? they being. bankrupt, down would go the agri- 
cultural interest, which would aim a death-blow at the foun- 
dation works of the federal government. Upon my soul, 
scented, starched and patent-leathered friends, the weighty 
responsibilities on our slim supports are frightful to contem- 

late! Every insult offered abroad, to the national flag, is, 
indirectly, a pull at each of our individual mustachios, and 
were it not for us, what would become of Lubin and Macassar? 
Those worthy gentlemen must live. “Conceive a man with 
short indescribables, no coat, check-shirt, and neck-cloth 
twisted like a wisp of straw.” Now, Mr. Gilfillan, you can’t 
come it over us in that style; we are firmly convinced De 
Quincey tsa dandy; that’s inevitable ; we strongly suspected it 
upon reading “ The knocking at the gate in Macbeth,” but the 
“Murder, considered as one of the Fine Arts,” settled it beyond 
a question; and moreover, our respectable body on this side of 
the water mean to send him a certificate of honorary mem- 
bership. A similar distinction was to have been conferred 
upon Carlyle and Macaulay, but these individuals have 


forfeited their prospective honors by the intelligence lately 
reached us, that the former wears no whiskers, which is — 


portable, and the bow of the latter’s neck-tie measures only 
twenty-three inches in the clear, which is horrible! We are 
sorry for you, but a year’s growth, and two feet, (independent 
of the fringe, mind ye,) isour mark, Gentlemen. 

These examples of accomplished men we have cited, are all 
in a greater or less degree men of the world. De Quincey is 
emphatically a man of the cloister. He has never had a seat 
in the British Senate, he has never pleaded at the bar, nor has 
he ever harangued the populace, and so far as we know, is yet 
to be guilty of having written a single stanza of poetry. His 
accomplishments are purely those of the scholar, such as 
might have been acquired without ever stirring beyond the 
noble elms that line the banks of the Isis. But in this sphere 
he is almost unapproachable. Perhaps the learning of Sir 
James Mackintosh was equally as comprehensive, but that of 
De Quincey is far more available. It is customary to speak 
of The Epicurean as the most poetical of prose-works; place 
beside it the Suspiria de Profundis, and it makes ‘“Ossa like a 
wart.” There is a Miltonic elevation in its tone, which bears 
the same relation to all other prose we have read that the organ 
bears to all other instruments that we have listened to. The 
impassioned, poetical prose composition is a field of literature 
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which he has originated, and solely occupied. He is con- 
summate master of every note of earnest eloquence and peni- 
tential sorrow. 


“ Within that circle, none durst walk but he,” 


and when he holds communion with the memory of his early 
struggles, his — love, and subsequent conflict with and 
victory over the tempter, we forget his expiated errors in our 
commiseration for that sorrow, sanctified by the worth of its 
objects, and ennobled by the dignity of its utterance. Though 
like all of his works, incomplete and fragmentary, we regard 
it as the corner-stone of his fame; it is most characteristic of 
himself, and illustrates his capability for accomplishing a work 
of the loftiest order in the sphere of imagination. There, too, 
is to be found the perfection of his style. It contains every 
variety of inflection, from the grand, symphonic roll of the 
North, to the softness and flexibility of the dialect of Tuscany. 

De Quincey uses every variety of tropical phrases ; he under- 
stands well it is the pine forest that makes the wind sonorous, 
and the obstructions in the channel of the brook that render 
it musical. He, therefore, modulates the flow of his sentences 
with singular skill. We are not fretted by the everlasting ring of 
Macaulay’s metal, or exhausted by Johnson’s long periods. He 
intersperses long with short sentences, though the former pre- 
dominate. Their natural tediousness is relieved by the occasional 
introduction of some striking interrogation or eloquent apos- 
trophe. Though the prevailing tone of his writings is instinct 
with the very essence of solemnity, he occasionally gives way to 
lighter and more graceful fancies; and the wild frolics of his 
thought and diction flash like the dolphin revelling in his 
glassy deeps. As a fine specimen of his style, and an adapta- 
tion of manner to matter almost perfect, we select his descrip- 
tion of an opium-dream of unusual grandeur, “The dream 
eommenced with music, which now, I often hear in dreams; 
a music of preparation and of awakening suspense; a music 
like the opening of the coronation-anthem, and which, like that, 
gave the feeling of a vast march—of infinite cavalcades filing 
off, and the tread of innumerable armies. The morning was 
come of a mighty day—a day of crisis and of final hope for 
human nature; then, suffering some mysterious eclipse and 
laboring in some dread extremity, somewhere, I know not 
where, somehow, I know not how, by some beings, I 
know not whom—a battle, a strife, an agony was conduct- 
ing—was evolving, like a great drama or piece of music, 
with which my sympathy was the more insupportable, from 
my confusion, as to its place, its cause, its nature, and its possi- 
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ble issue. I, as is usual in dreams, (when of necessity, we 
make ourselves central to every movement,) had the power, 
and yet had not the power, to decide it. I had the power 
if I could raise myself to will it, and yet again, had not 
the power; for the weight of twenty Atlantics was upon me, 
or the oppression of inexpiable guilt. ‘ Deeper than ever plum- 
met sounded,’ I lay inactive; then, like a chorus, the passion 
deepened—some greater interest was at stake, some mightier 
cause than ever yet the sword had pleaded or the trumpet had 
proclaimed. Then came sudden alarms—hurryings to and fro, 
trepidations of innumerable fugitives—I know not whether 
from the good cause or the bad—darkness and light, tempest 
and human faces, and at last, with a sense that all was lost, 
female forms and the features that were worth all the world to 
me—and but a moment allowed—and clasped hands, and heart- 
breaking partings, and then—everlasting farewells! and with 
a sigh, such as the caves of hell sighed when the incestuous mo- 
ther uttered the abhorred name of death, the sound was reverbe- 
rated—everlasting farewells, and again, and yet again reverbe- 
rated everlasting farewells—and I awoke in struggles and cried 
aloud, ‘I WILL SLEEP NO MORE.’” 

The writings of De Quincey are scattered every where. He 
has contributed to most of the leading periodicals of Great 
Britain, but at long intervals, and upon such a variety of sub- 
jects that the labor of selection with Mr. Field, we suspect, has 
been, if possible, greater than that of discovery. What, then, 
has he written? No body scarcely, exeepting himself, can tell ; 
and what has he not written, would be almost as unanswerable.. 
Law, science, theology, metaphysics, poetry, language, rhetoric? 
Nay, he has not only iuaiek but written upon all of these. 
By this we mean, not so many square inches of foolscap, but 
he has given us a few bold outline sketches that will require 
only an imagination of small compass to fill up the picture 
and impart the coloring. The ubiquity of his knowledge is 
amazing. Like that remarkable pugilistic brother of his, he has 
favored the world with his select opinions upon every sub- 
ject. He has discussed poetry with Wordsworth, metaphysics 
‘ with Coleridge, and regimen with learned doctors; political 
economy with David Ricardo, philosophy with Immanuel 
Kant, rhetorie with Dr. Whately, and astronomy with Lord 
Rosse and Dr. Nichol; argued with theologians on the identity 
of Essenism and Christianity, and successfully defended the old 
Chian bard against the whole of Germany. In fact, the article 
on the “ Homeridae,” is the best piece of logic he has given us. 

De Quincey too, is the man who never supposes any 
thing. Never; he always knows; and though, perhaps, 
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more ignorant of a subject than yourself, he will state 
a plausible conjecture with such solemn gravity and positive- 
ness of manner, that you will feel assured he knows all about 
it, is perfectly conversant with the whole matter, until after a 
while, having fairly convinced you that he is right and you 
are wrong, he lets fall some sly allusion, and you discover that 
you have been hoaxed. He occasionally shows too great an 
intimacy with the elegant idioms of Billingsgate, which, how- 
ever they may seem to garnish the vocabulary of quarreling 
fishmongers, lend no improvement to the compositions of the 
classical scholar, with whom we should like to associate, not 
only correctness of reasoning and beauty of style, but an eleva- 
tion of thought and a purity of diction, which would, instead of 
descending to the subject, have elevated the subject to itself. 
In writing of doctors and theologians, there is no necessity that 
we should wrangle, any more than that in treating of transcen- 
dental poets, we should die away in unintelligible ecstasy. Yet 
even of his faults, which are neither few in number nor small in 
quantity, we cannot speak otherwise than in a spirit of kind- 
ness. 

To form any just estimate of the tone and spirit of his writ- 
ings, it will first be necessary to survey the state of literature 
at that period in which they were written; ctherwise, we may 
reach their intrinsic, but not their relative merits. Nature 
seems to take a malicious pleasure in the wild freaks of dis 
tributing her favors, and the inequal intervals she allows to 
elapse between periods of intellectual fertility. With one 
exception, no era has produced such an amount of wit, of 
wisdom, of imagination, and of eloquence as we find in the 
earlier part of the present century; and this exception Eng- 
land furnishes in that epoch when Shakspeare and his con- 
temporaries bequeathed to us those marvelous works, which, 
when we consider the facilities then existing for intellectual 
development, are without a precedent or a parallel. Within 
a short period anterior to the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, we find the great names of Shakspeare, and Bacon, 
and Sydney, and Hooker, and Spenser, and Taylor, and 
Raleigh, and Hobbes, the ocr ahs 1 the colossi of English 
literature. They were succeeded by Milton, and Bunyan, and 
Locke, yet the creative faculty was by no means so gen- 
— iffused as in the age of Elizabeth. Then followed 
nearly half a century of comparative intellectual torpor. 
There was artificial polish and smoothness of versification with- 
out much originality in poetry. Pope embodied the ideas 
of Bolingbroke in heroics of sonorous and correct modiocrity. 
Then we have the satire of Dean Swift, and the chastely graceful 
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compositions of Addison, to which we may add the writings of 
Berkley and Shaftesbury; but even then, to call the age of 
Anne the Augustan epoch of English literature, has always 
seemed to us, to say the least, an exceedingly random expres- 
sion; and it is not until we reach the great name of Edward 
Gibbon, that we begin to see fit representatives of the old in- 
tellectual monsters of the age of Elizabeth. Then we have 
Burke, and Johnson, whom we are placing in company rather 
above his a sphere, though the testy old fellow would have 
had no scruple in placing himself there. And now men of fine 
abilities begin to arise at shorter and shorter intervals. This 
era produced no such poet as Milton, or philosopher as Bacon ; 
in fact, not one mind of the loftiest order. Of the second class 
it produced a great many; and of the third absolutely an infini- 
tude. From about the year 1780, the tone and tendency of Eng- 
lish literature commenced undergoing a complete revolution. 
However remote these causes at first may appear, this was, doubt- 
less, the result of great commercial prosperity and political 
change. Increase of national wealth gave an impulse to the en- 
couragement of letters. The influences of the American and 
French revolutions were felt. The spirit of action and enterprise 
was stirring. Men indulged in bolder speculations. In oratory 


the classic models were thrown aside for the introduction of a 
more vehement and popular style. Poetry became less imita- 
tive, and more natural; the artificialities of Pope were discard- 
ed for the energy and terseness of Byron, who, though he 
extravagantly praised Pope in his a with Bowles, 


was far too prudent ever to imitate him. National poetry, 
which, perhaps, above all else, excepting oratory, mirrors the 
spirit of a people and an age, became a medium for the expres- 
sion of popular feeling. All the great poets were under this 
influence to some extent except Walter Scott, who retreated, in 
the choice and treatment of his subjects, back to the Gothic ages 
of romance and chivalry. Byron is emphatically the repre- 
sentative-poet of this period, of which Burke and Chatham, a 
little earlier in England, and Mirabeau, in France, are the 
representatives in oratory ; and though there were no specimens 
of historical composition which could compare with the great 
works of the preceding half century, there arose a species of 
literature more fitted to the progressive spirit and ever-shifting 
panorama of the times; a species of literature which, if we 
except the daily press, exercises, more than any other, a con- 
trolling influence on the public mind ; we allude to the Monthly 
and Quarterly Reviews. They had some existence, but little 
power, anterior to 1802. Since then they have greatly multiplied, 
and have been supported by men of the most distinguished abili- 
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ties, whose contributions, ranging over the whole field of science, 
philosophy, and literature, written in a concise, rapid, sketchy, 
and therefore popular style, have been productive of guineas, 
and influence, both in political and ecclesiastical affairs: and for 
the past half century Seals Britain has, in fact, been governed 
by a fourth estate of the realm: that constellation of genius 
which numbers in its ranks the names of Macaulay and 
Brougham, Jeffrey and Sydney Smith, and Professor Wilson, 
and among whom Thomas De Quincey is not the least illustrious, 
Yet he, less than any other, seems to have been influenced by 
the spirit of the times. We scarcely find any thing among his 
writings which, from its tone, might not have been written in the 
age of Addison. Their conservative tint and absence of political 
allusion is a little remarkable, considering they were written 
at a period when half the country was raving about reform, 
and republics, and pantisocracies. He mingled with men agitat- 
ed by the whirlpool of political strife, yet he was never disturb- 
ed by its current. He was the intimate friend of the Lakers, 
yet seems never to have imbibed a single pantheistic tendency. 
The spirit of the times finds no reflection upon his classic page ; 
we are not stifled with the sulphurous vapors of radicalism, or 
blinded by the glaring lights of modern progress. His volumes 
are fragrant of the midnight oil, and radiant with the golden 
hues of antiquity. He cared not to listen to the verbose 
harangues of the Middlesex hustings, and the uproarious ap- 
plause of an English mob, when he could hear the chaste 
eloquence of Cicero, and read silent approval in the dignified 
looks of a Roman Senate. He writes of the present, but his 
sympathies, though not decidedly with, remind us of the past. 
De Quincey is a sphynx, not in his physique, though by no 
means a beauty ; a riddle, an enigma, not only in the strange 
anomalies we find in the texture of his mind, but in the ve 
incongruity of his countenance and his intellect. Nature sel- 
dom fails to give a lustrous gem some corresponding, some 
reflective characteristic in the type of its jewelry; her mighty 
hand has superscribed upon almost every countenance an in- 
dex of its moral or intellectual attributes. Is there any mis- 
taking the bold outlines of Cromwell—not handsome, but how 
marked; how eloquently rugged, the saint-like spirituality of 
Shelley; the haggardness, the unresting energy of Hazlitt, the 
deep-set, cavernous eyes “that would never stop opening,” the 
calm Jove-like front of Webster; the presence of Githe, in 
which royalty itself was abashed; the head of which Heyne 
so finely remarks, “Time could cover with snow, but could 
never heer it.” We have been told that De Quincey’s 
countenance would puzzle the ingenuity of Lavater, and 
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gives no one indication of his fine intellect. The surpass- 
ing fires of the Drummond-light blaze in a pottery jar, when 
only an alabaster vase would be its fit receptacle. Though 
deficient in those graces of person which attract the eye, he 
possesses a marvelous power to charm the intellect. 

. We believe that in the greater parts of our country fine social 
qualities do not hold that rank, and entitle their possessor to that 
consideration which they secure in England, and more especially 
upon the Continent. They are doubtless appreciated by a select 
coterie of friends, but they do not confer that position which 
is enjoyed by any one who has had tke boldness to write 
and the audacity to publish a slim duodecimo. We have often 
wondered at the precedence accorded by the public to mere 
book-makers, over men who, perhaps, have originated great 
projects of ae utility, by means of which national re- 
sources are developed, sterility is turned into productiveness 
and labor is abridged and rendered more effective; we speak 
not of authors who are men of original and creative minds, 
but of those individuals who make books for centre-tables, books 
“which no gentleman’s library should be without,” books 
which hold their Saturnalia about the holidays, in all the glory 
of pica type, gilt morocco and vellum paper, which pour forth 
their poems and tales of “‘ mysterious disappearances,” of unmiti- 
gated sorrows, “and unrequited love,” greatly to the edifica- 
tion of dyspeptic youths and sentimental milliners. With us, 
in order to be a marked man, a book is inevitable, nothing 
short of a publisher’s account is a patent-right of nobility. 
An aspirant for distinction must be learned in the cabalistic 
of proof-sheets. We say to young ambition, “ Write a 
book—a good one, if possible ; but write a book.” A cart-load of 
books could not secure an English litterateur introduction to 
the great patrician houses of England. “ Well, what of that?” 
some of our rampant republican friends may cry out fiercely, 
“Is the best society of Great Britain to be found nowhere but 
in the palaces of titled aristocrats?” Precisely so. Half acen- 
tury back, it was otherwise; but within that period, English 
society has undergone a radical and most salutary change. 
Dukes can no longer entrench themselves behind the barriers 
of wealth and hereditary position; legal enactments have 
stripped them of many privileges, and the progress of the 
democratic feeling has taught them their dependence upon 
that class, with which their own interests are indissolubly 
bound up; and, notwithstanding the existence of a fa- 
vored aristocracy, and an hereditary executive, there is no land 
where intelligence is a surer guarantee of honor and of pre- 
ferment; where genius may stand more unobscured by the 
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presence of Earls and Ambassadors. It may look for —_ 
port to that mighty influence which having gained, Pitt taught 
the world that wealth, and family connection, and royal favor 
were to be dispensed with, and that neither the connection of 
the Pelhams, nor the wealth of the Russells, nor the royal will, 
could construct a stable government, unsupported by the con- 
fidence of the great mass of educated, but untitled Englishmen, 
Now, a man of intelligence can mingle in the circles of rank, 
not under that vile system of patronage so humiliating to an 
independent mind, but as an equal or a superior; the jewelry 
of the Star and Garter is eclipsed by the ascendent lustre of in- 
tellect. Who is the lion of the evening at the brilliant re- 
unions of Lansdowne House? The Duke of Norfolk, Chief 
of all the Howards, Premier Peer, and Earl Marshal of 
the realm? By no means; but Macaulay, whose erudition 
in the cloister is only equalled by his brilliancy in the draw- 
ing-room, and there he pours out his vast stores of literary 
anecdote, his keen wit and flashing repartee, which high-born 
loveliness and Ministers of State delight to listen to. 

The colloquial powers of De Quincey are said to be of the 
highest order, and we are told by those who have listened to 
him, that he’commences in a low, but clear voice, which does not 
become louder, but deepens, as he proceeds, the stream of his 
talk evolving like a piece of complicate music; yet he never 
loses the Ariadne’s thread, or becomes entangled in his laby- 
rinthine maze. Digression sweeps after digression, yet return- 
ing ever and again, he leads you on, your attention fastened 
with hooks of steel; and, awed and charmed into silence by the 
weird spell of his discourse, you leave at three in the morning, 
unsatisfied, There has been no such talker since the days of 
Coleridge, whom he is said to resemble in a remarkable degree, 
both in the choice and treatment of his subjects. Either 
could and would talk of anything—the Horatian metres, 
political economy, or a leg of mutton. Though they both 
mingled, to some extent, in the circles of rank, their grand 
arena for display was not the brilliant salon, surrounded by the 
glare of gas-lights, and the swell of music, which may often 
give an unnatural elevation to the spirits, and fluency to the 
tongue, but stretched upon a sofa some winter’s night, with a 
few intimates, in their private chamber, illumined by a cheerful 
fire, and the still ruddier glow upon the countenances of tried 
friendship.—To have charged both up to the muzzle with the 
divine drug, and placed them upon their sofas vis-a-vis, layin 
an injunction of silence upon all others, and to have starte 
this incomparable pair, would have been worth all the tournays 
of Ashby Green. We can imagine each waiting with impa- 
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tience for the other to slacken for an instant, then to spring in 
and lead until breath was exhausted, yet svs.ccely daring to stop 
for even that, knowing their adversary would seize upon the 
unguarded moment, and take the inside track until his supply 
of steam was utterly gone, and each pouring out in suelien 
a such diamonds of wit, such ingots of wisdom, such 
ucid streams of essential poetry. 

Such are a few of the personal characteristics of this 
wonderful man, whose multifarious powers only serve to render 
his one fatal deficiency the more prominent. Concentration of 
purpose would have given the arch its keystone, the pillar its 
capital, and the scattered fragments of his fine intellect would 
have been rounded in the perfect orb. 

De Quincey is so indissolubly associated with his writ- 
ings; his character as a man, his ability as an author, are 
so blended, that we can scarcely regard one except through 
the medium of the other. Far better for him that it should 
not be thus. Posterity can never forget his unnatural 
carelessness in the exposure of his moral frailties and his 
wounded sensibility; even when half blinded by the daz- 
zling glare of his “superb intellect,” and his splendid accom- 
plishments. The Confessions of an English Opium-Eater is 
one of the finest of his works, and by far his most indefensi- 
ble error. His other transgressions can be overlooked. His 
dogmatism may result from a consciousness of power. The 
ostentatious display of scholasticism, and unnecessary use ot 
technicalities may arise from a natural pride in hisvfine attain- 
ments; but what can palliate the injudicious exhibition of 
his moral deformities ? The deepest feeling need not express 
itself. The quivering lip speaks more than the piercing lamen- 
tation. The crimson language is far more eloquent than the 
spoken one. Those thoughts and feelings which are for ever 
— of their sanctity by public exhibition, he has rudely 

andled. Upon this, as upon all other indictments, he is dif- 
ficult of conviction ; for, on the eve of pronouncing judgment, 
we cannot but remember his lofty endowments, his diffusive 
love of mankind, his cordial sympathy for human suffering—all 
start out from the darker surroundings, like Manlius arraigned 
before the Roman Senate, guilty—and pointing with mute 
eloquence at the Capitol. It appears to us, that had his own 
general strong sense of propriety not saved him from this error, 
the examples of Burns, and Byron, and Rousseau, and Lamb, 
and Leigh Hunt, would have been his redemption. They gave 
the staring world a sight of the breast laid bare; but he, with 
more daring hand, has torn open that receptacle of all we should 
hold most sacred from the public eye, and admitted their gaze 
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into its darkest and nethermost recesses. There are many who 
are willing to sacrifice good taste to notoriety; but we believe 
there are few who would envy De Quincey the questionable 
honor of such an immortality. 

Truly, this age has produced little in confutation of that 
popular dogma that genius, error, and misfortune, are one 
and inseparable. There was Hazlitt, and Godwin, and Hall, 
and Burns, and Coleridge, and Foster, and Edward Irving; 
all wrecks—wrecks—wrecks! And there was Keats, his 
young eye tremulously bright as a nebulous star in the 
heavens, beaming with the fires of inspiration and genius, 
soon to be untimely quenched by the dark shadows of 
unmerited obloquy. There was Byron, the child wretch- 
edness; the eloquent misanthope, 


“Whose aim 
Was, Titan-like, on daring doubts to pile 
Thoughts, which should call down thunder and the flame 
Of heaven.” 


He thus describes his feelings upon being awakened from 
a dream unusually terrific: “I heard gentle voices speak- 
ing to me, and instantly I awoke; it was broad noon, and 
my children were standing, hand in hand, at my bed-side, 
come to show me their colored shoes or new frocks, or to 
let me see them dressed for going out. I protest, that so 
awful was the transition from the damned crocodile and 
the other unutterable monsters and abortions of my dream, 
to the sight of innocent human natures and of infancy, that 
in the mighty and sudden revulsion of mind I wept. I 
wept, and could not forbear it, as I kissed their faces.” And 
often in thus describing the dark and terrible scenery of night 
that hung around his ruined spirit, some such allusion of almost 
feminine tenderness will fm up from amidst his wails of 
penitential sorrow and groans of protesting agony. Threaten- 
ing and monstrous phenomena began to thicken around him. 
Slowly, solemnly the dreadful diagnoses were accelerating and 
moving onward; terrified he arose to look about him, and dis- 
covered there was no retracement; he saw before him, down 
the vista, gates open and hung with the black paraphernalia of 
doom, which, being once passed, there was no retreat; they 
would be for ever barred against him. He read upon the lower- 
ing skies the oracle of his destiny. Was there not a single 
chance—a bare possibility of escape? Not one! his doom was 
absolute—unconditional. He oa not, nor started, nor groan- 
ed; one profound sigh ascended from his heart, and he was 
silent for days. Perhaps he might have surrendered without 
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encountering the dread conflict, but there were beings who 
to him were more than life. He saw unutterable anguish upon 
the features of her who had hovered a ministering angel around 
his bed-side, wiping the dew from his brow, refreshing his — 
burning with fever, and quieting his spirit raving with deli- 
rium. He, like Orestes, had his Eumenides in the terrible 
poy that nightly besieged his pillow, but, likewise, he 
iad his Elektra, who in nobility of mind, and the performance 
of her tender offices of affection, permitted not the Grecian 
sister to excel the English wife. He does not tell us, but surely 
this it was that roused him to action; there may have been 
other causes, but, without this all-powerful stimulant, they 
must have proved ineffectual. He resolved upon a mighty 
effort to break the Cireean enchantment. All his strength was 
now summoned; every energy which could be derived from 
hope or from despair was called into requisition. The strug- 
gle commenced, in which he was twice unsuccessful, but he 
arose the third time and the last victorious from the length- 
ened contest. There is something, to our mind, in that strug- 
gle of the spirit and the flesh, inexpressibly appalling, and a 
grandeur in his unextinguished hope in the abysses of guilt and 
of misery, far surpassing the defiance of Lucifer on the burning 
marl, or the enduring agony of Prometheus on the glaciers of 
Caucasus. The one was sustained by 


“The unconquerable will, 
And study of revenge—immortal hate, 
And courage never to submit or yield.” } 


He lost, in his fall, none of his mind’s original vigor. The 
etheral substance of his frame was unimpaired, and he warred 
with a power to whom he acknowledged no, inferiority. The 
other was upheld by the consciousness of inevitable rescue and 
retribution. 

But we must forbear. We have heretofore regarded De 
Quincey purely as the author, so far as that position could be 
maintained, independent of his character as an opium-eater. 
We should like to estimate how far the fragmentary nature of 
his works, and his peculiar habits of digression a wayward- 
ness, owe their origin to the use of the drug; or if these pecu- 
liarities, and his long subjection to the tyranny of opium itself, 
all originated in a constitutional infirmity of purpose—how 
far the influences of opium may have seaatened, or paralyzed 


his literary efforts, or whether the fragments we do possess, 
are owing entirely to the — of an artificial excitement :— 
these are questions upon w 


1ich we will not pretend to decide. 
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Their correct solution would involve points of argumentation 
and casuistry, upon which we are not prepared to hazard an 
opinion; we might, possibly, bring down — our paper that 
epithet Fontenelle uses with such fine discrimination, viz: 
“a frightful degree of certainty.” Of the precise amount of 
his guilt in yielding to the seductions of the drug, we shall 
forbear to speak; first, because there are, doubtless, many 
correlative circumstances unknown to us, which may extenuate 
its culpability; and the candor and truthfulness of his 
“Confessions,” (of which they bear every internal evidence, 
independent of his own solemn assertion,) will fairly balance 
any degree of guilt into which he may have fallen, and we 
would not argue this point where there is a bare possibility of 
our doing him an injustice. We have entered a protest against 
the confession itself, because nothing can dissuade our convic- 
tion of the injudiciousness of such a publicity. But in yield- 
ing to the influences of opium, we know that if he found a 
sensual enjoyment, he also reaped an intellectual misery, which, 
to an organization so constituted as his own, must, ten thousand 
fold, have overbalanced a mere gratification of the senses. We 
know, and that knowledge is sufficient to prevent our passing 
a condemnatory verdict on his errors, especially at the bar of 
his_ self-constituted tribunal—we know that he suffered 
intensely, that he struggled manfully, and was victorious. 
And if this little contribution to the flood of applause begin- 
ning to pour in upon his declining years, can assure him, to any 
extent, of the honor and gratitude borne him over the sea, 
in that land where, to our everlasting credit, he was first 
recognized, and shall be last forgotten, it will have more than 
received its full and adequate reward. 
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DOMINIQUE FRANCOIS ARAGO.—AN ACADEMY 
OF SCIENCES. 


THE a 1853, though perhaps not altogether so unsparing as 
some of its immediate predecessors, in the removal of great and 
valuable men from their sphere of scientific usefulness, has yet 
left three places void, at the head, or nearly at the head, of the 
investigators in three widely different departments of science. 

LEOPOLD VON Bucu, the man who, even by his unconfirmed 
theories, rendered more essential service to science than the im- 
portant discoveries of many a less brilliant intellect; ADRICA 
DE JUSSIEU, who closes a line of eminent botanists, which 
might be compared with that of the Bernonillis, or the Cassinis ; 
and now ARaGo, the thoughtful physicist, and no less emi- 
nent as the eloquent orator, the unflinching patriot, the illus- 
trious academician, have joined the innumerable caravan. 

When great men die—men great in themselves, rather than 
by virtue of positions they may have occupied, or offices with 
which they may have been invested; men whose intellectual 
conquests, or lofty thoughts, or powerful personality, has ex- 
erted an influence upon their race—it is not solely a sense of 
justice, or even of gratitude, which should prompt us to do 
honor to their memories. We owe it to them, it is true, that 
their labors for the right and for the truth should not be 
suffered to die away, like seed thrown upon a rock. We owe 
it also to our race, that the fiery cross be sped onward, from 
hand to hand, “till the whole broad land be tongued with 
fire.” We owe it to ourselves, that our inheritance be not im- 
paired by moth or rust, and that it moulder not away. 

ARAGO was a man of intense personality, of indomitable 
will, of unwavering perseverance, of rare energy. Few have 
had stronger friends, few have had bitterer enemies; but his 
faults were the faults of a lofty intellect, and of a great man. 
Burning, restless ambition, spurring him on in the contest for 
the highest distinction, in fields the most dissimilar ; impatient 
intolerance of opposite opinion ; exaggerations of sentiment, 
amounting to a mental a to entertain any opinion but 
an extreme one, whatever the subject, are blemishes of charac- 
ter, it is true; but who will dispute that they are failings 
which lean to virtue’s side? If it be urged that they tend to 
superficiality, to bigotry, to fanaticism, we admit it; but we 
point to his earnest, child-like love for truth, to his ceaseless 
contests for the right, to his disinterested patriotism. 

He was born 1786, February 26, at Estagel, a little village 
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near Perpignan, at the foot of the Pyrenees, upon the French 
and Mediterranean side in what is now the department of the 
Pyrénées Orientales ; and his southern origin remained through 
life manifest in the order of his external manner, as well as of his 
temperament. His voice, his energetic and constant gesticula- 
tion, his quick, impulsive motions, and the expressive play of 
his animated countenance, were alone sufficient to betray a 
son of the warm clime of the olive and myrtle. Before he had 
completed his twentieth year, he was appointed Secretary of 
the Bureau of Longitudes. Soon after, he was selected, 
together with Biot, as commissioner, upon the part of France, to 
complete the measurement of the great meridian are between 
Dunkirk and Formentera, which had been begun by Delambre 
and Méchain, and carried southward as far as Barcelona. 

He was engaged upon the island of Majorca, in observations 
for the prosecution of this enterprise, when Spain rose against 
Napoleon. The signals which . exchanged with other geo- 
detic stations, and the fires which he lighted on the mountains, 
appeared suspicious; he was seized and thrown into prison ; 
and when, after several months, he regained his freedom, it 
was but to pass from one incarceration to another. He crossed 
to Algiers in a fishing-boat, in order to return to France, and 
embarked for home in an Algerine vessel; but the ship was 
taken by a Spanish cruiser, and Arago confined in a Spanish 
fortress. From this he was at last freed, at the intercession of 
the Dey of Algiers, and sailed for home; but fortune was still 
against him, and, as the vessel was just off the coast of Pro- 
vence, and almost in sight of Marseilles, it was beaten off by 
stress of weather, and all on board nearly lost by shipwreck. 
They escaped, however, and Arago found himself again in 
Africa. Assuming the costume of an Arab, and aided in the 
disguise by his southern features and dark complexion, which 
the rays of the sun had bronzed even to Moorish swarthiness, 
he traversed the desert, and arrived a second time at Algiers. 
Here another calamity awaited him. The former Dey had 
been murdered, and succeeded by a man of totally different 
character and disposition. The French scientist, betrayed by 
his speech, was thrown into slavery, and compelled to serve 
as interpreter, successively, in several of the buccaneering ves- 
sels which gave the Algerine sovereigns their reputation. We 
well remember the vivid description of these years of his life, 
which it was our good fortune to hear some eight years since, 
from the eloquent lips of the much-experienced man, of the 
days when he was a pirate, a long time ago. It was evidently 
a source of no small gratification to him, that he could boast of 
a professional experience so widely different from that of any 
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of his friends; and one, moreover, of which no other repre- 
sentative, should any be present, would be inelined to acknow- 
ledge his reminiscences. 

It was three years before he was released from his Algerine 
bondage, and even then he narrowly escaped a fourth captivity ; 
for the vessel was chased by an English frigate, and only 
saved by the most strenuous exertions. At last, in 1809, he 
reached his native soil, safe from dangers by sea and by land, 
from the hands of Spaniards, Algerines and English, and found 
his family plunged in affliction, and in deepest mourning for 
him, whom they believed lost. But a beneficent Providence 
had reserved him for his family and for France; and, in the 
twenty-fourth year of his age, the young physicist, geometer, 
engineer, interpreter and corsair, was appointed successor to 
Lalande, in the Academy of Sciences, and Professor in the 
Polytechnic School of Paris. 

From this epoch until the day of his death, the career of 
Arago was one of almost meteoric brilliancy. His genius 
illuminated the horizon of physical science, shone in the halls 
of the Observatory, thundered in the Chamber of Deputies, 
and gave a three weeks’ freedom to France. Professor in the 
Polytechnic School, Perpetual Secretary of the Academy of 
Sciences, Director of the Observatory, Deputy in the French 
Legislative Chamber, Member of the Provisional Government 
of 1848, Minister of War and of Marine, dazzling in all these 
manifold relations, his name is written for ever in the annals of 
France. 

For the last two or three years of his life, he was the victim 
of severe bodily disease, which resulted in almost total blind- 
ness. Still he retained his energy, his mental activity, and his 
zeal; dictating scientific articles, especially of a popular cha- 
racter, preparing communications for the Academy, and editin 
its Comptes Rendus, by the aid of an amanuensis. His tall an 
manly form was seldom absent from the session, when Monday 
afternoon came round, and his clear, sonorous voice, seldom 
uuheard when the discussion turned upon matters connected 
with light, electricity, or astronomy. 

It will probably never be claimed for Arago, that, as a 
scientific investigator, he occupied the highest position—great 
as were his merits, and numerous as were his investigations, es- 

cially in the departments of photics and electro-magnetism. 

n his fertile mind, unnumbered suggestions sprung up like 
mushrooms; suggestions valuable and otherwise, wheat and 
weeds, in one tangled maze of rich luxuriance. But it was, with 
comparatively slight exception, not his temperament to follow 
out these suggestions to their full result. He did not garner the 
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harvest, much less winnow or prepare the grain. He was 
especially gifted in the power of ong agp. the results of the 
highest scientific investigation to the unlearned, rendering 
these results not merely intelligible, but ‘singularly attractive ; 
and his eloquent delivery, and enthusiastic manner, drew 
crowds of earnest listeners to the courses on Astronomy, 
which he was for many years in the habit of delivering at the 
Observatory. And, unquestionable as are his services to 
science, as an investigator, it is, without doubt, rather in the 
two-fold capacity of a champion and an expounder, that he 
rendered the most essential aid. 

The ambition of Arago was too intense and boundless to 
permit him to remain contented with the approbation or ap- 

lause of the select few who constitute the scientific world. 
And though the motives which dictated his political course 
were doubtless the most honorable and conscientious, the love 
of applause among the multitude continually allured him into 
this arena, seldom willingly trod by the feet of scientific inves- 
tigators, or profound students. This he defended upon the 
ground of the influence which it afforded him in the councils 
of the nation, for advancing the scientific culture and dignity 
of France ; for advocating improvements or reforms pertaining 


to the scientific or literary progress of the country; for repre- 
senting the Academy among the Deputies; for extending the 
means and elevating the standard of education. 

As a republican of inflexible integrity ; as a leader of the 
opposition to the several cabinets of Louis Philippe; he has 
_ and well been known to all spectators of the political 


field. And as, not only throughout the reign of Louis Phi- 
lippe, but since the coup d’état of Louis Napoleon, Arago was 
one of the most prominent opponents of the government, more 
than one man may readily be found, a large part of whose re- 
nown might be traced to the petting and fostering hand of a 
government, only too glad to find a rival to keep the danger- 
ous Arago in check. An anecdote is related of him, which, 
whether true or not, is at least characteristic enough to be true, 
as the Italian proverb has it. He was to take the necessary 
oaths of qualification, preparatory to assuming his seat in the 
Chamber of Deputies, as representative for Perpigan: “Je jure- 
fidelité auc lois, @ la charte, et au roi Louis Philippe.” By some 
maneuver, he had succeeded in avoiding the customary phrase, 
when a deputy upon the right arose, and demanded that he 
should take the oath in the prescribed form, verbatim, literatim, 
et punctuatim. Arago took the member at his word, and went 
through the formula as follows: ‘Je jure fidélité aux lois, vir- 
gule, & la charte virgule, et au roi Louis Philippe Pont!” And 
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in his last days, when the new-fledged Emperor demanded of 
all official functionaries the oath of fidelity, he boldly refused, 
and defied Napoleon III. to do his worst. “I will not take 
any such oath,” said he; ‘‘for I could not keep it and obey my 
conscience. Deprive meof the directorship of the Observatory, 
if you dare; I can live without it myself; but every scientific 
and literary man in Europe shall know, within a fortnight, 
that you have dared to fetter mind as well as body; and have 
deprived Arago, in his old age, of his daily bread, because he 
would not bow to your dictation and to your usurped authori- 
ty.” The Emperor did not enforce his threat. 

It was at the revolution of 1848, and upon the declaration of 
the republic, that he attained the summit of his hopes, the pin- 
nacle of his ambition. He sat in the seat of Carnot, his ideal, 
and whose eulogist he had been. With his tried friend Dupont 
de Eure, who had stood side by side with him in many a pro- 
tracted and bitter combat, he was one of the founders of the 
new republic. ‘Oh, would to God,” said he to the writer of this 
in October, 1851, “ would to God that I had been permitted to 
testify with my life my devotion to freedom and to France. I 
courted death ; I rode alone to the barricades of June, with the 
tricolor only in my hand, but with twenty cannon behind me. 
First I supplicated, and then I commanded the misguided men 
to cease their work of mischief; and when they would not 
listen, I pointed to the cannon, and told them that unless they 
dispersed within one minute I would give the word to fire. I 
was in front of the cannon myself, but what did I care for that? 
I expected at the best the fate of my predecessor Bailly, histo- 
rian of astronomy and Mayor of Paris, who rode to the barri- 
cades as I had done, but thence to the guillotine.” 

Of large and sinewy frame, and piercing glance, the strength 
and manliness of his physical organization seemed to be but 
the external manifestation of his mental power. Power, power 
was the great impression derived by every observer who gazed 
upon that well-formed, healthful body, and on that expres- 
sive countenance. A terrestrial Jupiter Tonans, his single 
opposition shook cabinets and intimidated courts; his will dic- 
tated to the Academy. Here was hiselement. The Academy 
knew but two parties, that of Arago, and that against Arago. 
Here was the chief field of his ambition during the forty-four 
years for which he continued a member of this illustrious body, 
and his influence fell but little short of supremacy; but a 
supremacy always exercised for good, even though relentlessly. 
The control of the Academy, his ambition represented to 
him as sovereignty in science. At this he aimed; of course, 
he succeeded. 
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The severe illness, terminating in a complication of diseases, 
which had afflicted him for two or three years, ended in his 
death on the 2nd of October, at the age of sixty-seven and a 
half years. The funeral ceremonies were attended by an im- 
mense concourse. ‘“ But,” says a correspondent, “I could not 
tell whether the government sent two regiments, and all the 
officers of the court to honor his memory, or to keep out of 
sight and hearing any republican tendencies of his friends; I 
thought, the latter. It is certain that there were two regiments 
and twenty-three thousand people at the funeral.” Close to 
the bier were to be seen ont Cavaignac, Béranger the 
poet, M. Goudchaux, and other persons, as a Paris paper ex- 
presses it, formerly known for their republican principles. The 
Academy of Sciences followed, in costume, and a crowd of 
members of the other Academies of the Institute. Funeral 
orations were pronounced at the grave by the representatives 
respectively of the former Municipal Council, of which Arago 
was long a member, of the Bureau of Longitudes and the 
Academy of Sciences. 

Arago has gone—‘‘a setting sun, whose effulgence showed 
that it was merely passing below the horizon, to illummate 
another sphere.” France, mother of great men, has others who 
can fill his place, others who can perform his duties;—none 
who loved her more disinterestedly, none who have done more 
for her welfare, her progress, or her glory. 

It was, as we have already said, in the halls of the Academy 
that Arago found his most appropriate sphere; it was here that 
his services have been most effectual, and to none more than 
to him is it owing, that this body occupies its present com- 
manding position in the scientific world. It is here, too, that 
his loss will be most keenly felt; and the topic which would 
spontaneously suggest itself, at the name of Arago, is one to 
which we would gladly devote a few pages of our Review :— 
the position of an Academy of Sciences in a well-ordered State, 
and an earnest plea for a National Academy in the United 
States. 

More than two years ago, at the Albany Meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, of which 
some account was given in our last number, its distinguished 
President introduced this topie for the consideration of the 
Association, and eloquently advocated such steps as might lead 
to the establishment of “An Institution of Science in the United 
States, supplementary to existing ones, to guide public action 
in reference to scientific matters.” Let us resume the subject, 
and commence at the beginning. 

Our nation has been said to live rather in the future than in 
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the present, to boast not so much of that which she is, as of 
what she will be, and when reproached for what she has not 
accomplished, to plead her youth in extenuation on the one 
hand, and lavish promises for the future, on the other. This 
is doubtless correct, certainly natural and defensible. With all 
the means of advancement which can be afforded by a practi- 
cally unlimited expanse of territory ; a vast extent of sea-board ; 
a soil, in many portions, of aimost fabulous fertility ; with sin- 
gular facilities for commerce, boundless resources of agricul- 
tural, manufacturing, and mineral wealth; with the monopoly 
of a production for which the whole world has become dependent 
on her; with a race of men, whom the joint influences of a 
fortunate combination of nationalities, of an ancestry both 
physically and intellectually strengthened by hardship, and of 
entire liberty, has raised to the world’s representative type of 
energy, shrewdness, and ingenuity ; with the freest institutions 
our race has ever known; in short, with all that Heaven can 
grant or man desire,—her domain is manifestly in the future, 
rather than in the present. 

The pride of nationality and the zeal of patriotism combine 
with the faith of the republican and hopefulness of the phi- 
lanthropist, to give occasion for exultant joy at the glorious 
future revealed to us, as attainable for the father-land we love so 
well. A glorious future is indeed attainable; but is far, very far 
from sure. Look at the noble youth, radiant with the glow of 
intellect, flushed with the hues of health, overflowing with 
lofty enthusiasm, burning to mingle, sure of conquering, in the 
combat of life. Conscious of his high endowments of intel- 
lectual and physical power, he rushes on, heedless of restraint 
and guidance, and presses forward in the race. Who has not 
seen just such a youth as he—led astray by the allurements of 
the tempter—become stronger, but only for harm; with intel- 
lect matured, but only for evil? Out of the strong has come 
forth bitterness, the glorious bud has blossomed inte a upas 
flower, and the promised champion of truth and right has 
become a scourge to all around. This all have seen; and the 
experience of individuals is but typical of the fate of nations. 
Without the guiding hand of wisdom and morality, this mighty 
future dominion of America may be without national glory. 
The nation with whom are all 


“‘Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears,” 


may share the fate, as she has shared the promise, of the youth. 

As to the young man, when he first tosses aside the bonds 

which have restrained him, is committed the power of entering, 
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almost irrevocably, upon that path which he shall pursue 
through life; so to the generations now arrived at maturity, is 
committed the destiny of America. Of such glory in peace as 
swarming myriads, a commerce whitening all seas, and wealth 
and majesty throughout a wide-spread soil can give, of victori- 
ous triumph in war, we may be assured. But it is our solemn 
duty to decide once for all, whether it is this, and, if not, what 
it is, which constitutes a great nation? and, having decided, to 
shrink from no responsibility in order to insure it—to be de- 
terred by no apparent obstacle. 

What is it, then, that constitutes a great nation? To what 
condition do we wish to raise our much-loved native land? 
What is the glorious future toward which we look with such 
exultant anticipation—for our children, if not for ourselves? 
What is the welfare of America or of Americans, for which we 
strive? These are questions which must be answered before 
any great step, or any line of national policy is entered upon; 
before an opinion can be formed as to the foundation of any 
institution, or the proper discharge of the first duties of a citi- 
zen. Assume our territory to be extended till it equals that of 
Russia, our population to be increased till it rivals that of 
China, and our victorious armies to subjugate our neighbors, 
as did those of conquering Rome, Are we happier, if happi- 
ness be our end and aim? Are we better, if excellence be the 
standard; or wiser, if wisdom? Is the absolute condition of 
the relatively poorer classes elevated, or are the wealthy more 
refined ? 

No. We do not live in order to feed ourselves, that we may 
live a little longer. We do not labor, in order that the oppor- 
tunity of laboring may still be afforded us. We do not ask 
for that country, that she may attain the means of injuring her 
neighbors without benefiting herself, nor that she may be 
enabled to utter boasts as to the extent of her boundary-lines, 
as empty. and meaningless as boasts of the length of her rivers 
or the height of her mountains. Let those limits be expanded 
till her boundaries are oceans, and what then? There are but 
two fit subjects for a nation’s pride—the character, and the hap- 
piness of her people. To promote these is the only legitimate 
aim of enlightened statesmanship; to increase the happiness 
and elevate the character of his countrymen is the prime 
motive which aectuates every patriot. No matter what his 
immediate aim, it must be as a means of attaining one of these 
objects, that he desires a successful issue. The trans-Atlantic 
steamship or the Pacific railroad, the annexation of a State or 
the organization of a territory, the imposition or abatement of 
a tariff, the establishment of a sub-treasury or of a cheap-post 
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age law, all may and must be judged by one standard only ; 
and the only proper basis for the existence of party, is an 
honest difference of judgment as to the ultimate influence of 
any measvre, or system of measures, upon the character or 
happiness of the people. 

And how shall these, in a free community, be secured? 
Freedom implies, or should imply, equality before the law. It 
cannot impart to the musician the gifts of the mechanical 
inventor, nor to the astronomer the genius of the sculptor, nor 
to the orator the intellect of the statesman. Classes there 
are, and ever must be; the physical and moral diversities, and 
the endless variety of tastes and powers by which the Creator 
has distinguished us, one from another, prescribe, as well as 
indicate, the difference of the sphere in which we are to labor. 
The maximum happiness of a people is attained, as one of our 
most accomplished scholars has said, when they shall labor 
under the light of cultivated intellect, “each in his appropriate 
pp whether of head or hand, and while the noblest work 
shall receive the highest honor, the lowest task shall not be 
unaccompanied by its satisfactions of heart and mind; and 
when, by the right adjustment of faculty to occupation, the 
intellectual, moral, and physical results of human achievement 
shall be multiplied to infinity.” 

Considerations like all these, may seem far from the subject 
which we are professing to consider, but they lie at the founda- 
tion of the question which we are desirous of discussing, viz: 
whether the welfare of the United States would not be 
promoted in every respect by the establishment of an institu-. 
tion analogous to the academies of science which exist in every 
country of cultivated Europe, such modifications being of 
course made as are desirable for adapting such a national insti-- 
tution to the character and necessities of our people. 

The common-school needs no plea in the United States,. 
thank God. No one is so blind as not to perceive that it is 
the only bulwark of our liberties, an indispensable requisite 
for the morality and the welfare of our population. The 
majority of every people, although their tastes and means 
alike limit them to such education as may be obtained at the- 
common-school, are fully competent for this; and if so much 
be provided them, their children will be capable of more. But 
the same arguments which would lead us to provide the com-. 
mon-school for one, compel us to furnish a higher education 
still for another; and where does the scale end? If it be the 
duty of a State to give as much education to one as he can 
profit by, it is for the same reason incumbent on it to give as 
much to every other one as he may require, and the upper 
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limit will be that of the intellectual capacity of our race. 
And, considering the question as one of policy alone, rather 
than of duty, the same reasoning holds good; and it becomes 
evident that if, as we maintain, both the happiness and the 
character of a people are advanced in proportion to the correct 
adjustment of faculty to occupation among the individuals of 
whom the people is composed, it becomes the interest of every 
state and nation to carry out to the utmost every system and 
every organization which may lead to this desirable end, and 
to provide for every one of its citizens the full amount of 
education requisite for the attainment of the harmony required 
between the inward capability and the outward career. 

We thus attain at once the idea of a University and of an 
Academy; of the University as the crown of the series of 
institutions for instruction; of the Academy, as providing the 
most efficient means of attaining the knowledge which the 
University is to dispense, by enabling those men whose intel- 
lectual organization is the most appropriate for the purpose, to 
work in unison for the increase of knowledge. 

Regarding the Academy from this point of view, we are Jed 
to the consideration of the mutual relations which should exist 
between the common-school, the high-school, the University, 
and the academy, the three former being designed to commu- 
nicate, in different degrees, and to recipients of different intel- 
lectual capacities, that knowledge to which our race has 
attained; and the aim of the latter being to increase the amount 
of this knowledge both by its own labors, and by guiding and 
assisting the labors of others. The true professor strives that 
his learning may instruct, and elevate, pe bless, not merely the 
youths ranged along the desks before him, but also the commu- 
nity and mankind. He seeks to illuminate his country and his 
race directly and indirectly, and would gladly gather about him 
a school of disciples who shall become apostles of truth to the 
more distant corners of the land, and of the civilized earth. 
The academician occupies a very distinct position, although 
‘by no means incompatible with the former. Before nature and 
mature’s deity, he is the humble pupil, but a pupil that must 


‘learn, rather than be taught. Before him lies the illimitable 


field, the vast expanse of unknown truths and laws; he stands 
upon the margin of the surging sea of the unknown, which it 
is for him, or for no one, to venture out upon and to explore. 
Before his colleagues, he is the critic, the judge, the helper. 
His station permits no apodictical instruction, active or passive; 
he listens, explores, communicates. 

These relations, to which we may, at some future time, recur, 
have been discussed, with masterly ability and great wisdom, 
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by the eminent Jacob Grimm, of Berlin, in a profound memoir 
bearing for its title, ‘‘ School, University, Academy.” Our limits 
preclude us at present from the discussion of the topic, as it 
presents itself in this light. We have desired to suggest it 
merely as affording food for useful thought. 

Let us, then, pass from the abstract consideration of the 
functions of the academy, in a well-ordered State, and look at 
the question as it now comes home to us, American citizens. 

So uniformly have the monarchies of the old world deemed 
a national academy essential to the well-being of the state, and 
to the honor and glory of the nation, that the opinion was, at 
one epoch, widely prevalent, that these higher institutions of 
science were anti-republican in their tendency. For ourselves, 
we confess sufficient faith in the democratic form of govern- 
ment, to be willing to subject true republicanism to any test; 
and first of all, to the judgment of those whose lives are dedi- 
cated to the study and pursuit of truth. But let this be as it 
may, and try the teachings of experience. Turn to the exam- 
ple of Arago, the master-spirit of the Academy of Sciences, 
and the warmest republican in France. His studious and 
thoughtful character manifested itself in his political creed as 
well as in his physical discoveries; but it was in the modera- 
tion which, despite his fiery temperament, compelled him to 
combat the fanaticism of the Mountain, and the red-republican 
ideas of men like Cabet and Ledru Rollin, and to defeat their 
mischievous designs. It was in the knowledge which taught 
him that a spirit of submission to law is the corner-stone of 
true liberty, without which it sinks into mere license. 

An anecdote, omitted when we were describing Arago, at 
the beginning of our article, may not appear inapposite here. 
Dissatisfied with his provincial glories as deputy from little 
Perpignan, he aspired to represent Paris itself in the Legisla- 
tive Chamber, and although thwarted in every direction by the 
court and the officers of government, he canvassed Paris, and 
harangued the people upon subjects the most difficult to discuss, 
with impunity. Though dogged on every side by informers, 
greedily watching for a word of disaffection, or of democracy, 
which might be used as a means of his overthrow, imprison- 
ment, or banishment, he still sueceeded, by his adroitness, in 
conveying ideas, without clothing them in language capable of 
being made available against him, even before a Parisian 
tribunal. On one of these occasions, when his eloquence and 
power had worked the multitude into an excitement not easily 

uelled, an individual addressed him from the crowd, and 
emanded of him that he should inform the assembly whether 
he would advocate a republican form of government. Arago 
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again ascended the tribune, and continued: “Would I advo- 
cate a republic? Before I can answer a question like that, 
_ must be more explicit, and let me know what you mean 

a republic. Do you mean a republic like Athens, great in 
all the arts of war and of peace, its Demos the most cultivated 
people of the earth, but subsisting, without labor, upon the 
toil of a class ground by oppression to the very dust; a 
republic, rich in letters and arts, but poor in morals and reli- 
gion, a republic whose ingratitude embittered the lives and 
hastened the death of her chief benefactors and patriots? If 
such be the kind of republic to which you allude, no, I am not 
a republican. Do you mean a anger like Rome, whose only 
glory was in carnage, whose only triumphs consisted in the 
subjugation and oppression of neighboring or distant nations? 
If so, no, Iam not a republican. Do you mean a republic like 
Venice, a far more perfect oligarchy than Athens, whose only 
glory was in wealth and commerce, without the refining influ- 
ences of letters and arts? Or one like Holland, of which the 
same may be said? If so, I would scorn to be a republican. 
Do you mean a republic like the United States of America, 
where liberty and education go hand in hand; where the 
Christian religion exerts its benignant influences? where merit 
is rewarded by the applause of a grateful nation, and the laws 
are rigorously executed, whoever the culprit? A republic 
Where men dare say all that they think, and think all that they 
feel? If so, you know that to express a favorable opinion, 
would be to sign a warrant for my own defeat and imprison- 
ment; publicly to advocate such a republic, is proscribed by 
the sovereign and party whom I have here to-day been — 
ing, in every way their stringent laws allow, and I appeal to 
the multitude before me, whether the individual who asks me 
such a question, and seeks to make me commit myself in 
— is not a coward.” An enthusiastic shout, which might 

ave shaken the distant Neuilly, was the reply. 

If the example of Arago be not sufficient to show that scien- 
tific institutions are productive of any thing rather than anti- 
republican sentiments, turn to that of Jacob Grimm, to whose 
memoir upon Academies of Science we have but just now re- 
ferred, who, with six colleagues, “the immortal seven” as they 
are styled throughout Germany, resigned their positions as 
academicians and professors at Géttingen, together with their 
only means of livelihood, when King Ernest Augustus cancelled 
the Constitution of the realm. Remember the illustrious ma- 
thematician Jacobi, now also no more, but in 1848 second only 
to Gauss in the ranks of living geometers, who boldly address- 
ed the people in the Thiergarten of Berlin, and urged them on 
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to new strife for freedom, animating the crowds daily assembled 
unter den Zelter by his inspiring voice, and stirring them to 
deeds of noble daring; look at Dove, his distinguished col- 
league in the Academy, who put himself at the head of 
the embattled Jdiirgers, and whom we ourselves have seen 
exercising the self-constituted militia in the very palace-halls 
of Berlin. If example or experience will prove any thing, we 
appeal to that; if common-sense be deemed sufficient, the ob- 
jection is too absurd to require refutation. 

The want of a properly-accredited tribunal in the United 
States, to which the judgment of the nation would defer, has 
manifestly been the occasion of the rank growth of charlatanism 
which has so much impeded our scientific progress, and so much 
detracted from our reputation abroad. It is not strange that 
foreigners should be so backward in acknowledging the deserts 
of American savans, and so hesitant in awarding them their 
just meed of scientific honor, when they see our own country- 
men lavishing applause on ignorant pretenders, who can only 
boast of newspaper glory or clap-trap discoveries, and, ignor- 
ant of the very names of the laborious investigators, who, in 
their quiet retirements, are earning for America her true scien- 
tific glory. The patient thinker, toiling over the complex and 
abstract formula in the solitude of his closet ; the careful experi- 
menter, whose labors and sagacity are devoted to the search for 
‘truth rather than to the acquisition of notoriety; the cautiously- 
bold generalizer, who fears no result, so that it be true, and 
adopts no conclusion until it be demonstrated; these are the 
men who represent American science before the world, and 
have earned for her a national reputation. The bold quack, 
whose ignorance precludes any knowledge of his own inferi- 
ority, and who would make science “but the convenient cow 
to yield him his butter and cheese ;” the ambitious charlatan, 
whose ambition is of too low and reckless an order to prize the 
approval of a competent tribunal, when far more extensive ap- 
P ause may be obtained by appealing to the arts of the intel- 
ectual harlequin ; the sour, crabbed victims of envy or jealousy, 
who build themselves up by continued detraction of wiser and 
better men; these are the persons who are too apt to usurp the 
honors which our country is desirous of awarding to scientific 
merit, but which, in the absence of a properly-accredited tribu- 
nal, are bestowed upon those who claim, rather than upon those 
who deserve them. 

That the more elevated condition of science in France and 
Germany at the present day, is due mainly to their academies 
of science, no one conversant with the subject will be disposed 
to deny. And charlatanism is of course kept in check to the 
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same extent that science is advanced and appreciated. And 
great as are the efforts of wise and good men now for the pro- 
motion of scientific research and the elevation of its tone in 
America, these efforts will remain, in a great measure, ineffectual 
until some national scientific institution is organized under 
the authority of Government. The constitutional power is not 
wanting; all that is requisite is the perception by our legislators 
of the vast importance of the step. 

As a matter of administrative policy, on behalf of Govern- 
ment, the argument is very strong. It may be shown that the 
amount which would have been saved to one department of 
the Government alone, by the application of principles which 
could not have been overlooked had a scientific body been 
consulted, would have supported an Academy of Science for 
twenty years. Butthe argument of dollars’saved, is not of a 
character to urge in this connection, powerful as it is. And 
the instances of misdirection and mistakes in public encourage- 
ment of men, and public steps involving scientific knowledge, 
are too glaring and numerous to be publicly described with 
impunity. There exists no body of competent men, not even 
a scientific commission, who may be consulted upon the most 
important steps taken by Government, in which scientific know- 
ledge or experience is requisite for success; and the most diffi- 
cult questions are now solved, either in the Gordian style, or 
decided by reference to some temporary committee or board,- 
generally selected from the inhabitants of Washington city. 
The regular organization, by the American Government, of a 
body of men, whose duty it should be to devote themselves to 
scientific research—to undertake investigations for and give 
counsel to the Government, when research or advice is needed, 
would mark an era in our national history, far more important 
than the merely casual observer would suspect. It would give 
us a voice among the learned nations of the world, stimulating 
American genius, elevating American thought, rewarding 
American research. Its influence upon science, not only here, 
but throughout the world, would be most powerful; but the 
true and most appropriate ground on which to advocate it ap- 
pears to be its practical value as ) nae eg our national dignity, 
the success of Governmental undertakings, and public economy. 
There are few departments of the public service on which its 
investigations would not be required, few in which such advice 
would not already have saved from fatal errors. And once 
established, the only query would be, how the nation had ever 
succeeded in doing without its services. 

There are four institutions in the United States whose objects 
and aims are of a kindred character. Two of these, however, 
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are local in their influence; although in the absence of higher 
bodies with the same aims, they are doing much good, and 
contain within them the capabilities of accomplishing much 
more. These are the American Philosophical Society, of Phila- 
delphia, and the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, at 
Boston. At different times earnest efforts have been made in 
each of these bodies to raise them to a level with the European 
institutions supported by Government, and exercising import- 
ant influence; but as, partly from the original constitutions of 
these bodies, and partly from the fact that a large majority of 
the immediate members are not scientific men, but simply men 
who love or who approve of science in the abstract, without 
that deep interest or continual study which is indispensable 
to the proper conduct of learned institutions of an elevated 
character, their efforts have uniformly been unsuccessful, and 
in all probability will continue so. The other two are the 
American Association, of which some account was given in our 
October number, and the Smithsonian Institution at Washing- 
ton. The functions and organization of these two bodies are 
radically different from those of the body whose establishment 
we are advocating; so much so, that neither of the three, pro- 
perly conducted, would interfere with the other, while the 


three together, each fulfilling its appropriate part, affordin 


valuable aid to the other two, would mutually enhance the 
value and extend the influence of their respective labor, and 
would combine to form one system, at once purely and dis- 
tinctly American in its organization and tendencies, and com- 
bining all the advantages of the scientific institutions of 
Germany, France and England. The two-fold object of the 
American Association is, on the one hand, to raise up investi- 
gators who would otherwise be unknowing and unknown, and 
to incite those who are already enlisted in the good service to 
stronger endeavor; while, on the other hand, by promoting 
acquaintance, friendship, and kindly sympathy between the 
votaries of science from distant regions of the land, it gives to 
their several researches a unison and a common character, en- 
gaging the labors of many for the attainment of a common end. 
The Smithsonian Institution, also, has a double function—the 
diffusion of knowledge by the many, and its advancement by 
the few. But established as it has been by the liberality of a 
foreigner, who had never trodden our shores, the United States 
being merely the trustees, temporarily, to receive and provide 
for the disposition of the funds bequeathed to found an institu- 
tion for the advancement and diffusion of knowledge among 
mankind, it cannot, consistently with justice or propriety, as- 
sume that strictly national character which we would gladly 
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see conferred upon a body of selected men of science. Its aim 
will be, when the means within its control have become greater, 
to advance high science, as it is now occupied in diffusing it. 
It is intended, as we gather from the reports of its learned 
Secretary, to aid in the researches of private individuals, by 
affording them apparatus, and by furnishing them with the 
means of performing experiments too costly for private finances, 
But up to the present time, the chief aid which it has afforded 
for the advancement of knowledge is the indirect assistance 
which it has, in connection with the Royal Society of England, 
so liberally given in facilitating the interchange of scientific 
memoirs between the learned institutions of the two worlds, a 
service for which alone it would be entitled to most grateful 
acknowledgments. Weare far, too, from undervaluing the other 
efforts which it has successfully made for the advancement of 
knowledge—the system of meterological observations through- 
out the country, for which it has distributed instruments at its 
own expense; the aid given to explorations of the natural 
history of newly-opened regions, &c.; but now speak of 
general tendencies rather than of details. 

How different the labors and functions of an Academy of 
Sciences. Not composed, like the American Association, of all 
the lovers of science, whatever their attainments and capacities, 
but of the chosen few who have earned a place among the 
great men of the world; not like the Smithsonian, devoting to 
the diffusion of knowledge, which others can accomplish, energies 
that might be dedicated to its advancement; purely national, 
though laboring for the world’s science, which knows no 
boundary lines of nationality or language; its services and 
efforts limited by no body of unscientific men, whose tastes, 
pursuits and ideas are moulded in other forms and cast in an- 
other pattern, but dedicated by the combined judgment of 
scientists from all the sections of our country, appointed by no 
other criterion than merit and genius; it would fill a vacancy 
now too distinctly manifest, and would, in connection with the 
other institutions of which we have spoken, render the name 
of America as proudly eminent in the sciences and arts as it 
now is in statesmanship and all the remaining elements of 
national grandeur. 

The experience of the civilized world is before us to guide 
and to counsel. Plans for organization are at our disposal, 
offered by the example of National Academies in every country 
of cultivated Europe, for in all of these the thought and talent 
of the wisest has been devoted to thatend. <A wise eclecticism, 
joined with an appreciation of the peculiar requirements and 
tendencies of our national character, would render the arrange- 
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ment of details a matter of the greatest ease. What more 
favorable time could be presented than is offered now? The 
clamors of political strife have subsided; peace reigns in our 
borders, and the wealth of golden sands is pouring unbidden 
into our overflowing treasuries. The education, the wealth, the 
power of ourcountry have been provided for; and now science 
asserts her claim. Grant this, and America shall have her . 
Humboldts, Bessels, Galileos, Eulers, Aragos. 


THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES AND THE WAR. 


OF all the Slavonic peoples, the race inhabiting the country 
between the Save on one side, and the mountains of Bosnia 
and Bulgaria on the other, is unquestionably the bravest 
and most active. Though not numbering a million, this people, 
the Servians, have sustained a War of Independence for more 
than a quarter of a century against the whole force of the Otto- 
man empire. Through the heroic courage and skill of their 
general—the famous TzERNI GEOoRGE—they have freed them- 
selves from the oppressive exactions of the Turkish government, 
and have established a permanent popular administration. Their 
little province forms the most important of the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities. It has been unfortunate that a language and lite- 
rature so little cultivated, have shut out from the rest of the 
world the history of these Servian exploits. Nothing in mo- 
dern times of military performance has been so brilliant and 
heroic. The results are equally happy.. The inhabitants can 
now enjoy their Faith—that of the Greek Church—without 
the scoffs or the more insulting permission of the Moslems. 
The complicated government of foreign Pashas, with hosts of 
employés, grinding money from the people, to repay the great 
sums spent in obtaining their place, or in meeting its expenses, 
is done away. The old patriarchal and commune-system of the 
Slavonic race is preserved. The government is a confederation 
of families; each tribe chooses its elder; he collects the taxes 
and transmits them to the chief of the district, and he again to 
the ministry of finance. The patriarch of the family and of 
the tribe has each his own duties and authority, almost as un- 
controlled as in the Oriental tribes of antiquity. Under this 
system ‘there aré no expenses of office-holders and govern- 
ment-machinery, and in their little State every interest,is care- 
fully attended to. Since the establishment of their Independence, 
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schools and colleges have been founded, roads and bridges 
improved, and the whole country has sprung up into a new 
life. 

The Servian is a bold, active mountaineer and herdsman, 
fitted by his occupations and institutions for a soldier. He is 
slightly bigotted in religion, and hates the Turk; but hates 
quite as much the Austrian and the Russian, though the latter 
is of his own faith. He feels himself a member of the Federa- 
tive Republic, and is devotedly attached to its head, Prince 
Alexander, son of Tzerni George, a ruler he himself has assisted 
in choosing. Like all of his race, he loves to recall the past, 
when there was an Illyrian nationality, and he still hopes for 
the time—with some reason too—when the great Slavonic 
nation shall rule over all the fine country from the Save and 
the Adriatic to the Pruth and the Black Sea. + 

What the feeling of his people is, towards the Russian ad- 
vance, will be evident from the following extract from the 
Austrian Correspondence of the London Times, Nov. 20th: 


“Tt was only in the spring of this present year that the Servian Prince 
received from the Russian consul-general a peremptory summons to dismiss 
from his councils a wise and popular, but too independent minister, M. Ga- 
raschnin, President of the Administrative Council. The summons was obeyed, 
and it was followed by renewed demands for the dismissal of ministers. But 
the people and senate came to the help of the Prince. The latter voted a 
resolution continuing to M. Garaschnin his salary, although he had resigned 
office, and presented to Prince Alexander an address, in which it declared 
that the removal of the minister had caused it the greatest pain, and then 
said : ‘The National Conneil sees with great regret that the Russian govern- 
ment, not content with the great sacrifice which Servia has just made, has 
put forward claims which tend to violate the constitution, and necessarily 
cause a most powerful impression in the national mind. The National Council 
approaches your Highness with the assurance that, in common with your 
Highness and with the whole Servian nation, it acknowledges the necessity 
of defending the constitution; that it shares the enthusiasm of your Highness 
for the interest of the fatherland, and is ready with all its forces to assist 
your Highness, in word and deed, in whatever you may find it good to un- 
dertake for the defence of the national rights.’ 

“Such was the language which the Servian senate felt itself called to hold 
in relation to Russian pretensions no later than March last. It cannot, there- 
fore, be said that the Porte and the Principality have not a common interest 
in resisting the aggressive advances of the Czar.” 


Thus far, in the present difficulties between the Sultan and 
Czar, Servia has kept herself neutral. Rumors come in upon 
us now (December) of excitements and military preparations 
within her borders, and Turkey, remembering the prowess of 
her sturdy little opponent, has kept a heavy force posted on 
her frontier, in the old sacred city of Sophia. It is not pro- 
bable, however, that she will in any way oppose the forces of 
the Sultan, except as they are marched towards her own terri- 
tory. The importance of Servia will appear in future years, 
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as the Slavonic nationality gathers more and more weight. 
She must be the leader and the centre of the new movement. 

Much her superior in pepeanes, and far inferior in moral 
quality, is the province south on the Danube, extending from 
her boundaries to the Black Sea, the battle-ground so often of 
European and Turk, and soon probably to be again the theatre 
of bloody struggles—BuLeariA. This principality, containing 
some 4,500,000 inhabitants, marks now the frontier-line of the 
Turks, and holds the important cities of Widdin, Nissa, Sophia 
with 25,000 inhabitants, Schumla with 30,000 inhabitants, and 
Varna. Silistria and Widdin are the only two strongly forti- 
fied places on the Danube. Sophia, in the north, is the sacred 
city, and commands the passes into Servia. Schumla, in the 
south, with its neighbor Varna, the proper port for Bulgaria, 
though now dismantled by the last Russian bombardment, 
guards the narrow defiles of the Balkans, which lead down 
towards the beautiful plains and the rich city of the Bosphorus. 

The Bulgarians were a Scythian tribe in origin, and once 
overrun Macedonia, Greece, Thessaly, and ruled from the Black 
Sea to the Theiss in Hungary. They were driven back in the 
tenth century by the united attacks of Servians and Hungarians, 
to their first possessions near the mouth of the Danube, and 
have since held an inferior position in the principalities. The 
Turkish rule has been absolute and grinding upon them. It 
has not impoverished the country—for that is rich in agricul- 
tural products—but it has degraded the people. The Bulgarian 
has been almost the serf of the Moslem conqueror. 

The governors sent by the Sultan have made it their main 
object to exact every possible penny from the unhappy inha- 
bitants. Justice has been for sale, taxes infinite have a laid. 
Each Pasha had his horde of followers, who must all be paid 
from the impoverished people. Beside these burdens, were the 
tithes and the support of a numerous Greek clergy, often them- 
selves only the tools of the Turkish government. The Bul- 
garian in all things must be made to feel himself the inferior of 
the Moslem. He is to salute him humbly in the streets, to 
give way to him in the highways, and even to kneel to him in 
public assemblies. 

His occupation is entirely agricultural; there are not even 
the pursuits of mountain-life to invigorate his manhood. He 
tends his vast herds of hogs, or cultivates the plentiful fields 
of Indian corn and wheat on the rich bottom-lands of the Da- 
nube, a servant of a foreign master, until his character has 
become servile. The Bulgarian is good-natured, easy, kind ; 
but without enterprise, without valor or independence. Eighty 
thousand Turks have oppressed four and a half millions of his 
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race for centuries. Improvements, the most simple, are ne- 
glected. It only needed a canal of thirty miles through a flat 
country, from an angle of the Danube to the Black Sea, to 
save a dangerous voyage of three hundred miles through the 
shallow outlets, admitting thus also the larger ships now shut 
out from the river. The enterprise has been talked of, but 
never attempted. Russian influence, jealous of losing its hold 
over the mouth of the Danube, might be partly the cause of 
the failure, but Bulgarian and Turkish inefficiency much 
more. 

The incessant exactions of the Ottoman administration at 
length, in 1850, drove the people to insurrection. The Revo- 
lutionists of Bulgaria had not the natural fastnesses to support 
them, or equal skill in arms with the Servian rebels, and after 
bloody battles and the burning of many villages, the outbreak 
failed. It had its good effect. The present Sultan has intro- 
duced many most needed reforms. The inhabitants can now 
eréct ose be or open seminaries without buying permission 
of the Divan. Indirect taxation is abolished, and a popular 
government, corresponding to the internal system of Servia or 
Moldavia, is permitted. Naturally, there is little attachment to 
Turkey among the Rayahs or common Bulgarians. An oppor- 
tunity for independence would be gladly embraced. The Divan 
has thus far only held its position by its very shrewd diplo- 
macy, appointing or winning over the higher Greek clergy, and 

laying them off against the discontented. It does not appear, 

owever, that there is any especial leaning among the inhabit- 
ants towards Russia. They Raven both of their masters, and 
desire, most of all, independence. 

Since the revolution in Hungary, hundreds of foreigners 
have penetrated into this and the neighboring provinces. The 
bring with them ideas; they have known something of consti- 
tutional government, and they have bled for liberty. They 
sneer at the ancient abuses of the administration and the cow- 
ardly submission of the people. The quiet, peaceable Bulga- 
rian becomes uneasy; he recalls the former glory of his race, 
and he remembers that all these provinces, with their ten or 
twelve millions of Slavonians, are ruled by less than a million 
of Turks. The ferment of the peoples must at length reach 
him and his countrymen. And it may not be long before we 
hear of another stroke for Slavonic nationality and independ- 
ence on the lower provinces of the Danube. 

The two remaining principalities, MoLDAVIA and WALLA- 
CHIA, are those now most affected by the war. They are infe- 
rior, however, in all aspects, to those on the other side of the 
Danube. 
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The inhabitants of Wallachia boast themselves and are 
without doubt, the descendants of the old Roman colonists. 
" yumann, or Rowmannen is the name by which they are 
xnown now, through all the countries of eastern Europe. 
The Slavonic’ element, now so prominent, is a product of later 
times. It is about three centuries since, after many struggles, 
the Principality first in part submitted itself to Turkey. In 
1544, the fortresses of Ibrail, Tourno, and Giourjévo, were 
given up to be held by Turkish — Internal dissen- 
sions brought the country more and more under the power of 
the Ottoman Porte; and at length, in the eighteenth century, 
after the death of the Prince Bessarab, the two Principalities 
of Moldavia and Wallachia were united under one govern- 
ment, whose sovereign was chosen by the Sultan, from his 
own favorites at home. The right of electing their own rulers 
(or Voicvodes,) was likewise taken permanently from the Walla- 

chians. 

A year or two before the beginning of our American 
revolution, the Principalities were occupied by Russian armies, 
even as now; and were only given up on conditions, which, 
though leaving them tributary, still limited the absolute power 
of Turkey over them. The free exercise of the Greek Catho- 
lic faith was to be allowed to all the inhabitants, the liberty of 
removing to other countries was likewise granted, and freedom 

‘ from many vexatious taxes. The consul or ministers of Rus- 
sia were to be considered, in certain cases, as the representatives 
of the Sultan. 

Ten years later, (1784,) these privileges were confirmed, and 
the right claimed by the Turkish government to establish their 
own subjects on the soil, given up. From 1806 to 1812, the 
Russians again held possession of these countries. The treaty 
of Bucharest fixed the boundaries of the Russian Empire to 
the Pruth, and among other conditions limited the reign of 
each Hospodar over the Principalities to seven years. 

The final settlement of the administration of the Principali- 
ties was made by the treaty of Adrianople, (1829.) Wallachia 
is governed by a Hospodar, elected for life by an assembly of 
nobles, who, however, must be invested by the Porte, and 
approved by Russia. No portion of the country can be occu- 
pied by Turkish garrisons. 

The Legislature of the Principality consists of forty-three 
members, elected for the most part by a college of Bayards, or 

aobles, voting secretly. The internal administration, with its 
2xcellent features, derived probably from Slavonic modes of 
life, of commune-government, has not been materially changed 
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by these outward changes. Each little community has yet, to 
a degree, its own internal government. 

The neighboring province of Moldavia has had a similar 
history, and has felt the same misfortunes of unsettled govern- 
ment, with Wallachia. Struggling in early times with the 
kingdom of Hungary on one side, and the formidable Turks 
on the other, and at length overrun by the latter, it finally 
became a tributary to the Porte, preserving a few marks of its 
former independence, but ground down, like all the provinces 
of the lower Danube, under the foreign exactions. 

The treaty of Adrianople, in some degree, relieved it also, 
and left a more independent internal administration. The old 
imposts burdening the population were given up. The Hos- 
podars (or governors,) were to be irresponsible, and to govern 
for life, without interference of the Turkish government or its 
agents. The interior regulations, the management of towns, 
of schools, roads, and bridges, were improved, and left more 
distinctly to the care of each commune, and not to a distant 
administration, which had usually neglected them. And an 
abuse, which had been weighing on the country for ages, the 
exactions of the landlord over the serf, was permanently 
righted. 

“Turkey was still nominally to control Moldavia as well as 
Wallachia, but Russia regained her influence and power within 
them. No governor could be removed without her consent, 
and her officers ‘represented the Porte.” Of the countries 
themselves—now the prize for such tremendous struggles— 
but little favorable can be said. The entire population of the 
two Principalities is only 3,821,000. They both cover a dis- 
trict, not so large as one of our larger States. The Carpa- 
thians, with their snowy, alpine tops, and the long green val- 
leys, form the northern boundary ; while in the west and south, 
the wide, muddy, uncultivated plains of the Danube skirt the 
country. The central portions are very fertile, but neglected, 
and inhabited by a listless, wretched population, long crushed 
beneath an exacting government. Mr. Paget, an intelligent 
and candid English traveller, says of these countries in 1833: 


“TI have traveled over a considerable part of Wallachia and Moldavia, and I 
never saw two countries of their extent, so rich in production, so fruitful in re- 
sources. The land is of the very richest quality; the greater part of it an allu- 
vial plain, like the Banat of Hungary, with a climate the most favorable for 
agriculture. 

“Yet, with all these advantages, I never saw a country so thinly populated, 
nor a population so excessively poor and miserable. I had pitied the Wallacks 
of Transylvania, till I saw their brethren of the Principalities, and found that 
there were those, that might envy their lot. Fears of monopoly, oppression, and 
insecurity, have worked out these consequences.” 
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Still farther he says—this be it remembered twenty years ago: 


“Russia is preparing the way for future comquests in the South of Europe, 
and to these conquests, Wallachia and Moldavia are the high road.” 

“These countries have no force, which would enable them to resist her in- 
vading army a single day; nor is it possible that for centuries they can have: 
they have neither the physical means, which a mountainous and wooded coun- 
try afford, nor have they these moral aids, * * * which have enabled small 
knots of men to retain their place, when threatened by the most powerful. * * * 
Independent, therefore, these Provinces cannot be; the question then, is, to 
whom shall they belong? Turkey is not only unable to hold them, from the 
ancient hatred they bear to the enemies of their faith, but the extension of her 
frontiers beyond the Danube, rather tends to weaken than strengthen her. No 
onve who is anxious to save Europe from the flood of barbarism, * * * would 
leave them in the grasp of Russia.”—Paget’s Hungary, vol. 2, p. 470. 


DemIporr, writing in the service of the Russian govern- 
ment, gives an account equally melancholy of the condition of 
the country. The roads are neglected, the posts not well 
managed, and in a season like the present, when the Danube 
overflows its banks, the green prairies, stretching from the 
Danube to Bucharest, become almost an impassable morass, 
Both the Principalities are agricultural districts. Their plains 
are rich like the bottom-lands of our west. They skirt a great 
river, through which their products could be floated to almost 
every country. Immense herds of animals move almost un- 
tended over the prairies. They enjoy a temperate climate, and 
possess the best fruits of the northern zone. The mineral pro- 
ductions, too, are plentiful. Still, in all commercial life, in ex- 
ports of home products and exchanges, the seprovinces are 
almost inactive. 

They have thus far scarce had an independent existence. 
Their tields have been the scene of Turkish legal exactions or 
the battle-ground of Russian and Turk. Moslem tax-gatherers 
or hordes of Cossacks, have eaten up the land. It is not 
strange that the unequalled resources have never yet been at 
all developed. If the turn of events ever should form a new 
government of the Danubian Principalities, independent and 
free, we should then see the wonderful bloom of these rich 
and fertile countries. 

In this brief consideration of the Principalities and their peo- 
ple, we can arrive at a clearer idea of the battle-ground for 
these mighty struggles going on now between Turkey and 
Russia, and of the most probable results. 

Before dwelling on these, it will be well to review the pro- 
gress of the question thus far, between the two powers. 

Since the revolution of 1848, the relations of Turkey with 
Russia have been unsettled. The Czar has been embittered by 
the reception of the Polish and Hungarian refugees. The hold 
possessed by the Russian Cabinet over the Slavonic population 
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of Turkey has become weakened. The ill-advised and unsuc- 
cessful expedition, by the Porte, against the brave Montene- 
grins, kindred in race and religion to the Russians, has tended 
to widen the breach; and probably all the long-cherished 
desires of conquest over the Moslems, and of possessing the 
splendid prize on the Bosphorus, the key of Europe and Asia, 
have urged the Czar to use any pretext which might embroil 
the two states. This, unhappily, was easily furnished. Al- 
ready, in 1850, the Porte and the French Government had 
been in dispute with reference to the rights of Christians in the 
holy temples and shrines of Jerusalem. The Sultan, in Febru- 
ary, 1852, had redressed, nominally, the abuses complained of; 
but, in April of the same year, a firman appeared, addressed to 
the Greek subjects, which contradicted the stipulations just 
made. Just previous to this (March) an especial ambassador 
of Russia appeared, with great circumstance, in Constantinople, 
and presented weighty complaints as to the wrongs suffered by 
the worshippers of the Greek Church, in Jerusalem. A new 
firman at length (April) was obtained, securing, without possi- 
bility of doubt, the rights of the Greeks and taking none from 
the Latins. This did not satisfy the Russian Minister. It soon 
appeared he had reserved more important claims; nothing less 
than a solemn treaty, guaranteeing privileges and immunities 
to the Greek Church, and, in effect, making the Czar the pro- 
tector of the whole Greek population of the Ottoman Empire, 
(May 5.) The tenth of May was fixed upon as the last day for 
the reply; this was made by the Porte, to the effect that there 
was no objection, by the Ottoman Government, to confirming 
the rights already guaranteed to the Greek Church, at Jerusalem, 
in so far as their sovereign rights were not affected by this act ; 
that the Porte had always been desirous to conserve the privi- 
leges of her Christian subjects, and that she had no intention 
ever to annul them. “ But,” it adds, “ whatever may be the 
sentiments of reciprocal amity which exist between the Porte 
and Russia, it is patent to all the world, that if a Government, 
in a question so grave as this, which would annul and destro 
the basis of its independence, should sign an engagement with 
another government, it would do an act entirely contrary to 
the rights of nations, and it would efface, totally, the principle 
of its independence.” ; 

Various diplomatic communications followed this reply ; and 
on the 18th of May, Menschikoff formally dissolved his rela- 
tions with the Turkish Government. Very considerable 
armaments had been in preparation, by Russia, since the begin- 
ning of 1852, and she now gave formal notice that a refusal 
- of her demands would be followed by an occupation of the 
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Principalities. The Sultan was firm, and on his side hastened 
warlike preparations. 

The governments of France and England becoming satisfied 
of these projects of Russia, in common resolved to put their 
fleets at the service of the Sultan, and, on the 15th of June, the 
two fleets were anchored in the bay of Besika, just outside of 
the Dardanelles. The Straits were not passed, in order that 
this movement should not be construed as a threat, and oppor- 
tunity might still be left for negotiation. 

Diplomatic notes still passed between Russia and the allied 
owers, Without result ; and, on the 26th of June, the Emperor 
Kicholas, in an exciting proclamation, announced that the 
Principalities were to be occupied by the Russian forces, still 
cautiously adding that this was not to be construed as a decla- 
ration of war, but only as taking a pledge that Russian rights 
should be respected. 

A new war of words ensued, equally without result, except 
in giving time for the operations of the Czar. In August, 
another serious effort was made by Austria to settle the dif- 
ferences, and a common note was drawn up at Vienna, by the 
four powers. On the 3d of August, it was announced that 
Russia would accept the note, and would receive an ambassador 
of Turkey, if that government would give, also, a literal assent 
to the plan of pacification. Peace, in the diplomatic world, 
seemed near at hand; though every day the large masses of 
men, embittered by fanaticism and traditional hatred, were 
approaching in the countries of the Danube, and diminishing 
the probability of a settlement of these disputed questions. 
The Turkish Cabinet objected to the note, as only, in effect, 
containing the old demand of Nicholas, to protect the Greek 
subjects of the Porte; a demand inconsistent with the inde- 
pendence of the Empire. Without following through the 
infinite negotiations succeeding, we will only say that the 
natural result followed, despite the diplomacy. Both Sultan 
and Czar were driven, perhaps before they desired, into war. 
There is a force de choses in public matters, asin individual. It 
is an easy thing to collect an army and to rouse up the terrible 
passions of religious fanaticism and national hatred, but it is 
not so easy to still them. The two inflammable masses met 
irresistibly, and, in the sudden conflagration, diplomacy and 
reason were altogether lost sight of. 

Unexpectedly to all, the daring and dangerous movement of 
Omar Pasha over the Danube was entirely successful. The 
Russians were beaten back at Kalefat, in disorder, with con- 
siderable loss, thus leaving opportunity to the Turks to form 
a strong téte du pont opposite Widdin; repulsed at Ghiurgévo 
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and defeated with heavy loss at Oltenitza, from well-defended 
entrenchments, a rapid movement would have occupied 
Bucharest, the capital of Wallachia, and might have cut off the 
connections of the Russians with their centre, at Jassy. 

From the latest news, discordant as it is, it would appear 
that the Turks have retreated again to the line of the Danube, 
resting on the strong positions there gained. The short ex- 
pedition, however, of the Ottoman General has been brilliant 
and well-conceived, and must exert a favorable influence on 
the Moslem soldiery for the whole campaign. 

The floods, and the approaching winter will, doubtless, in- 
ercept, for the present, any important military operations, and 
time will be given anew for negotiation. 

Whatever be the immediate results of this war; whether 
Turkey be beaten back behind the line of the Balkans, as seems 
to us most probable, or whether this be only the first shock of 
a convulsion, in which the contest on the Danube shall be lost 
and absorbed, we can have little doubt of the ultimate destiny 
of the Principalities. They are not, as a whole, to belong to 
either Russia or Turkey. From the Save, on the North, sepa- 
rating the country from the Austrian Provinces, following 
down the line of the Danube, skirting the Black Sea, and the 
sea-coast of the Bosphorus, and the Archipelago, is a noble 
stretch of country. It is ridged with bold mountains, furnish- 
ing innumerable fortresses for defense, and fitted to train a 
hardy population; it stretches away on the south, in easy and 
fertile plains, covered with harvests, able, alone, to supply Eu- 
rope with grain; it contains every variety of the fruits and 
productions of the Temperate Zone. Its lines of frontier, land- 
ward, are two great rivers, defended by forts, and by old forti- 
fied towns, such as Belgrade, Widdin, Rutschuck, and Silistria ; 
on the other side, a famous line of sea-coast, indented with 
bays and harbors. All these provinces contain a similar race, 
professing the same faith, and numbering now from nine to ten 
millions. Better still, they all are somewhat trained to a federa- 
tive and communal system. They have learned, in some de- 
gree, the first lessons in self-government. The old Slavonic 
system, there, as every where, has tended to divide the adminis- 
tration, and give it into the hands of each little community or 
family. Two of the Provinces, Servia and Montenegro, have 
nobly won their own liberties, against great odds. If united, 
they can furnish, according to the regular military contingent, 
an army of 200,000 men; Servia, 30,000; Montenegro, 20,000; 
Bosnia, 40,000; Albania, 40,000; and Bulgaria about 80,000. 
The question is, Shall an army of 40,000 Turks, posted at 
widely distant points, representing a corrupt, false, exacting 
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administration, opposed in institutions and religion, to the 
mass of the people, continue longer to hold the country in 
submission? It is incredible. New ideas are every where at 
work through those Principalities. The old hopes, too, of a 
Slavonic confederation are springing up. The national Lite- 
rature is being revived. The Moslem party is, itself, divided 
into reformists and non-reformists. Russia has but to exert a 
little diplomacy, or give a little aid, to separate this whole wide 
country for ever from the Turkish rule. There must be, be- 
fore many years, on those Danubian countries, a new nation, 
of the Slavonic race, with Servia as leader; and perhaps em- 
bracing, under its wide confederation, the Principalities of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, who are of like faith, and whose in- 
terests are the same, and the Slavonic tribes of Hungary and 
Croatia. With these, alone, the union would number between 
14,000,000 aad 15,000,000 Many tribes uncultivated and 
rude, many abject and ignorant, but the leading tribes bold, 
active, a intelligent. 

This union may be favored by Russia, in the hopes of even- 
tually making it part or tributary in the great Slavonic Empire 
of the North. It may be permitted as a good substitute for 
the Turkish rule, and as likely to conduct off revolutionary 
enterprises. It may be forced from her, as the issue of the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1853 and’54. In any supposable result of this 
contest, a new and independent formation of the Principalities 
seems probable. The law of European balance of power will 
never allow those Provinces to be occupied by the Russians. 
The inevitable law of nature will never permit them to be 
possessed by the Turks. The Turkish system is rotten and 
old. It spreads its decay to every thing around it. The land 
has felt the curses it scatters, long enough; and will, under no 
compelling force, endure them farther. The Moslem has built 
on exaction, and intolerance, and oppression; and his edifice 
of tyranny must shatter at the first convulsion. It has always 
been so, and it must be so on the Danube. 

The new constituting of these States must leave them, in 
some degree, independent. It may, at first, be thought neces- 
sary to make Bulgaria tributary to Turkey, though with inde- 
pendent government, even as Moldavia and Wallachia are 
now. Still, sooner or later, a separate Slavonic Union must be 
formed. It will be an experiment in modern history; grand, 
imposing, thus to frame a new nation of 15,000,000 of people; 
a people, though widely separated, of one blood and religion; 
with a government, not professedly yet truly based upon 
republican principles. There may be a bloom again, even as 
centuries ago in Prague, of Slavonic civilization. Those wide 
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plains and fruitful valleys on the south of the Danube, now 
so little occupied or cultivated, may be filled by new hordes 
of emigrants, coming from crowded Europe. Slavonic 
schools and colleges may spring up, and Servia, Albania, 
and the heroic Montenegro, yet become illustrious, as the lead- 
ing States of a powerful Confederacy. — 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE OF THE LAST 
THREE MONTHS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


In many respects, the subject of this Memoir may be re- 
garded as one of the most note-worthy men to whom this 
country has given birth in the present age. Ilis character 
must not be considered as the property of a religious sect, but 

as a precious illustration of our common hu- 
A Memoir of the Life manity. He was largely endowed with the 
and Labors of the ; 

Rev. Adoniram Dative qualities which would have made him 

Judson. By Fray- eminent in the most conspicuous and respon 

cts Waytanp. 2 sible spheres of action. Possessing a tem- 

Phillipe, Sempone perament of singular boldness and tenacity, 

& Co. an alert and penetrating intellect, a remark- 

able delicacy and sensitiveness of conscience, 
an overpowering sense of the ideal, and an independence and 
strength of purpose, that gave him a practical mastery in affairs, 
Dr. Judson combined in his own person a large share of the. 
elements that enter into the constitution both of the hero and of 
the poet. With the tenderness of a woman, he blended the piety 
of a saint and the courage of a martyr. Cast almost entirely 
upon his own resources of character, the richness and vigor of 
his inner life were always found adequate to the most trying 
occasions. He was- often placed in circumstances where a 
failure, either in wisdom or in energy, would have been fatal : 
but he was never known to falter in decision or action ; prompt, 
fearless, brave, he met the emergency with a manful spirit; 
never daunted or disconcerted, he triumphed over difficulties 
which would have crushed any one of the ordinary texture of 
character. 

The biography of Dr. Judson, by one of our most distin- 
guished scholars and divines, is an admirable piece of composi- 
tion. Ina style remarkable for its terseness and simplicity, it 
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sets forth the eventful history of its subject, in a most transpa- 
rent light. The incidents of his life are left, for the most part, 
to make their own impression on the mind of the reader, with- 
out an attempt to heighten their effect by superfluous comment. 
Nor was it easy to add to the interest of his romantic, and, in 
some sense, tragic experience, by any arts of embellishment. A 
simple narrative was the best. No pomp of language could 
increase the intrinsic pathos of the story. As a faithful record 
of a rare spiritual history, it claims an importance in our cur- 
rent literature, entirely apart from the peculiar religious inter- 
ests, with which it is especially connected. ; 

Dr. Judson was born in Malden, a small village near the sea- 
board of Massachusetts, on the 9th of August, 1788. His 
father was a clergyman of the Puritanic school; a man of 
inflexible integrity, of consistent Christian character, grave, 
taciturn, and of imposing personal appearance, reminding you 
at once of a patriarch of the Hebrews, and a censor of the 
Romans. The son, at an early age, gave promise of tue un- 
usual ability which distinguished him in subsequent life. Even 
at that time, he aitracted attention by the acuteness of his intel- 
lect, his extraordinary perseverance, his love of preéminence. 
and his uncommon self-reliance. He soon became the leader 
of his youthful comrades, naturally asserting the superiority 
which he could claim by inborn right. 

At the age of sixteen, he entered Brown University, at 
Providence, one year in advance. During his collegiate course. 
he devoted himself to secluded study, evincing an intense am- 
bition for literary distinction, and, finally, graduating with 
the highest honors of his class. After spending the principal 
part of a year in teaching school, he became a member ot 
the Andover Theological Seminary, in the autumn of 1808. 
In a short time, his interest was awakened in the subject of 
missions; and in February, 1810, he determined to devote his 
life to the cause. From that moment his resolution never 
wavered. No other purpose had the slightest interest for his 
heart. Nothing could entice him from his high self-consecra- 
tion. His devotedness was as original as it was sublime. Te 
stood almost alone. Few could understand the generous zeal 
which inspired his soul. The missionary enterprise was then 
in its infancy. The sublime project of bearing the bless- 
ings of the Gospel to the distant heathen, had not yet pre- 
sented itself in the light of a paramount duty. The path ot 
the young aspirant was strown with difficulties. His first step 
was to take passage for England, for the purpose of establish- 
ing relations with the London Missionary Society. On the 
voyage he was captured by a French privateer, and carried to 
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Bayonne. After a detention of several weeks, he made his way 
to London, where he was received by the officers of the Mission- 
ary Society with Christian kindness. Returning to America, he 
was advised by the Prudential Committee of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, then recently 
formed, not to engage in the service of the London Society, 
but to accept an appointment as missionary to Asia, under their 
own direction. He was accordingly ordained at Salem, on the 
6th of February, 1812, in company with Messrs. Nott, Newell, 
Hall, and Rice, and immediately after embarked for Calcutta. 
During the passage, he was led to investigate anew the subject 
of Christian baptism, which resulted in a change of opinion, and 
his union with the Baptist Church, on arriving at Calcutta in 
September. 

The trials of missionary life now commenced. He was 
ordered by the British East India Company at once to leave 
the country, and return to America. This was a terrible blow 
to his long-cherished hopes. After great importunity, he was 
at length permitted to go to the Isle of France, and after a long 
and tempestuous passage, arrived at Port Louis in January, 
1813. After various discomfitures in seeking a desirable field 
of effort, he at last landed at Rangoon, on the 13th of July, 
and took up his residence in the Baptist mission-house. With 
the devoted lady whom he had married previously to his de- 
parture from America, and whose name occupies so distin- 
guished a place in the history of missions, he had now entered 
upon the scene of his future self-sacrificing labors. 

The empire of Burmah presented a field of peculiar difficulty. 
The government was an unmitigated despotism. The king was 
the acknowledged possessor of the soil, and lord of the life and 
property of all his subjects. His will was absolute law. His 
nominal councilors were merely passive instruments for carry- 
ing into effect his arbitrary decrees. The religion of Burmah 
was a compound of mysticism and atheism. In point of 
morals, the nation was at the lowest degree of degradation. 
Beyond most of the countries of India, the natives were blood- 
thirsty, vindictive, and treacherous. Universal profligacy pre- 
vailed. The people were dishonest, rapacious, prone to robbery 
and bloodshed. They were not ashamed of the grossest false- 


hoods, and even prided themselves on successful deceit. Such 
were the people whom Dr. Judson went forth to convert to the 
religion of Christ. 

His theory of missionary duty was exceedingly simple. It 
was founded entirely on the views of religion which formed an 
integral part of his intellectual life. With him, a vivid, un- 
questioning faith in the realities of revelation was the main- 
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spring of action. Avoiding abstract theories of every descrip- 
tion, utterly destitute of the rationalizing element of religion, 
never applying the refinements of philosophical analysis to the 
mysteries of his creed, his life was unique and consistent, 
bearing upon one point and ever striving to realize a single 
conception. Believing that the whole race of man was involved 
in ruin by reason of original sin, and that a complete remedy 
was provided in the atonement of Christ and the influence 
of the Holy Ghost, it was his duty to make known the glad 
tidings of salvation to his fellow-men, in sole reliance on the 
promise that Jesus Christ will attend the delivery of the mes- 
sage with his ever-present aid. He felt assured that he was 
sent to preach the gospel of peace to the benighted people of © 
Burmah. On his arrival at Rangoon, not a single native had 
embraced the religion of Jesus. He was aware of the oppres- 
sion and cruelty of the rulers, and of the wickedness and misery 
of the people; he knew that they were steeped in an idolatry 
that had become memorable by antiquity; yet he believed 
that the Gospel afforded a sovereign remedy for all these evils. 
He had no doubt that, if faithfully preached, it would spread 
on every side among the people, renewing the characters of 
men, and converting the temples of Gaudama into the churches 
of Christ. 

But he was wholly ignorant of the language in which he was 
to offer to men the blessings of eternal life. His first effort, 
then, was to master the language. The Burmans were a read- 
ing people; they had religious books in their own tongue. 
Hence they required a translation of the Christian Scriptures, 
that they might read in the vernacular the doctrines which 
were delivered to them orally. 

Dr. Judson, accordingly, at once addressed himself to the 
attainment of the language, combining with his studies, at the 
earliest possible moment, the work of translation. In this un- 
dertaking he had few and imperfect aids, and was obliged to 
commence it almost anew, and to prosecute it, as he advanced, 
by his own unaided efforts. His success in the study of this 
language was remarkable. His attainments in it were regarded 
in India as of the highest order. He both wrote and spoke it 
with the familiarity of a native and the elegance of a scholar. 
But he attached no value to this knowledge, except as it en- 
abled him to present a perfect transcript of the Scriptures in 
the Burman language. 

In the year 1824, Dr. Judson had completed a Burman trans- 
lation of the New Testament. The prospects of the mission 
were eminently favorable ; a church of eighteen members had 
been gathered from the heathen, all of whom gave credible 
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evidence of personal piety; but a dark cloud was rising over 
the horizon. A missionary station had been established at 
Ava, the capital of the empire. On account of a threatened 
collision with Great Britain, all foreigners fell under suspicion, 
and orders were at once issued for their imprisonment. With 
the exception of Mrs. Judson, the orders were carried into 
effect in the case of every foreigner in Ava. For nearly two 
years, Dr. Judson endured a confinement embittered by eve 
device of malicious and brutal cruelty. He would have po 
under his intense and protracted sufferings, had it not been for 
the devoted ministrations of his wife. The narrative which she 
has given of this period of their history has all the attractions 
of a romance, though crowded with the most painful details. 
She was the only European woman in Ava. Her whole time, 
with the exception of twenty days, when she was confined by 
the birth of a child, was devoted to the alleviation of the 
sorrows of her husband and his fellow-prisoners. She was 
perfectly familiar with the Burman language; her presence 
commanded respect even from savage barbarians, encircling her 
with a moral atmosphere in which she walked unharmed in the 
midst of a hostile city, with no earthly protector, making her 
the guardian angel of that band of sufferers. 

After enduring incredible hardships, Dr. Judson was at 
length released from captivity, and returned to the scene of 
his former missionary labors at Rangoon. He found every 
thing here in utter confusion. The mission-house was a ruin, 
the disciples had fled, and a new field of operation was to be 
selected. It was decided to establish the mission at Amherst, 
at which place he took up his abode on the 2d of July, 1826. 

Leaving Mrs. Judson and his family in their new home, he 
embarked, a few days after, for Rangoon, on his way to Ava, 
in the suite of Mr. Crawford, the British envoy, in whose ser- 
vice he had been induced to accept a temporary official func- 
tion. He remained connected with the embassy for several 
months, which were occupied in negotiations at Ava, fruitless 
so far as they related to the interests of the mission. During 
this interval, he heard of the death of Mrs. Judson. That ad- 
mirable lady died at Amherst, October 24, 1826, in the thirty- 
seventh year of her age. Rarely have so many elements of 
exquisite sadness been combined in one bereavement. ‘To her 
elevated love, consummate tact, and heroic resolution, he had 
been indebted not only for his life, but for every thing that 
enabled him to endure life, through the protracted months of 
his terrific imprisonment. She had been most intimately asso- 
ciated with him in all his plans of benevolence, and had borne 
an important part in their accomplishment. In an unexpected 
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moment, she was now removed from him for ever. She had 
sickened and died among strangers. A few native Christian 
women were her only female attendants. Other hands than 
his had smoothed her pillow, received her messages of love, 
closed her dying eyes, and consigned her to the house ap- 
pointed for all living. Her death was ascribed, by the attend- 
ing physician, not so much to the localities of the new settle- 
ment, as to the weakness of her constitution, occasioned by 
the severe privations and long-protracted sufferings she en- 
dured at Ava. 

The Burman mission, which had been enlarged by the ac- 
cession of several new members, was now removed to Maul- 
main. The work which had been so prosperously commenced 
at Rangoon, was to be done over again. Having aided in the 
establishment of a church at Maulmain, Dr. Judson again 
returned to Rangoon, devoting himself, with characteristic 
energy, to thegreat purpose of his life. During this period, 
we find a vein of asceticism mingling with his Christian piety, 
which serves to illustrate the almost exclusively spiritual ten- 
dencies of his nature. He became much attached to the works 
of Madame Guion, and other distinguished quietists of the 
Catholie Church. His wife and only child had been taken 
from him. His health was impaired by the effects of his cap- 
tivity. The pain endured by his sensitive nature was as great 
as could be borne without producing derangement. The 
world had no further charms in his sight. He looked upon it 
only as a field for the discharge of duty. His thoughts were 
concentrated on the Heaven which contained every thing that 
he loved. The realities of eternity were ever present to his 
mind. His desire to cherish an intimate communion with 
those he loved became a passion. He resolved to overcome 
every form of selfishness, to conquer every habit at war with 
supreme devotion to God. The means to which he resorted 
proved his thorough earnestness of purpose, and his inward 
power of conforming his conduct to his principles of duty. 
Thus, observing that the cause of missions languished for want 
of funds, he gave his whole patrimonial estate to the Board. 
He overcame his excessive love of order and neatness, which 
might interfere with his labors among the filthy Karens, by 
ministering to the sick under the most revolting diseases. 
With an intense natural desire for reputation, which had not 
been entirely rooted out of his heart by the rigid experience 
of life, he caused all his correspondence that might reflect 
honor on his services, to be destroyed. Nor did he stop with 
this. Desiring to subdue every appetite that might interfere 
with the consecration of his soul to God, he built a bamboo 
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house in the edge of the jungle, to which he was wont to re- 
treat for contemplation and prayer. Here he would sometimes 
remain for weeks at a time, eating nothing but rice, mingling 
in no society, and seeing only those persons who came to him 
for religious instruction. By this discipline, he endeavored to 
make the love for his friends, which was a passion of his na- 
ture, entirely subordinate to the love of God. The habit of 
fasting was added to these austerities, and was continued by 
him to the close of life. He had suffered much from the 
physical terrors of death; a nervous shrinking from decay and 
corruption, the mildewing and mouldering in dark, damp, si- 
lent ghastliness. In order to mortify the pride and self-love, 
which he believed were the cause of this hont, he would sit 
by the side of a new-made grave, and attempt to fancy the ap- 
angen of each limb and feature after he had Jain there for 

ays, months, and years. Without enjoining such austerities 
of discipline on others, Dr. Judson believed that he had de- 
rived from them benefits, which he could not otherwise have 
attained. They strengthened his victory over the world, in- 
creased his command over all the lower appetites, and inspired 
him with fresh trust in God, under the most discouraging cir- 
cumstances. 

The great work to which Dr. Judson had devoted his life 
was the completion of a Burmese translation of the Bible, and 
the gathering of a church, among the heathen, of a hundred 
members. Before the close of the year 1840, both of these 
objects were accomplished. It then seemed as if he had ful- 
filled the purpose of his mission, and few objects remained for 
which he desired to live. 

His visit to this country in 1845, which was occasioned by 
the declining health of his second wife, who did not survive 
the passage, but died on ship-board, at St. Helena, formed an 
epoch of great interest in his history, as well as in that of the 
missionary enterprise of the American churches. He was the 
only missionary remaining in a heathen land of those who had 
first left America for India. The desize to see him was in- 
tense. The largest houses of worship, when he was expected 
to be present, were thronged long before the usual hour of 
divine service. His movements were chronicled in all the 
papers, both religious and secular. In every village and city 
that he visited, he was met by a spontaneous tribute of venera- 
tion and love. But these demonstrations of feeling had no 
charms for him, who was their unwilling recipient. His heart 
was not in them. He had a spontaneous aversion to every 
thing which looked like display. He courted retirement. He 
was burdened with a sense of unworthiness, in view of the 
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lofty ideal that he cherished. His sympathies were away 
among the heathen. The conversion of a soul to Christ had 
far more interest for him, than the spectacle of beauty and pro- 
gress which was presented by his native country. He there- 
fore embraced the first opportunity that offered to return to 
Burmah. Once more on missionary ground, he resumed his 
labors with persistent energy. But soon the scene begins to 
draw to aclose. In the autumn of 1849, his health presented 
alarming symptoms. It was evident to his friends, that the 
springs of life were touched. The only remaining hope of his 
recovery seemed to be in a protracted sea-voyage. For a long 
time, he resisted this proposal. At last he consented to make 
the trial, and took passage for the Isle of France. But he had 
scarcely proceeded to sea, before he fell into the last struggle. 
The distress of the sufferer became intense, when death released 
him from his life-long martyrdom, on the 12th of April, 
1850. 

The simple recital of Dr. Judson’s tragic history forms the 
most impressive comment on hischaracter. In these volumes, 
President Wayland has usually abstained, with admirable 
judgment, from every attempt to enhance the effect of the 
biography by original reflections. For the most, as we have 
said, he leaves the incidents of Mr. Judson’s life to make their 
natural impression on the mind of the reader. It may, perhaps, 
be thought that he has carried his reserve in this respect to an 
unwise excess. His style may be complained of as too bare, 
too cold, stern, and inflexible. With such an affecting narra- 
tive before him, his unfrequent expression of sympathy may 
excite surprise. But to our minds, the austere dignity with 
which the subject is presented, is much more impressive than 
any effusions of sentiment. ‘There was a moral grandeur in 
the whole history, which forbade the embellishments of literary 
art. ‘The material was of the truest granite, demanding strength 
and majesty, rather than warmth or elegance in the elaboration. 
Whenever Dr. Wayland does find it necessary to accompany 
the narrative with explanatory or suggestive remarks, he ex- 
hibits no ordinary degree of wisdom, and never fails to be 
highly instructive and edifying. His final analysis of Dr. Jud 
son’s character is a masterly piece of composition. 

The memoir is indebted for no small share of its interest to 
the full and touching reminiscences of her husband, that are 
communicated by Mrs. Emily C. Judson who still survives to 
record her remarkable experiences in a strange land, and to 
mourn the loss of one, who, with all the rocky firmness of his 
nature, wherever he was the most intimately known com- 
nanded the tenderest love. With no labored efforts to present 
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the pathetic elements of her story in an imposing light, she tells 
her simple tale of woe and joy, in a manner which must touch 
the most unyielding heart. The life of the greatest Protest- 
ant missionary on record is now fully before the world, illus- 
trated by the ripe judgment of as masculine an intellect as any 
in our times, and by the overflowing tenderness of womanly 
devotion. No more important biographical work has ever 
been given to the religious public, while its profound revela- 
tions of many peculiar phases of human nature will give ita 
high and permanent place in literature. 


TRAVELS. 


The author of this volume, who is now engaged in a second 
Polar expedition under his own command, was the senior medi- 
cal officer in the adventurous Arctic cruise, of which he has 
here given an admirable history. Few books of the season 

will be more eagerly read than this ex- 
The U.S. Grinnell Ex- citing narrative of the voyage in pursuit 
pedition, in Search of of the gallant British commander, whose 

melancholy fate has called forth such a 

M.D, U.S.N.‘Harper profound and universal sympathy. Dr. 

& Brothers. Kane possesses many remarkable qualifi- 

cations for presenting the subject in an 
attractive light. His official position enabled him to take a lead- 
ing part in the details of the enterprise. Professionally con- 
versant to an equal degree, both with the officers and crew com- 
posing the Expedition, he necessarily became familiar with the 
course of events, as they occurred amid the solemn monotony 
of the frozen seas. With a quick eye for observation, a cool 
and ready judgment, and a devoted sympathy with the objects 
of the voyage, he combines the gift of agreeable narration, and 
has related his manifold experiences in unknown Arctic climes, 
in language of singular point and expressiveness. 

The Expedition dispatched by the liberality of Mr. Henry 
Grinnell, under the command of Lieut. De Haren, consisted of 
two small vessels, the Advance and the Rescue, both together 
scarcely equalling two hundred and thirty-five tons. They 
had been carefully fitted for the perilous service to which they 
were destined. The hull of each vessel was double, forming 
a brig within a brig. An outer sheathing of two and a half 
inch oak was covered with a second of the same material, and 
strips of heavy sheet-iron extended from the bows to the beam 
as a shield against the cutting action of the new ice. The 
double decks were made water-tight by a packing of tarred felt 
between them. The whole interior was lined with cork. The 
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wooden frame-work was strengthened by all the appliances of 
nautical art. ‘The rudder was so constructed that it could be 
taken on board and replaced again in less than four minutes. 
An armorer’s forge, # full set of ice-anchors, a couple of well- 
built whale-boats, and three anthracite stoves, made part of the 
oufit. The governmental appointments, however, were not of 
a superior order. The naval equipments which it furnished 
could only excite a smile. The obsolete old carbines, with 
their accompanying curiosities of impracticable ball-cartridge, 
were a standing joke with the seamen, from the time they got 
out of sight of land. The crew, twenty-five in number, con- 
sisted, for the most part, of damaged man-of-war’s men of va- 
rious nations. Including the officers, the whole Expedition 
amounted to thirty-three persons. 

On the 22d of May, 1850, the Expedition left the harbor of 
New-York. After a prosperous voyage along the coasts of 
Greenland, the two vessels left the Whale Fish islands on the 
20th of June, and early in the morning of July Ist, encoun- 
tered the first field-ice, which marked the real commencement 
of the Polar cruise. Without any material impediments from 
the ice, by the 7th of July they reached the seventy-third 
degree of latitude. The weather was one unbroken sunshine, 
and worthier of the Bay of Naples than Baffin’s. To the 
right, the coast consisted of low islands, so grouped as to 
resemble continuous land. These formed a part of the Archi- 
pelago, at the mouth of the large fiord of Ovinde Oerme, and 
varied in size from mere knobs to lofty headlands, not less 
than fifteen hundred feet high. On the left, the coast was 
nothing but ice, a part of the great barrier whose dangerous 
circuit was to be passed before reaching the western waters. 
Towards the west, a large vacant sheet of water penetrated the 
ice as far as the eye could reach, while on the southern margin, 
the ice itself was lost in a clear, watery horizon. The com- 
mander determined to attempt a passage through, but with- 
out success. In three days, they became fast in the apparent 
centre of a solid sea. The ice was of the kind called “ middle,” 
to distinguish it from the great pack of water. It consists of a 
patch-work of all sorts of ice, diversified in pattern, age, and 
condition, ranging in thickness from a few inches to as many 
feet, with a diameter often of several miles. The appearance 
of the ice is of a dreary uniformity, although the effect of its 
union with the water is not without a certain beauty of its own. 
The water is of an inky blackness; is rarely even rufiled by 
the wind; and its placid surface reflects the marginal ice, with 
its submerged tongues, in mirror-like accuracy. 

The process of escaping from their icy imprisonment is given 
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by Dr. Kane with a graphic and life-like power. We may 
imagine the vessels speeding along at eight knots an hour, and 
heading for a long, low margin of ice, about two miles off, 
“D’ye see any opening?” cries the Captain to an officer on the 
look-out. ‘Something like ‘a lead’ a little to leeward of that 
iceberg on our port-bow.” Soon the ice is neared; a huge, 
solid iceberg; close by a black zig-zaggy canal, checkered with 
recent fragments. Now commences the process of “ conning.” 
The brig’s head is pointed for the open gap; the watch are sta- 
tioned at the braces; a sort of silence prevails. The Captain 
breaks it with the stentorian cry, “ Hard-a-starboard,” and at 
once the yards yield to the ready hands at the braces. The brig 
turns her nose into a sudden indentation, and bangs her quarter 
against a big lump of “swashing” ice. ‘Steady, there!” No 
sound for half a minute, until a second yell—* Down, down! 
hard down,” when the straining vessel rubs, and scrapes, and 
jams; and at length, some how or other, finds its way into an 
open canal, which seems to lose itself in the distance. Ina 
few moments, new orders are given in promiscuous confusion, 
“Helm-a-starboard!” “Port!” “Easy!” “So!” “ Hard-a- 
port!” “Hard, hard, hard!” (Scrape, scratch, thump!) 
“EKugh!” an anomalous grunt, and in goes the little brig, 
jammed fast between two great ice-fields of unknown extent. 
The Captain comes down, and all hands go quietly to supper. 
Next come some processes, unconnected with the sails. The 
wind is dead ahead. A couple of hands seize an iron hook, 
jump from the bows, plant it in the ice, secure it with a stout 
hawser to the vessel, and then comes the “tug of war.” The 
hawser is hauled tight; the strain is increased; every body, 
captain, cook, steward, and doctor, takes a turn at the lever, 
until the “floes” release their prisoner, or the ice becomes 
frail and light. “Get ready the lines!” A thin, light, strong 
whale-line is secured by an ice-hook to a distant projection, and 
is passed in-board through a block, and around the capstan. 
After working with this, a few hundred yards are made. The 
capstan is now dispensed with. A party of human horses take 
the vessel in tow. Each man, with a canvas strap passing over 
his shoulder, and fastened to the tow-line, tugs along, some- 
times at a weary walk, and sometimes at a dog-trot. With all 
these efforts, it was some twenty-one days before the vessel 
escaped from her imprisonment, having never left a circle of 
about six miles radius. It was not till the 27th of July, that 
they saw any promise of escape. Under the influence of a 
steady northern breeze, the ice began to relax; the change 
made rapid progress; at one moment, they were closed in by 
ice three feet thick; a worn-down berg, fifty feet deep, was on 
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the beam; the bows of the vessels were buried in hammocky 
masses ; the stern-port was clogged with frozen sludge; when, 
in ten minutes, lanes were opening in every direction; cracks 
widened into rivers, and puddles into lakes; when, warping 
ahead, for five minutes, every thing around was ice again. 
But the wind now shifted towards the east. The floes 
opened still wider, and currents of water began to bore the ice. 
With a freshening breeze, they dashed along in a sea studded 
with icebergs, and at length succeeded in getting free; though 
not without the peril of imminent destruction. 

The monotony of the dreary struggle with surrounding ice- 
bergs was relieved, on the 7th of August, by killing a bear. 
While swimming toward the berg, breaking the ice with his 
fore-paws, he was shot with several bullets; but it was not 
until after repeated thrusts from a bayonet, that the life of the 
hardy animal -was extinct. This was a fine specimen of a Polar 
bear. He had a coat of fat, round the back and abdomen, 
measuring nearly three inches. When the animal is in good 
condition, this envelope of blubber pervades the entire cellular 
tissue, imparting a strong and fishy taste to the flesh. Con- 
trary to the rules of good marketing, he is hence most palata- 
ble when lean. In this case, the officers and crew ate liberally 
of his steaks, though they had a decided savor of lamp-oil. 
The liver of the Polar bear is rejected by the Esquimaux. It 
is thought by the whalers to produce cutaneous eruptions, and 
Scoresby speaks of sailors who had even died from its poison- 
ous effects. Dr. Kane placed no reliance on these statements. 
As the seal, which forms the principal food of the bear, is 
palatable and nutritious throughout, he could not believe 
that the quadruped contained any poisonous viscus. Deter- 
mined to test the fact, he ate freely of the liver. No ill effects 
ensued. On the contrary, it afterwards made a frequent dish 
on the breakfast-table; and, during the trials of the long 
winter, was always a favorite of the crew. The idea of its 
being poisonous, which has been mentioned by most of the 
writers on the northern regions, is founded, according to Dr. 
Kane, on some accidental cases of a disordered organ, and is 
as much at variance with sound analogies, as with the experi- 
ence which he records. Subsequent trials, however, showed 
that the bear was not only very strong meat, but most capri- 
cious; one day quite beefy and bearable; another, hircine, 
hippuric, and damnable. 

By the 15th of August, the vessels had reached nearly the 
seventy sixth degree of north latitude, when one of them made 
the discovery of “men ashore.” <A boat was hastily stocked 
with provisions, and dispatched for their relief. They proved 
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to be genuine Esquimaux; gesticulating, in grotesque and 
not very decent pantomime, upon the land-ice. Though at a 
remote limit, for human life, the poor wretches were as fat as 
the bears, whose qualities have just been described. Their 
hair, which resembles a horse’s mane, flowed over their oily 
cheeks; and, on further acquaintance, they proved to be jolly, 
laughing fellows, fulkof social feeling, and always ready for a 
joke. Their dress consisted of a pair of bear-skin breeches, 
considerably the worse for wear, a seal-skin jacket, and a pair 
of coarsely-stitched seal-hide boots. They were armed with a 
lance, harpoon, and air-bladder, for spearing seals upon the 
land-floe. They were ignorant of the use of bread, and re- 
jected salt beef; but appeared familiar with ships, and would 
have gladly invited themselves on board, if the honor had not 
been inhospitably declined by the officers. These men, proba- 
bly, belonged to the same detached parties of coast-nomads, in 
pursuit of seal and fish, that were met by Sir John Ross, in his 
voyage of 1819, and whom he fancifully designated as the 
Arctic Highlanders. Eleven years after his visit, some boat- 
crews from a whaler landed nearly at the same spot, and made 
for a group of huts. They found, as they approached them, 
no beaten snow-tracks about the entrance, nor any of the more 
unsavory indications of an Esquimaux homestead. On lifting 
up the skin-curtain, that served to cover both door-way and 
window, they discovered four or five human corpses, with 
darkened lip and sunken eyeball, but all else preserved in 
perennial ice, grouped around an oilless lamp, in the attitudes 
of life. The frozen dog lay beside his frozen master; and the 
child, stark and stiff, in the reindeer-hood which enveloped the 
mother. The cause was a mystery. Their hunting apparatus 
was with them; and the bay abounds with seal, the habitual 
food, and light, and fire of the Esquimaux. Perhaps they had 
been cut off by an epidemic. Or, perhaps, the ice-holes were 
closed by the excessive cold, thus cutting off their supplies. 
Three or four adjacent huts had the same melancholy surround- 
ings of departed life. 

The summer scenery of Baffin’s Bay presented a perpetual 
surprise to the voyagers, who supposed that they understood 
its characteristic features. No artist could do justice to its pic- 
turesque variety. Combining both warmth and cold in the 
tone of its landscapes, with an eccentric wildness of form, and 
an intense elearness, and almost energy of expression, it would 
tax the most skillful pencil to reproduce it with truth. There 
are the black hills, blots upon rolling snow ; the ice-plain, mar- 
gined with glaciers, and jutting out in capes from the cliffed 
shore; there is the still blue water. All is finely tempered 
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by the warm glazing of a tinted atmosphere. The sky of 
Baffin’s Bay, though but eight hundred miles from the extreme 
a limit, is as warm as the Bay of Naples after a June rain. 
he novelty of the quiet, unvarying days, made it a pleasing 
spectacle. It was curious to see the “midnight Arctic sun set 
into sunrise ;” and pleasant to find that, whether you ate or slept, 
idled or toiled, the same day-light was always there. No irk- 
some night forced upon you a system of compulsory alterna- 
tions. You could dine at midnight, sup at breakfast-time, and 
go to bed at noonday. The first feeling was a sense of unde- 
fined relief, of some vague restraint removed. You seemed to 
have thrown off the slavery of hours. Even the astral lamp, 
which stood covered with dust on the lockers, appeared an 
obsolete and fanciful contrivance. But by and by came other 
feelings. The perpetual light, with its garish monotony, be- 
came a disturbance. Its constant stimulus acted unfavorably 
on the nervous system. Sleep became curtailed and irregular ; 
the meal-hours trod on each other’s heels; and, but for strin- 
gent, self-imposed regulations, the routine of orderly habit 
would have been completely broken up. 
Towards the close of September, the two vessels became 
fixed, near each other, in the ice of Wellington Channel. The 
party commenced their preparations for winter quarters. 
Arranging rude embankments of ice and snow, they deposited 
within them the necessary stores, and got out the felt covering 
that was to serve as the winter roof. The temperature was 
severe, ranging from 10° above zero, to four, and even one; 
but the men worked with the energy and the hope of pioneer 
settlers, when building up their first home in the Western 
forests. By the 4th of October, the thermometer had fallen to 
11° below zero. The housings were not yet fixed, and they 
were without fire. The lard lamp in the cabin gave a tem-: 
perature of 44°; but the condensed moisture that dripped from 
every thing around, made a comfortless state of things; and, 
to those had been attacked with the scurvy, full of peril. 
Winter was now in every thing. Yet the skies were brilliant 
with warm ochre and pink; and the sun, though in such a low 
altitude, shone out with full brightness. During the rest of 
October, they remained ice-cradled, and drifting about near the 
outlet of Wellington Channel. On the 11th, the sun rose but 9°, 
at meridian; on the 15th, but 6°; and on the 7th of Novem- 
ber, it almost rested on the horizon. Still, the daylight was 
strangely beautiful. Sometimes a rosy tint diffused itself over 
every thing, shading off a little at the zenith, but passing down 
from pink to violet, and from violet to an opalescent purple, 
that banded the entire horizon. The moon made its appear- 
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ance on the 13th of October. At first, it was like a bonfire, 
warming up the ice with a red glow; but soon it gave a silver 
light, shedding a softened lustre on the snow, through which 
the two little brigs stood out in black and solitary contrast. 
The stars seemed to have lost their twinkle, and shone with 
concentrated brightness. The frost-smoke scarcely left the field 
of view. It usually hung in wreaths around the horizon; but 
it sometimes took eccentric forms; one night, it piled itself 
into a column at the West, while Aquila flamed above it, like a 
tall beacon-light. 

The winter arrangements, which were now completed, were 
of a quite simple character. A housing of thick felt was drawn 
entirely over the deck, resting on a sort of ridge-pole, running 
fore and aft, and coming down close at the sides. The wind 
and snow-drift, in an hour or two, made it impervious to the 
weather. The cook’s galley stood on the kelson, under the 
main hatch; the bulk-heads, between cabin and forecastle, had 
been removed; and two stoves, one at each end of the berth- 
deck, distributed their heat among officers and seamen alike. 

The approach to Lancaster Sound was marked by frequent 
storms. ‘The fine particles of snow flew by in a continuous 
stream. When they met the unprotected face, the sensation 
was like the puncture of needles. Watching the drift, as it 
scudded on the wings of the storm, through the intervals be- 
tween the two vessels, the lines of sweeping snow were so 
unbroken, that its filaments seemed woven into a mysterious 
tissue. Objects fifty yards off were invisible. No one could 
leave the vessels. 

The month of November found the explorers still oscillat- 
ing, with the winds and currents, in the neighborhood of 
Beechy Island. Thus they remained until after the winter 
solstice. The first day of January, 1851, with the thermometer 
at 31° below zero, was celebrated by an extra dinner, but the 
merriment was without joy. The weary night spread its dark 
shadows over the heart, as well as over nature. It was not 
until the third, that the red southern zone continued lon 
enough to give assurance of advancing day. The neal 
horizon, with its evenly-distributed bands of primitive colors, 
blended softly with the clear blue overhead; and then, by an 
almost magic transition, night occupied the western sky. Stars 
of the first magnitude, and a wandering planet here and there, 
shone dimly near the debatable line; but a little further on, 
shone all the stars in all their glory. The northern firmament 
had the familiar beauty of a pure winter’s night in New-Eng- 
land. The Pleiades glittered in‘silvery radiance, while the 
great stars that hang about the heads of Orion and Taurus, 
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were as intensely bright as if the day had not been looking out. 
upon them, from another part of the sky. 

The continued absence of the sun produced a host of anoma- 
lous evils. The health of the party became sensibly affected. 
Pains in the joints, rheumatisms, coughs, loss of appetite, and 
general debility, extended over the whole company. It was 
with reluctance that fifteen pounds of food were daily con- 
sumed; while thirty-two were taken, with appetite, on the 20th 
of October. The faces of the men were frightful to each other, 
from their ghastly paleness. Their spirits and temper were 
still more painfully affected. Each one conjured up imaginary 
terrors. The wild voices of the ice and wind, the strange 
sounds that issued from the ship; the ice-hammocks bursting 
up, without an apparent cause, through the darkness; the 
cracks, and the dark-rushing water that filled them—every thing 
that could excite a disordered fancy, called up a succession of 
night-mare fears in the forecastle. 

The appearances which heralded the sun’s return were, of 
course, welcomed with inexpressible delight. For several days, 
the sun-clouds at the south had been changing their character. 
Their edges became better defined, their extremities dentated, 
their color deeper, as well as warmer; and from the spaces 
between the lines of clouds, burst out a blaze of glory, typical 
of the longed-for sun. At last, after an absence of eighty-six 
days, the great luminary again dawned upon the sight. This 
was on the 29th of January. At eight o’clock in the morning, 
the sky showed manifest traces of the coming day; the stars 
were almost gone; the southern horizon was clear; soon the 
deep crimson blush, lightening into a focus of brilliant white, 
showed that the hour was come. The crew formed in line 
upon the ice, and weleomed the King of Day with cheerful 
shouts. 

During the month of February, the Expedition suffered 
greatly from the prevalence of scurvy. This disease was sin- 
gularly depressing. With the return of warmth in March, the 
health of the men was sensibly improved. Dr. Kane ascribed 
this, in a great degree, to the free use of saur-kraut and lime-juice, 
and to the constant exercise which was enforced, as a part of 
the discipline of the crew. But before the month was out, the 
disease came back with renewed virulence. The work of ex- 
trication, however, was going on, preparing for the course to a 
more genial latitude. The month of May closed without any 
special adventure; butits last ten days were full of momentary 
changes. The increased temperature acted visibly on the ice ; 
the vessels constantly drifted towards the south; the first of 
June opened comparatively warm, with the thermometer at 
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40°; snow-birds in plenty alighted on the decks; and after 
gradual movements in the ice, which were watched with in- 
tense anxiety, the grand break-up took place, on the afternoon 
of the fifth. Many of the fissures were some twenty paces 
across, from the beginning; conflicting forces were at work 
everywhere; and, in the struggle, the vessels parted company. 
All hands went to work with a will. The floe had been used 
for all the purposes of land. Clothes, clothes’-lines, sledges, 
preserved meats, wood, and planks, were hurried on board in 
an instant. It was only with difficulty that the thermometers, 
and other philosophical instruments, were saved from the sur- 
rounding hammocks. After repeated attempts, the two vessels 
again came together, and made their way through a labyrinth 
of ice, across to the Greenland shore. The sail was most 
uncomfortable. The stoves had been taken down; and the 
scurvy, aggravated by the increased exposure to damp, again 
began to prevail severely. As the excitement of peril declined, 
the energies of the seamen relaxed, and it was feared that the 
search could not be resumed until the health of the party had 
undergone a tedious renovation. 

It was the plan of the commander, that the Expedition 
should refresh at tie Whale Fish islands, and then hasten back 
to Melville Bay, Lancaster Sound, and Wellington Channel. 
All on board entered enthusiastically into the scheme. They 
were now bending their course to the east, with a view to its 
accomplishment. Surrounded with the same circumstances, 
with which they had become familiar the year before, they 
felt as veterans at the close of a campaign; that, with recruited 
strength, they would be better fitted for the service than ever. 

Dr. Kane makes brief work with his narrative of the second 
progress toward the north. In a great measure, it was a repe- 
tition of their previous adventures. After a series of hard- 
ships, which did not discourage the resolute efforts of the party, 
the Commander of the Expedition decided to return to the 
United States—the game had been fairly played out—Lancas- 
ter Sound was out of the question—and a nine months’ winter 
in the ice of North Baffin would have proved a disastrous 
trial of the scurvy-riddled crew. They accordingly left the 
settlements of Baffin’s Bay, on the 6th of September, 1851; 
and, in less than a month, landed in safety at New-York. 

Although not succeeding in the philanthropic object of their 
search, which, at this time, may be regarded as a forlorn hope, 
the Grinnell Expedition will always awaken a profound inter- 
est, as a memorable example of American benevolence, enter- 
prise, and bravery. The narrative of its incidents, in this 
volume, will be eagerly sought. Not only as a record of bold 
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and exciting adventure, but as a contribution to natural sci- 
ence, it will secure to the author the gratitude of all intelligent 
readers. 


The Raven, from whose quills the work before us has pro- 
ceeded, is not a bird of ill feather. In spite of his lugubrious 
name, he is a far more cheerful animal than his immortal pro- 
totype be-sung by Poe, and tells his story less oracularly, but 

quite as much to the purpose. Mr. Raven 
Golden Dreams and took his flight for the land of golden dreams, 
_— in 1849, alights in the harbor of Rio de 
GP Putnam é&Co. Janeiro, two months after leaving New- 
York, and arrives at San Francisco late in the 
summer of that year. He soon makes his way to Sacramento, 
whose masts then mingled with the branches of the primeval 
forests, and immediately commences his nomadic life in the 
mining region. He was not favored with the smiles of fortune. 
His attempt at scientific gold-digging proved the most wretched 
of failures. The promises of that fascinating business “ lied 
consumedly.” Though he finds little of the shining ore, and 
still less of it sticks to his palm, he has gathered a store of odd 
experiences, which he relates with a naive vivacity, that keeps 
the reader in a state of constant amusement. His volume 
affords little novel information, strictly so called; but it has a 
rich fund of incident and adventure, which makes it far more 
readable than if the writer had assumed any high pretending 
airs of didactic authorship. 


Mr. Tuckerman has laid the reading community under fresh 
obligations by this very agreeable account of his brief tour 
among the literary haunts of old England. The volume 
smacks strongly of his tastes for whatever is curious and rare 

in the traditions of literature, and his warm 
A Month in England. sympathy with the personal history of the 
oe great authors, “who rule our spirits from 
, their urns.” Abstaining from any at- 
tempt to follow the beaten routine of the guide-books, or to 
enrich the materials of political economy with statistical facts, 
Mr. Tuckerman “wanders at his own sweet will,” among the 
scenes which are famous in the recollections of the scholar, by 
their connection with celebrated names. The plan of the work 
is no less interesting than it is peculiar, and he has accom- 
plished it with eminent success. Indeed, it could scarcely have 
received such justice at the hands of any other American 
writer. The intellectual cultivation and habits of the author 
are in admirable unison with the theme, and he descants upon it 
with the fluent vivacity of an amateur. 
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Arriving in Liverpool, he is at once reminded by the pawn- 
broker’s gilt-balls—the escutcheon of the Medici—of the accom- 
plished historian of their fortunes, who has identified his name 
with the highest philanthropic enterprise, as well as with ele- 
gant literature. His simple grave behind the little chapel 
where he worshiped, suggested to the spectator the influence 
of a devotion to letters, art, and humanity in redeeming the 
character from the monotony of trade, and crowning the 
memory with posthumous renown. Near the remains of Ros- 
coe, are those of Blanco White, whose charming artlessness 
of disposition and honest passion for truth receive a warm 
tribute from his appreciative admirer. 

During his short stay in London, Mr. Tuckerman fondly 
lingers around the graves of departed genius. His visit to St. 
Giles Church was rich in materials for his favorite contempla- 
tions. He pauses at the altar where Cromwell and Ben 
Jonson were married—marks the pavement beneath which 
Fox, the quaint annalist of the martyrs, is buried—examines the 
antique tomb of the historian Speede—and gazes on the bust 
that marks the spot where repose the mortal remains of Mil- 
ton. It was in this temple that the author of Paradise Lost 
bowed his noble head in prayer. 

Threading his way through the dusky corridors of Christ’s 
Hospital, our tourist recalls the image of stern Master Boyer, 
his passionate wig, his “storms that came near, but never 
touched,” recorded by Lamb—although De Quincey calls him 
the greatest villain of the nineteenth century, declares that 
flogging was his life, and that Coleridge’s admiration of him 
was a monomania. Tere, too, was the place, where knots of 
childish admirers would gather round the “inspired charity- 
boy,” listening to the musical voice which in after years was 
destined to chant immortal Genevieve, and reason eloquently of 
“ fore-knowledge, will, and fate.” In the chamber, perchance, 
whose ancient window overlooks the broad arena, the devout 
Baxter expired. Over those curt stones, the youthful Addison 
Ce to his recitation, lighting with his smile the gloomy 
shadow of the vestibule; jovial Steele threw his caressing arm 
over the shoulders of his comrade; and in the twilight-nook 
of the opposite porch Leigh Hunt dreamed many an Arabian 
tale. Stillingfleet practiced his first rhetoric, Blackstone felt 
on his palm the majesty of offended law, and Richardson 
caught his earliest dramatic glimpses of life touched by the 
mellow hue of sentiment amid the sports, and lessons, and 
monastic seclusion of Christ’s Hospital. 

But no place, of course, offered more food for reflection than 
the “ Poet's Corner” in Westminster Abbey. The American 
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traveller was so impressed with its solemnity, that he ceases to 
wonder at Chateaubriand, who, when visiting those hallowed 
shrines in his exile and poverty, became so lost in re- 
verie, that he was locked in for the night. The very 
grouping of so many cherished names and effigies, awes the 
mind with a blended sense of the magic of fame and the tran- 
sitory conditions of its achievement. Gay’s expression, in har- 
mony with his epitaph, makes one feel that he was born to 
inspire love. Dryden’s bust, like his picture at Oxford, is im- 
posing. Prior’s monument is too elaborate, savoring of the 
pedantry of the college. Busby looks like a pinched student. 
Congreve reminds you of an artificial Frenchman. Thomson 
has an easy, plethoric air, softened by intellectuality. Barrow’s 
forehead is surprisingly low; and Addison's face shows less 
of the fire of genius, than the refinement of excessive culture. 

Leaving the sombre abodes of the dead, for their living suc- 
cessors in the crowded thoroughfares of London, let us accom- 
pany our well-instructed guide on a visit to the shops of some 
of the famous English publishers. Instead of the gay shelves, 
and overflowing familiar to the book-fanciers in 
our own cities, we find a gloomy office with a meagre array of 
specimen copies; while the autocrat of the press sit in a small 
back parlor, with more of the air of an author, than a book- 
seller. Among these men of letters, at second hand, we notice 
the Longmans, world-renowned for publishing enterprise ; 
Murray, with his celebrated portraits, and his treasure of 
literary correspondence ; Moxon, in his retired study, perhaps 
penning anew sonnet ; Bohn, combining German erudition with 
British activity, surrounded by a large and choice library; 
Bentley, sitting before his cozy fire-side, and deciding on the 
manuscript of some literary aspirant, as yet unknown to fame: 
Pickering, clad in a suit of inky black, weighing the merits of 
some new novel editions. Mr, Tuckerman found all these gen- 
tlemen in intimate relations with favorite authors, and worthy 
to be purveyors in the field of literature. Scarcely one but 
could have furnished the author of ‘‘ Curiosities of Literature,” 
with some curious illustrations of character or book-craft; 
while in the way of commercial facts of the trade, their expe- 
rience afforded materials of equal interest to the connoisseur 
and the political economist. 

The volume contains many felicitous reflections on the pecu- 
liar traits of the English character, and its relation to the type 
which is rapidly assuming a permanent form under the influ- 
ence of American institutions. The vital energy, the intense 
individuality, Mr. Tuckerman remarks, which is the prevailing 
instinct of the English, is modified by superior flexibility, and 
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greater aptness and variety in the American. On the continent, 
while John Bull remains intact, Jonathan does not resist the 
magnetism of the new life which he encounters. The one is 
content with the old, as long as his personal comfort is safe ; 
the other is never so well pleased, but he is willing to do bet- 
ter; hence the Englishman is habitually conservative and 
timid ; the American enterprising, experimental, and auda- 
cious. 

Although Mr. Tuckerman’s work relates chiefly to books 
and their authors, it has nothing of a scholastic air, but sounds 
like the conversation of an intelligent and well-bred man of 
the world. 


HISTORY. 


Mr. Headley has arranged the abundant but scattered mate- 
rials for this portion of American history in a flowing, and in 
many respects, a pleasing narrative. Like all the productions 
of his pen, it is distinguished for its careless vivacity of style, 

its frequent partisan spirit, and its glaring 

The Second War with yjolation of all severe principles of taste. 
f graphic d tion, however 
power of graphic delineation, however, 

Charkes Sestbace. atones for many faults, and will always 

make it a favorite work for popular peru- 
sal. In regard to the political questions at issue concerning the 
war of 1812, Mr. Headley takes no pains to conceal his par- 
tialities. He warmly sympathizes with the policy of the ad- 
ministration at that period, and condemns the position of the 
Federal party, in no measured terms. Still we do not think 
that he can be accused of intentional unfairness or misrepre- 
sentation. His zeal, perhaps, sometimes, gets the better of his 
judgment, but we believe he always means to put a generous 
construction on motives, even in cases where he most severely 
comments on conduct. The chapters on Privateering, and on 
the sufferings of the Americans detained in Dartmoor prison, 
are novel features of the work, and convey a good deal of 
valuable information. It is rather late in the day, it must be 
confessed, to present a defense of privatecring, after the forci- 
ble reasons against the practice which have been so ably 
explained by eminent statesmen. On this subject, Mr. Head- 
ley will find his opinions at variance with the best judgment of 
the civilized world, and we cannot conscientiously say, that he 
has made out even a plausible case in their defense. We are 
none the less sorry to see his influence exerted against any 
attempt to mitigate the horrors of modern warfare. 


The veteran Clerk of the Common Council of this city has 
here given a good account of his historical researches and official 
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experience. Few men have more thoroughly ransacked the 
dusty archives of New-York, from the days of the sturdy 
Dutch Governors, to the present facile, 
of the City Jlight-fingered generation which adorns 
of New-York. By our high municipal places. In this vol 
Davip T. pet Volume, 
G. P. Putnam & Co. he has set forth an interesting memorial 
of his own diligence and zeal in the pur- 
suit of antiquarian lore, while he has furnished the public 
with a clear and readable exposition of the progress of the 
City, from its primitive humble beginnings to the dawn of its 
modern glory. A considerable space in the volume is occu- 
pied with brief biographical sketches of several of the ancient 
residents, which will be found to contain many curious inci- 
dents of the olden time. Without aspiring to the character of 
a formal history, the work may be consulted with advantage 
as a trust-worthy collection of important facts and reminis- 
cences, 


In a style, which has caught a glow and splendor from the 
old magnificence of the subject, Mr. Flagg has here recorded 
the gorgeous history of Venice, gathering up with enthusiastic 
diligence the multiform facts which illustrate the annals of that 

proud city, and displaying them with the 
Venice; The Cityof the rich, picturesque coloring that reproduces 

Sea. By Epwar> their fading outlines in vivid reality. 

Frage. 2 vols. Charles 

Sevihuer. Pointed and. forcible, however, as is Mr. 

Flagg’s pen in the work of descriptive nar- 
ration, it cannot be equally commended for its terseness or severe 
taste. He is often guilty of excessive diffuseness ; has little 
regard for precision or accuracy of diction; and occasionally 
indulges in a flight of grandiloquence, which would win the 
applause of an audience at a Southern barbecue. But we will 
not quarrel with a writer who on the whole has acquitted him- 
self well of an important task. We are content to forgive 
something to the youthful enthusiasm which has inspired him 
in the accomplishment of his labor, and without which, we 
doubtless should not have been in possession of this weleome 
historical gift. 

The volume opens with a rapid survey of the varied for- 
tunes of Venice from the sixteenth century to the present time, 
and a glowing description of her condition at this day. Her 
history is then set forth in detail from the invasion of Napo- 
leon in 1797, to the capitulation to Radetsky in 1849. j 

In his introductory remarks, Mr. Flagg presents several ap- 
propriate suggestions in regard to the statements of modern 
writers concerning the desolation and decay of the “Queen of 
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the Ocean.” She has been described as “a ghost upon the 
sands of the sea, so weak, so quiet, so bereft of all but her 
loveliness, that one might well doubt as he watched her faint 
reflection in the mirage of the Lagune, which was the city and 
which was the shadow,” or in the poetical, but preposterous 
comparison of Dickens, as ‘a wreck found drifting out at 
sea.” 

The traveler, accordingly, when about to visit Venice, ex- 
pects to find her a ruin. He has formed an image of her, 
which calls back the remembrance of Tyre, T'admor, or Pal- 
myra. Venice to his anticipation is a tomb of the dead Past, 
a scene of unchanging desolateness, and of perpetual silence, 
broken only by the fall of her crumbling palaces into the 
stagnant wave. Butheis disappointed; Venice is no ruin, no 
tomb, no monument of the past, no catacomb of silence, and 
solitude, and despair. The fair Bride of the Sea is no doubt 
changed since she was wedded by the Ducal ring and the 
Papal benediction. The fresh flush of youth no longer bright- 
ens her cheek—her raven tresses are mingled with threads of 
silver—her stately and beautiful brow shows traces of humili- 
ation and bereavement—and the smile which once illumined 
her sweet face is saddened with the expression of a broken 
heart. But shorn, though she may be, of her former glories, 
Venice is still lovely as a poet’s dream; reclining,a bereaved, 
yet still beautiful matron, at the base of the throne, on which, 
centuries ago, she sate a blooming and brilliant bride. 

The material prosperity of Venice is far greater than would 
be inferred from the lug. brious descriptions of croaking travel- 
ers. The arcades of the Square of St. Mark, and the Cafés of 
Florian, and Sultil, and Quadri, nightly swarm with brilliant 
throngs. Not less than two hundred American travelers, to 
say nothing of those of other nations, passed through the city 
in 1851,in the brief space of two months. The trade and 
commerce of Venice are by no means stagnant. Nor is her 
industry prostrate. More than five hundred vessels, exclusive 
of coasters and packets, enter her port annually. The rail- 
road, connecting her with the Peninsula, brings to her doors 
the riches of Lombardy. Nor was Venice laid in ruins by the 
bombardment of August, 1849, though the assault continued 
without cessation for twenty-four days and nights, and sixty 
thousand shells and shot were thrown within her limits. 

The climate of Venice has a high reputation for salubrity. 
In the opinion of Mr. Flagg, this is owing, in a great degree, to 
her saline atmosphere; the water which surrounds the city is 
always pure and salt; and the air is charged with vapors, 
which, though relaxing to the animal fibre on account of their 
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moisture, stimulate it by the chemical agents which they hold 
in solution. Compared with other Kuropean cities, the vital 
statistics of Venice show an extraordinary result. While in 
Paris for instance, there is one person sixty years old in every 
two hundred inhabitants, and one eighty years old for every 
nine hundred; in Venice, there is one sexagenarian for every 
hundred and sixteen persons, and one octogenarian for every 
four hundred and ninety-one. 

Full of interesting details, however, as are the pages which 
Mr. Flagg devotes to the present aspects of Venice, the por- 
tion of his work which has the greatest attraction for the ge- 
nerality of readers is that which relates the events of the Revo- 
lution in 1848 and 1849. In point of composition, this is 
freer from objection than any shes part of the two volumes. 
The style rises with the subject, and from rhetorical and in- 
flated amplitude, becomes chaste, compact, and vigorous. The 
description of the military operations during the siege of 
Venice is not only lucid, but highly energetic and impressive. 
Although these volumes, according to the intimation of the 
author, are to be regarded less as a systematic history, than as a 
digest of historical material, they furnish such an amount ot 
valuable information, that no one wishing to gain a clear com- 
prehension of the subject to which they are devoted, can 
afford to do without their aid. 


THEOLOGY. 


This work presents a singular contrast to many theological 
volumes, in the glow of human interest with which it surrounds 
religious themes, and the popular, perhaps we may say super- 
ficial manner, in which it brings the teachings of Scripture to 

bear on the familiar aspects of life. Not 
God with Men; or, Foot- that this latter trait is displayed in a re- 
prints of Providential Hrehensible way, or that we do not highly 

Osscen, Charles §. appreciate both the — of the author, 

Francis & Co. and the ability with which it is accom 

plished. It need not argue shallowness 
of intellect, or poverty of thought, because the surface of a 
subject is most prominent in the view of the writer. Such an in- 
ference would, certainly, be most unfounded in the present case. 
In religious instruction, especially, it is important to dwell 
on what is most obvious, closely related to daily affairs, directly 
appealing to general sympathies, or, in other words, near the sur- 
face. The preacher who is always diving down to the depths 
of a subject is apt to bring up more mud and gravel than pearls 
or precious stones. The sweetest fountains of the waters of life 
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are not found at a great distance below the soil. No discussion 
of first principles can long engage the attention of a promiscuous 
audience. Now thatthe metaphysical fervor of the Puritans has 
passed away, men weary of what they regard as dry abstrac- 
tions; but the illustration of moral truth by metaphor, or 
parable, or the example of real characters, always has a fresh- 
ness and charm, that will not let the hearer go to sleep. Mr. 
Osgood has wisely availed himself of this tendency of the times, 
His main object, in the present volume, is to give a popular 
exposition of the course of Divine revelation, through the re- 
presentative characters of both dispensations. Aiming to state 
some of the results of his studies in Biblical literature and 
church history, he has preserved his pages from philological 
discussions or scholastic theorizing. His plan of presenting the 
leading personages of Scripture history strikes us as admirable. 
Each renowned worthy in the ancient records of our faith is 
regarded as the type of some distinctive virtue or function, and 
held up to notice from that point of observation. Thus 
Abraham is presented in connection with the empire of faith, 
Moses with the law, Aaron with the priesthood, Peter with 
the keys, Paul with gospel liberty, salt oa on. These topics, 
with several others of a similar cast, are treated with singular 
beauty and-eloquence. An attractive vein of religious rever- 
ence pervades the discussion, while the controverted points of 
theology are kept so far in the back-ground as not to wound 
the prepossessions of the most sensitive reader. In the course of 
Mr. Osgood’s expositions, which are usually simple and familiar, 
we sometimes light upon a train of original suggestions, which 
strongly stimulates the intellect of the reader. The examples 
of this kind indirectly betray the scope of the author’s thought 
and the extent of his culture. A noble specimen of his liberal 
and expansive range of reflection is contained in the last essay 
of the volume, in which he descants on the different positions 
of the great schools of theology in regard to the recognition 
of an invisible world. The leading thought of this essay is the 
function of Catholicism as the representative of ritual, of Cal- 
vinism as the representative of dogma, and of liberal Christ- 
ianity as the representative of spirit and life. The first has for 
its great names, Hildebrand, Cyprian, Ambrose, Gregory L, 
Bernard, Jerome, Loyola, and around them an innumerable 
host of prelates, priests, monks, theologians, soldiers, states- 
men, and kings. The second numbers in its ranks Augustine, 
Calvin, Knox, Gomarus, Howe, Owen, and Edwards; while 
the third is illustrated by the name of Clement and Origen, 
Thomas 4 Kempis and Fenelon, Fox and Penn, Bunsen and 
Channing. The author does not, positively, decide in favor of 
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either class, but, in the spirit of a discreet, religious eclecticism, 
discerns and commends many important features in them all. 


FICTION. 


Commencing with the recollection of juvenile life on an an- 
cient New-York homestead, the hero of this romantic fiction 
roceeds to relate his autobiography, during a residence in 
urope, which was checkered, to be sure, with all sorts of 
weird, unnatural incidents, and deeply 
The Blood Stone. By tinged with blood. There are marks of 
in the composition of this volume, 
ut it is rather the power of morbid ex- 
citement than of the genial glow of health. Superior to the 
former productions of the writer, its erratic conceptions and 
artificial coloring must bar its claims to a high place in imagi- 
native literature. 


A new volume of “ Recollections of our Neighborhood in 
the West,” will meet with an approving reception, from the 
numerous admirers of the author’s genius. The sketches, of 
which it consists, are drawn with admirable vigor—they often 

flash on the memory of the reader with a 
Clovernook, By Auce strange glare of reality, but their general 
Caner ; Second Series. impression is too sombre to be pleasing, 
and will prevent the volume from being 

a favorite, on a journey, or for the arm-chair. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The passion for periodical literature, which characterizes the 
age, makes this work an intellectual necessity. We wonder 
that its execution has been postponed to so lateaday. No 
one, however, but a genuine student, and one of rare literary 

tact and perseverance, could have accom- 

An Index to Periodical plished it with success. In the hands of 
—— 7. r. Poole, it has taken the right shape. 
B. Merten. He has, evidently, peculiar qualifications 
for its satisfactory performance. He has 

a sufficient tinge of biblio-mania, to convert the task into a 
pleasure; while his practical common-sense saves him from a 
too prolix minuteness and tedious pedantry. Without occu Py 
ing much space, he has given a sufficient guide to the periodi- 
cal literature of the present century. The contents of the lead- 
ing reviews and magazines are indicated on a method which 
afiords every facility of reference. The student, who is engaged 
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in the investigation of a specific subject, or the {writer or 
speaker who wishes to book himself up in the shortest possible 
time on any question, will here find the materials for his purpose 
at hand. Few intellectual labor-saving machines of so much 
real convenience and value, have been presented to the public 
for a long time. Besides the copious index of subjects and 
titles that is here furnished, Mr. Poole has added the names of 
the writers, wherever they could be correctly ascertained. He 
has succeeded in doing this toa greater extent than could have 
been anticipated, so that his volume, in some sense, may be 


justly regarded as a contribution to “the curiosities of litera- 


ture.” 


Fanny Fern has attained a rapid popularity, almost with- 
out precedent in our current literature. But her fame is of 
no mushroom growth. It has the elements of enduring vitality. 
In the first place, she is a decided original. No one has sat to 

her for a model. She looks at the world 
Little Ferns. By the with her own eyes, and not through color- 
presse ‘tees ed spectacles. The aspects of life, to her 

Miller. creative fancy, are transformed into all 

manner of humorous, droll, pathetic, and 
even tragic shapes. ‘Then, she is not afraid to use the best 
and plainest of colloquial English to express her thoughts 
and imaginings. She loves the common earth too well, to try 
to elevate herself by walking on stilts. In one word, she is 
natural, free from humbug, communicative, full of soul, un- 
maliciously satirical, and speaking out what she has to say, 
without much troubling herself with what will be thought 
of it by other people. It must be confessed that she sometimes 
indulges in a rollicking, Topsy-like vein that almost leads her 
beyond the confines of strait-laced old-fogyism, but she 
always returns in time to exert a kindly influence on the 
delighted reader. The little volume now issued, is intended 
for Fanny Fern’s juvenile friends, but we are sure the grown 
folks will often find themselves dipping into it, as well as the 
children. 


In this work we have a complete description of the peculiar 
customs of the North-American Indians, together with a va- 
riety of romantic legends from their tradi- 
The American Aborigi- tional history. Illustrated by a profusion 
6 ney of original ‘sketches from the pencil of 
“AN. Philadelphia. Captain Hastman, and issued in a style of 
Lippincott & Co. superior typographical elegance, the work 
forms a beautiful ornament for the draw- 

ing-room table, or the shelves of the library. 
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A rare caterer for dainty literary tastes, in all odd and out- 
of-the-way nooks and corners of harmony, is the author of this 
flavorous volume. It isa juicy compound of odoriferous herbs, 
pleasant grasses, and ripe fruits, concocted into a tempting dish, 
that might allure the most delicate appe- 
Salad for the Solitary. tite. The maker of this “Salad” has un- 
By ty ool iam mistakably descended in a right line from 
—" Disraeli the elder, whose love of rare old 
books he has inherited, together with his 
skill in dressing out their most racy passages, for the gratifica- 
tion of the modern reader. Nor is his volume to be regarded 
as merely a work of amusement. Entertaining no doubt it is— 
few books are more so; we know of none which we should select 
in preference, to while away a dull day, if detained at a country 
tavern, or to drive off the “blues,” on a dismal, rainy night of 
March or November. But it also abounds in curious bits of 
information illustrative of ancient customs, the habits of great 
men, literary and biographical history, and local peculiarities. 
Snatches of quaint poetry are frequently introduced, which, 
with the profusion of anecdote, description, and narration, pre- 
sents an ample variety for every taste. 


This is an excellent treatise on a branch of study, which is 
beginning to attract the attention which it deserves. Not 
claiming to furnish his readers with any novel or original views, 
the author has given an intelligible and sufficiently complete 

exposition of comparative philology, for 
Outlines of Comparative popular use. The details of the volume 

are full of instructive matter, which can- 

George P. Putnam & 0t fail to interest the general reader as 

Co. well as the student of languages. 


We have no space, with the printers clamorous for the com- 
pletion of our survey of “Contemporary Literature,” to do 
justice to our admiration of this delicious volume. Of all 
writers on the every day affairs of rural life, from old Selbourne 

White, downwards, commend'us to the 
ae River. a F. Rev. Mr. Shelton, who, if he preaches as 

Serbs: Charles well as he writes letters, will please put 

our names down as members of his parish. 
His constant overflow of gay good humor, his refined and 
agreeable wit, and his astonishing at-homeness in all the mys- 
teries of country living, from pigs and poultry, to strawberries 
and roses, give a charm to every production of his pen, which 
places him at the head of all recent writers of his class. The 
VOL, I1.—NO, Iv. 46 
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letters in this volume will be generally recognized by the 
readers of the Knickerbocker Magazine, to whose racy pages, 


during the past. year, they have communicated a delighitful 
interest. 


JOHN A. GRAY, PRINTER, 
95 & 97 Cliff Street 
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Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature. 


Forming a complete key to the contents of over fifteen 
hundred volumes of standard periodicals, both American and 
English. Published in 1 vol. 8vo., $6; half calf $7. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

“Tts riches seem inexhaustible, and it must become as necessary to 
every literary man, and all others, also, who are desirous of acquiring 
knowledge upon subjects which most concern them, as is a complete 
lexicon to the student of a language—Boston Transcript. 


“We are free to say, that to students, politicians, editors, and all 
public writers and speakers, this is the most useful publication of late 
years ; in short, a key to the richest treasures of modern thought and 
scholarship Y. Christian Enquirer. 

“The utility of this volume is unlimited, for it is not confined to any 
single branch of literature, and the merchant, the artisan, the man of 
science, the theologian and manufacturer, have at hand a guide which 
will lead them directly to those volumes and articles, where they are sure 
to fing the information they seek.”"——Boston Lve. Gazette. 

“ We hope that the reading public will properly recognize the services 
of the compiler in the present undertaking; he has supplied thei with 
a work that no student can afford to do without... Y. Eve. Post, 

“ Every man of letters, every scientific man, every statesman, every 
lawyer, every physician, every clergyman, and, above all, every editor 
is the debtor of the compiler of this work, and will be as long as he is 
a working and a thinking man."——V. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 
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THE 


NEW-YORK QUARTERLY. 


Tuts Work is designed to supply America with that class of 
literature which the best British Journals have for a long time 
afforded England. It will treat of such subjects as are of in- 
terest to every member of the country, as those subjects are 
conceived of by our enlightened statesmen and able scholars. 


It will be its constant endeavor to foster a noble nationality 
in Literature and Art—and we are convinced, that a well-con- 
ducted Quarterly can do much to infuse into the popular mind 
those high and just views of education which are essential to 
the development of our institutions. 


As powerful as our commercial nationality has already 
become, so powerful shall it be the object of this work to ren- 
der our nationality in letters and art. Every subject suited to 
advance the American mind, every theory caleulgted to have 
a wide bearing on the future destinies of our prosperous coun- 
try, shall herein find ample space for discussion. 


We invite the statesmen who would promote a noble @ndea- 
vor to diffuse knowledge of a superior order among the citizens 
of our common country—divines, who would see our people 
developed in mind, that they may rationally conceive of highest 
truths—scholars, who would extend a broader and more gen- 
uine culture—-to contribute to our liberal pages. 

The Review will be strictly composed of original productions, 
and each number will contain a brief sketch of contemporary 
literature, and a scientific summary, recapitulating the most 
important discoveries throughout the world during the quarter. 
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